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‘*We are advertised by our loving friends.”’ 


THIS IS A 


Mellin’s - Food - Girl. 





CECILIA PAYNE, MACON, GA. 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, healthy, bright, and active, 
and to grow up happy, robust, and vigorous, 


GIVE THE BABY 


MELLIN’S FOOD. 


THE BEST FOOD FOR 


Hand-fed Infants, l:ivalids, Convalescents, Dyspeptics, and the Aged. 


OUR BOOK FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF MOTHERS, 


* The -Care-and - Feeding - Of - Infants,” 


WILL BE MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS UPON REQUEST. 


THE DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., = = Boston, Mass. 
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Terms 


The Christian Union 
is a weekly Family Paper, 
containing this week sixty 

pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 
able in advance. 


Postage is Prepaid by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 
tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa add $2.08. 


New Subscriptionsmay 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When a change of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Registered Letter. 


A Special Represent- 
ative is desired in each town 
in the country. Correspond- 
ence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed : 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 
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Why Not 


send The Christian 
Union for a year as a 
Christmas gift to that 
friend of yours who 
would so keenly en- 
joy it? 

On receipt of three 
dollars for this  pur- 
pose, with your friend’s 
address, we will send, 
prepaid, so that the 
package will arrive just 
before Christmas Day, 
this Christmas Num- 
ber of The Christian 
Union and a fine Japan 
proof portrait of Lord 
Tennyson (the price of 
which is one dollar), 
securely packed be- 
tween boards, together 
with a receipt for the 
year 1893—sending the 
remaining issues of 1892 
free of charge. 





A Number 


of short-term subscriptions 
under our Silver Certificate 
offer have just expired, and 
we are sending this issue 
as a sort of Christmas pres- 
ent. Remember that all 
new yearly subscriptions 
received between this date 
and Jan. 1 will be credited 
to the end of 1893, and that 
the remaining issues of 1892 


will be sent free of charge. 








1867. 
Remington Standard. 


Remington Typewriter. 


The history of the REMINGTON shows a steadily rising 


tide of popularity and success. 


It is absolutely unrivaled for 


all of the essential qualities of a first-class writing machine. 


A few machines were made 


hand during this and the following years. 


First invention of the Typewriter now known as the 


by 


73. The repeated experiments of the inventors having some- 


what improved upon the first crude attempts, it was 
brought to the Remington factory at Ilion, N. Y. 


'874. After more than a year’s painstaking labor on the part 
of many able mechanical experts, the first Remington- 
made machines were put upon the market. 





1880. Five years after, only 1,000 machines had been sold. The 
public were slow to realize the value of the invention. 


1882. The number had increased to 2,300 machines. 
1885. Five thousand machines were sold this year. It grew in 


popular favor. In 


1890 Sales had risen to twenty thousand machines per annum. 


1892 Finds our standing orders to our factory of 100 machines 
per day inadequate to meet the rapidly increasing de- 


mand. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 


327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Notable Books for 
Young People 


** Remember Jacob Abbott's sensible rule to give chil- 
dren something that they are growing up to, not away 
from, and keep down the stock of children’s books to the 
very best.” 


Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton's Famous Books 


Famous Types of Womanhood..............-+> $1.50 
Poor Boys Who Became Famous..........----- 1.50 
Gisis Who Became Famons.... 000. oscccvcesss 1.50 
Famous Men of Science........... Sten oes Gea ns 1.50 
Famous American Authors.... .........+++.++ 1.50 
I EOD MONIES 6 onc occ ec ascsaw cee ee 1.50 
eee eer 1.50 
Famous American Statesmen............+-++-: 1.50 
Famous English Statesmen............ ..-+--- 1.50 
SS PR EE sk snc ren. adbe bees nbee se 66 1.25 


“ Mrs. Bolton never fails to interest and instruct her 
readers.”’—CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN. 


* Always written in a bright and fresh style.’’—Bos- 
TON Hume JoukNAL. 


Mrs. Lydia Hoyt Farmer’s Historical Series 


Boy's Book of Famous Rulers.... ............. $1.50 
Girl’s Book of Famous Queens ........ ........ 1.50 
Soy ore the Knight of Lizerty............... 1 50 
ee te EIR oo kc 5cu saw ecebo nee ss 1.50 


_** The most interesting books to me are the histories of 
individuals and individual minds, all autobiographies 
and the like. This is my favorite reading.’’—H. W. 
LONGFBLLOW. 


Jacob Abbott's Works 
Abbott’s American Historics. 





The Rollo Books, 14 vols. in 7................ 8.75 
The Lucy Books. 6 vols. in 3.... ........cc00. 375 
The Jona: Books. 6 vols. in 3....... 3.75 
‘Lhe August Stories. 4 vols................05. 450 
Ee PEO ENIOR. BD WONB conc occ ocvncccoccuees 4.50 


“Jacob Abbott's books contain so much practical wis 
dom concerning the every-day life of Children, and so 
many lessons in truthfulness and courtesy, that the 
should not be left out of the libraries of Boys and Girls.” 


The Famous J A K Books 
NE Se eh Gah is os sees eRe hes ies cases Sr 


2 

OR... seceeses oa ash eae aacops sk 
1 1” SSR MRE Se gid chee green 125 
SI hig ie kee 1.25 
ER ED ccc duclea cs) oben uuke 1.25 
Peers ces Lab Sek ele ao bee knees Okc 1.25 
EE EPR ae ei» 1.25 
ye OR ED? nsw kas s bdédaceccees eaves 1.25 


_' The author has a happy way of telling a story in 

just the style calculated to interest young people.” 

Jed: A Boy’s Adventures in the Army of ’61. 
By W ARREN Lxg Goss, au hor of ** Recollections of a 
Private. $1.50. 

Tenth thousand now ready. The best war story for 
boys ever written. 

In Blue Creek Cafon. By Anna Cuapin Ray, 
author of ** Half a Dozen Grris,” ** Haif a Dozen 
joys ’? etc. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 

A Score of Famous Composers. By NATHAN 
HASKELL Doe. §1.50. 

A volume of great interest and charm, of especial value 
to young musicians. 

The Jo-Boat Boys. By Rev. J. F. Cowan. 
A story of vivid interest and thrilling incident. 
Tom Brown’s Schooldays. &vo The fine=t edition 
of this famous old classic tor buys ever issued. Iilus- 

trated edition, plain edge, $2.00. Gilt edge, $2.50. 

Cuore. An Italian School-Boy’s Journal, by EpMonpo 
pg AMICIS. 12mo. $1 25 


. orthy t » stand on the same she!f with Schooldays at 
y. 


$1.50. 


ug 


The Cadets of Flemming Hall. By ANNA 
Cuapin Ray, author of ** Half a Dozen Girls,” 
* Half a Dozen Boys,” etc Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 

Half a Dozen Girls. By Anna Cuapin Ray, 
author of ** Half a Dozen Boys.”’ $1.25. 

Half a Dozen Boys. By ANNA CHAPIN 
author of ** Half a Dozen Girls.”” 1r2mo. $1.25 

The Blind Brother. By Homer GreEgNR. 
Prize Story.) go cents. 

Burnham Breaker. 
Brother,’”’ $1.50. 
The Riverpark Rebellion, and A Tale of the Tow 
Path, By HOMER GREENE, author of ** The Blind 

Brother,” *“* Burnham Breaker,”’ etc. 12mo. 
lustrated. $1.00. 

Princes, Authors, and Statesmen of our 
Time. Fully illustrated. Edited by James PARTON. 
8vo. $2.00. 

Little Arthur’s England. $1.25. 

Little Arthur’s France. $1.25. 

Little Arthur’s History of Rome. By Hezr- 
KIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of the ** Zigzag Books,” 

etc. A companion volume tu ** Little Arthur’s Eng- 

land and France.”’ Iilustrated. 


Ray, 
(A 
By the author of ‘‘ The Blind 


12mo. n.25. 
Monica, the Mesa Maiden. By Mrs. Evetyn H. 
RAYMOND. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25. 
Mixed Pickles. By Mrs. Everyn H. Raymonn, 


author of ** Monica, the Mesa Maiden.”’ 
r2mo0. $1.25. 

Recollections of a Private. A Story of the Army 
of the Potomac. By Warren Leer Goss, author of 
* Jed With over 8o illustrations by Chapin ard 
Shelton Royal &vo. Cloth, $3.00; seal Russia, 
$4 00; half morocco, $5.00 

Thrown Upon Her Own Resources; or, What 
Girls Can Do. A bovk tor girls, By “ Jenny 
June” (Mrs. Croly). 12mo0. §1.00. 

Short Studies in Botany for Children. By 


Iilustrated. 


Mrs. HARRigt C. Coorer. Fuily illustrated. 1:2mo. 
et oo. 

The Mother of the King’s Children. By the 
ev. J. F. Cowan, author of the ** Jo-Boat_ Boys 


With an introduction bythe Rev. F. &. Clark, D.D. 
lilustrated. r2mo. $1.50 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO.: 


46 East 14th Stieet, New York 
100 Purchase St., Boston 





$2.0 


s 
‘ 
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Five beautiful booklets, 
artistically illustrated, and 


aa 


cleverest artists. Espe’ 
given to such organizations as 


The King’s Daughters, 
The Epworth League, etc. 


Home games and amusements will be 
given space in the winter time, while 
during the summer months we shall 
devote much care to outdoor sports of 
allkinds. The departments cover every 
topic of interest to women: 


‘““MUSICAL DEPARTMENT,” 
Gossip from the world of melody 
and original compositions. 
“* MOTHER’S PAGE,” 
With valuable hints on homelife. 
“‘ CHILDREN’S PAGE,” 


Containing short stories, puzzles, 
etc. 


‘‘THE DINING ROOM,” 
With latest and best recipes. 





of specialists. 
(fifty cents). 


This magnificent periodical 
Silver or stamps taken. 


For Fifty Cents we will send THE 
addition, free, FIVE MAGNIFICENT 
Light,” “ Rock of 
Lover of My Soul. 

These 







SUBSCRIBE AT ONCE and get 
Julia Magruder’s Great Story, 
‘‘A New Years’ Reconciliation.” 
in the January number. 





Two Dollars Worth for only FIFTY Cents. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE 


(Conducted by Mrs. John A. Logan,) a1 a 
FOR ONLY Fl FTY CENTS. 
= 


THE HOME MAGAZINE is devoted to 
household topics ; full of interesting stories by 
the best writers of fiction, illustrated by the 
Especial attention will be 


The Christian Endeavor Society, 


No department of home interest will be neglected, and all will be in the hands 


OFFER EXTRAORDINARY. 


Ages,” “Just As I Am,” “ Jerusalem, the Golden,” and “ Jesus, 


eautiful booklets comprise the words and music complete of the 
grand hymns mentioned. They are printed upon heavy white paper, each book- 
let containing from 16 to 20 pages, and an average of fifteen beautiful illustrations 
each. They are executed in the very highest style of art and,in their addition 
to their great value as devotional books, they are highly ornamental for the 
centre-table, or would be just the things for Christmas presents. 

WE HAVE NO HESITATION in pronouncing this offer the greatest we 
ever have made, or ever can make, for a single subscriber. 


THE HOME MAGAZINE, : 


eee 


nO 
: 
4 


g 


each containing a hymn, 
one year’s subscription to 








“‘ FASHIONS,” 

With the latest fashions, home 
dressmaking, and Emily Ray- 
ner’s “ Foreshadowings.” 

‘“FLORAL PAGE,” 

With information from profes- (9, 
sionals about the growing of 
flowers. 

“LITERATURE,” 

Giving the latest news and gossip 

from the world of books. 


will be sent to any address for only 50c. 


HOME MAGAZINE one year, and in 
BOOKLETS, entitled: ‘‘ Lead, Kindly 


Washington, D. C. 





EVERY MAN OR WOMAN WHO 
IS INTERESTED IN 


Children 


wit. BE INTERESTED IN 


St. NICHOLAS, 


The Century Co.’s magazine for young folks. St. NICHOLAS 
contains every month the best 


collection of stories for boys 


and girls that it is possible to make —nearly a hundred pages, 


and pictures on almost every 


page. If you want a good 


magazine for a boy or girl to read, buy the Christmas number; 


for sale by all newsdealers. It 


costs a quarter. 


“Place St. NicHotas in your household,” says the School Journal, 


‘*and you need have no fear for 
Subscription price, 


3.00 a year; single numbers, 25 cents. 


the lessons taught your children.” 


Subscribe 


through your bookseller or newsdealer, or remit direct to the publishers 
by check, draft, money- or express-order, or in registered letter. 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 








A magazine for the study 

of the German Language 

| and Literature, is highly 

recommended by college 

professors and the press as 

“the best effort yet made to assist the: student of Ger- 

man, and to interest him in his pursuit.” Its BEGINNERS’ 

Corner furnishes every year a complete and interesting 

course in German Grammar. $2 a year. Sample copies 
free. P.O. Box 151, Manchester, N. H. 














DLXON’S = 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If not —_ 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 16. 


samples worth double the money. 


JOS DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J: 
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The King and the Criminal. 


A PUZZLE: 


$270 in Prizes for Best Solutions. 


IIE King of England' who knighted the 
loin of beef, causing it to be called sir- 
loin to this day, was once riding along a high- 
way, when the following notice, posted upon a 
tree, attracted his attention: ‘* This broad, fair 
highway was caused to be constructed by that 
queen of England* who was never in England.” 
“By my halidome,” quoth the King, “I 
believe that a humbug.* But whether it is or 
not, the man with the iron hand‘ must have 
made it, for never saw I so hard a road.” 

The King was attended by a cockney youth, 
who was more accustomed 
to spending his pin-money ° 
in going to see the Lions 
of London ® than going to 
the Bible Orchard’ in the 





_This b “ 
irk 


“A riddle! a riddle!” cried the by-standers. 
“ Who can guess it ?” 

“ Not I,” said the King to himself. 

“Her lips are as red as cherries,” '* said the 
cockney youth. “TI believe I could enjoy even 
a dun?® if she presented it.” 

The sexton '’ who hung the lantern signals 
in the Old North Church tower for Paul 
Revere was the next one to declaim. His 
verse was: 


‘““ We were made without foot, we were made with- 
out head; 


4 


d 


country, where children f / Fd 
throw dice for Bibles. He Was Caused to / 
was therefore greatly be constructed 


pleased when his master 
drew rein, a little way out 
of London, in the midst of 
a crowd of country folk, 
gathered before a rustic 
stage by the roadside. 

Unmindful of the royal 
presence, the entertain- 
ment began on the stage 
with an announcement, 
made by the man without 
ashadow,® that nine tailors 
make a man.’ This start- 
ling statement was imme- 
diately followed by a repre- 
sentation of the Bloody 
Wedding '° in pantomime. 
This the King did not 
greatly enjoy, for, his horse 
acting badly—being likely, 
in fact, to trample upon 
some of the spectators— 
one of the guards told him to mind his p’s and 
q’s.'' There next appeared on the stage the 
woman who was crowned a queen six years 
after her death.'? She wore such a beautiful 
dress that some of the spectators thought she 
must be upon her honey-moon.'* Reaching 
‘he front of the stage, she said: 


England 


“In meadows sweet I labored long my owner’s 
wants to satisfy. 
In warrior’s hand, a weapon strong, I led the hosts 
to victory; 
Still in his hand he held me fast, returning con- 
queror from the slaughter. 


| J _— queen/ 


whe was neve 





Faint and fatigued he fell at last, when I, a foun- 
tain, gave him water.”’ !4 


Hints About Sending Answers 


The King and the Criminal is a “ World’s Fair” Puzzle because the four 
First prizes offered for its solution are designed to cover the cost of the railway 
However, all of the prizes are awarded, of 
course, whether winners of them intend so to use them or not. There are four 


fare to Chicago and return. 


First Prizes, two for Knights and two for 


4S GZ 
4 ALG. 


LZR 
Tha ha 
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Five hard-hearted brothers, we lay in one bed. 
Then to a boy’s pocket we all were transferred, 
And from thence I took flight, like the flight of a 
bird. 
As swift as a thought flies, I sped o’er the plain, 
And at last sank to rest in a great man’s 
brain.” 18 
“Tam hungry enough to devour the whole 
cake of Radowitz,”!* exclaimed the King, 
suddenly recollecting himself, and, putting 
spurs to his horse, he galloped along the 
highway, followed closely by his faithful 
attendant. But the King had not gone far 
before he saw the ghost that wouldn’t down.?’ 
This ghost had changed in one particular 


competition. 








since it appeared in Scottish story—it was 
visible to the King’s horse as well as to the 
King. The horse reared and plunged with 
fright, and soon pitched His Majesty over 
his head. 

The sight of royalty prostrate in the road 
made the cockney youth wish, for the moment, 
that he could enter the Gate of Tears.?' But 
partially recovering himself he intuitively 
looked about for a Peeler.?? Seeing none, of 
course, he asked a countryman who stood by 
to bring a glass of negus.** The country- 
man did not recognize his 
sovereign in such plight, 
and saucily replied that 
he would bring it for 
a few of Benton’s mint 
drops.”* 

The King was seriously 
injured, for one of the 
most famous criminals of 
the realm, lately escaped 
from prison, had sought 
his death, and had plan- 
ned to have him fall in 
the most dangerous spot 
in the whole highway. 
His attendant was nearly 
crazed with fright, but 
with the aid of the coun- 
tryman he got the King 
into an inn a few rods 
ahead. The King, still 
insensible, lay upon a cot, 
and all that night the 
cockney youth, who had 
never before known a mo- 
ment so serious, watched 
over him. Once the youth 
fell into a nervous sleep, 
and such an impression 
had the events of the 
day made upon his mind that he thought he 
saw another figure on the stage by the road- 
side and heard it say: 











“ec 


Ne’er was I born, nor have I any place 
Among the members of the human race. 
Yet from a noble mother am I sprung— 

A mother old, and still forever young. 
Naked am I, though covered top to toe. 
I’m motionless, but always on the go. 
Compelled by others’ will abroad to roam, 
By cruel blows I’m ever driven home. 

Oft overheated, sometimes left to chill, 

It is a marvel that I’m never ill. 

Kings’ palaces I’ve graced in days of yore: 
I’m still a welcome guest at many a door.” 2° 


the Puzzle Frank. and attach it to the first sheet of your answer, also writing 
your name and full address on the same sheet. Spell out your given naire that 
we may know whether your solution belongs in the Knights 

Every solution sent us must have a Puzzle Frank attached, 
except that two or more members of the same family may use one Frank to 
cover all of their answers. 


or the Ladies’ 


All Knights and Ladies are invited to send solu- 
tions. All others are forbidden to do so. If 





Ladies. They are $30 each, incash. Then we 
will divide $150 in cash among the forty others 
who send us the forty next best answers and 
award forty HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE silver 
medals of merit to the forty who send us the 
forty next best. By best is meant correctness 
only. No prizes are offered for decoration of 
answers, 

Solvers are required to explain the numbered 
references ; that is, to give the derivations of 


King and the Criminal Puzzle 


FRANK. 


Cc. U. 


This Frank, cut from this issue, must acompany every 


solution of the King and the Criminal puzzle sent in 
competition for Prizes, except that two or more members 
of the SAME FAMILY may use one Frank to cover 
all of their solutions. No solution will be taken that 
has more than one competitor’s name signed to it, and 
that competitor must be one person—not a School, a 
Lyceum, or a Chapter of the Round Table. 


the words or phrases, tell who or what is re- 
ferred to by the nicknames, and answer the 
three riddles, doing all as briefly as possible. 
Do NOT write out the text of the story, but 
send your answers numbered as in the puzzle. 
Write on one side of the sheet only, use sheets 
not above 5, by 8 inches in size, and, if more 
than one, stitch them together. ; 
Cut from this issue of The Christian Union 





you are not a Knight or Lady, and wish to 
send a solution, put a big letter A across the 
Frank. This will bring you a Membership 
Certificate, which will confer pee you all 
other advantages of the Order of the Round 
Table. All may use A who have not passed 
their 18th birthday—no others may—and there 
is no condition that you be a subscriber or 
purchaser of HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
Ownership of the Puzzle Frank contained in 
this issue is alone required. Address your 
answer to HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, Frank- 
lin Square, New York City, and put in the 
lower left-hand corner of your envelope the 
words ** Puzzleanswer.”” You must mail your 
answers not later than ten o’clock on the night 
of Lge pst, and the names of prize 
winners will given in HARPER’S YOUNG 
PEOPLE for February 14th. 








HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE is for sale on all news stands, 5 cents per ae i 
fun, and the Young People Portrait Gallery—portraits superbly engraved o 


Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln. The Round Table is a literary and social Order, whose members are Knights and Ladies. L 
this year to Knights and Ladies for excellence in puzzle solving, pen drawi 
Thomas A. Edison. the great inventor, } ’ 
successes ; Lieut. Robert E. Peary, of the United States Nav 
author of “Getting on in the World,” will tell “‘ How to 


live in every part of the world. About| $2,500 are offered e 
potography. athletic sports, and all forms of mechanical handicraft. 
ARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, how his struggles and failures led to final 

found at that very high latitude—Northern Greenland; Professor Mathews, I 

of'you want to know—and after ‘* Raftmates,” the serial now running, will come ‘* The Mate of the ‘ Mary An 
ertificates in the Round Table to your boy and girl friends at school? We offer you gold peas, silver pe 

chiefs, books, etc., for doingso. Write at once. and say how miny you can give out. Members pir 


Pgopce, Prospectus, ani ALL PRIZE OFFERS, FREE -if you mention The Christian Union. 


The subscription price is $2 a year—more than 1,209 pages of stories, pictures, and 
n wood and suitable for framing. Portraits for this National Year are Thomas 


They number more than 60,000, and 
, needlework, tenon. 
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Solid Silver 


Silver has never before been 
applied to so great a variety of 
uses. Tableware comprises one 
department only of its manufac- 
ture. It is made into almost 
every conceivable shape, from 
the most elaborate Dinner Ser- 
vice to the simplest article of 
Jewelry. 

Library Sets, Toilet Sets, 
Smokers’ Sets, Five O’Clock 
Tea Sets, Liquor Sets, Fern 
Dishes, Flower Vases and Bas- 


kets, Photograph Frames, Shaving Articles, Pocket Knives, Scissors, etc. From such 
a diversified stock it should be an easy matter to select appropriate CHRISTMAS 


GORHAM M’F’G CO. 


GIFTS. 


BROADWAY 


AND 


SILVERSMITHS 
19th 


STREET, NEW YORK 





To the people who intend to buy 
Watches as Christmas presents, 


Greeting : 


Ask your jeweiler to show you a Fahys 
Gold Filled watch case, and see if it is not 


as handsome as a solid gold one. 


He will 


tell you that it is just as durable, yes, 


and stronger, too. He will sell 
much less than the solid gold c 
one who receives the gift 
will thank you for your 
wisdom in choosing, espec- 
ially if you put the differ- 
ence in cost into another present. 


K 


it to you for 
ase and the 


ahys 


MY SPODSU 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medi: 
cal College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


“A wonderful remedy which gave me most gratify- 
ing results in the worst forms of dyspepsia.” 


It reaches various forms of Dyspepsia that 
no other medicine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and making the proc- 
ess of digestion natural and easy. 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of substitutes and imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists 





% ROGERS & BR 


OTHER, A. 4. 





If you are disappointed and disgusted with the 


miserable trash sold for «Silver Plated Ware’’ as 


‘‘ Bargains”’ (?) buy the above 
made by Rogers and Brother of 


old and reliable brand 


Waterbury, Conn., for 


half a century, and get their triple plate, warranted 


for twenty-five years. 





Diamonds, 
Watches, 


Jewelry 


eu, Of the better class. 

I} New and Original 
-_}} Designs, Reasonable 
~ Prices. 

HENRY ABBOTT & CO., 


14 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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The Outlook 


HE President’s last annual message to Con- 
gress is, like all his state papers, very 
long; covering quite fully the activity of 
the Government in all departments. It 
deals at some length with the material 
progress of the country as shown in the 

, capital invested in manufacturing, the number of employ- 
ees, the value of the product, and the amount of wages 
earned. This progress, the President holds, was acceler- 
ated under the McKinley Bill. The expansion of foreign 
trade is noted, and the reports of the savings banks are 
made the basis of the declaration that there never has been 
a time in our history when work was so abundant or 
wages so high. In this development of national wealth 
the President affirms that, in his judgment, the protective 
system has played a great part. He accepts the result of 
the recent election as introducing a new policy, involving 
a tariff law constructed solely with reference to revenue, 
and he recommends;}that the whole subject of tariff revision 
be left to the incoming Congress. Foreign affairs call for 
little attention because no serious points of controversy are 
presented. Reciprocity treaties have been concluded 
with ten nations; the Behring Sea dispute has been sub- 
mitted to arbitration ; the difficulty with Chili has been 
settled ; a re-examination of our relations with Canada, 
with full reference to all the financial, commercial, and 
other questions which enter into the intercourse of the two 
countries, is suggested. Since March 4, 1889, the public 
debt has been reduced more than $259 ,000,000, and during 
the same period more than $432,000,000 has been paid 
for pensions; the revenues for the fiscal year ending July 
30 from all sources were $425,868,260,22, and the expend- 
itures for all purposes were $415,953,806.56, leaving a 
balance of more than $10,000,000. The reduction of the 
public debt during the year was $40,570,467.98. The 
President recommends the continuance of the policy of sub- 
sidies, and of the development of the new navy; notes the 
fact that in June two years hence the expenditure for pen- 
sions will be $188,000,000, and apparently approves of it; 
comments on the necessity of quarantine regulations, and of 
protecting railroad employees ; and calls attention to the 
dangers connected with election methods and practices. 


8 

The new French Premier, M. Ribot, brings to that dif- 
ficult position vigorous character, general confidence, and 
a record of political action which inspires respect for his 
courage and prudence. As Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
the Loubet Cabinet, he made a distinct impression, not 
only on France, but on the foreign offices with which he 
dealt, and, like M. Constans, stood out from most of his 
associates as a man of exceptional vigor. The new Cabi- 
net includes several members of the late Loubet Cabinet, 
among them M. Bourgeois, who exchanges the Ministry of 
Public Instruction and the Arts for the Ministry of Justice 
and Public Worship. M. Bourgeois is a Radical who 
made a very successful record in the last Cabinet. M. 
Loubet, the former Prime Minister, becomes Minister of 





the Interior. The policy of the new Ministry was announced 
in both bodies of the Assembly by the usual declaration, 
and in the Chamber, by a vote of 306 to ror, a resolution 
of confidence was adopted. The critical question was the 
attitude of the Ministry toward the Panama Canal investi- 
gation, and the declaration affirmed, apparently in the 
clearest language, the determination of the Cabinet to aid 
by every means in its power the thorough investigation of 
the scandal. In the course of the debate which followed 
the reading of the declaration M. Bourgeois announced 
that the Ministry would accord to the Investigating Com- 
mittee the most extensive powers compatible with the prin- 
ciple of keeping separate the judicial and legislative func 
tions. The Ministry, he said, had ordered a post-mortem in- 
vestigation of the body of Baron Reinach, and was prepared 
in other ways to.manifest the sincerity and thoroughness 
of its determination to push the investigation to the utmost. 
The Ministry will, however, stand firmly in opposition to 
the apparently revolutionary resolution introduced in the 
Assembly, the details of which have not reached this country, 
but the result of which would apparently be an unconstitu- 
tional usurpation of judicial functions by the Committee. 
On this point the Ministry declare themselves uncompromis- 
ingly in favor of preserving sharp lines between the two 
departments of the Government, and on this point they 
are probably right. There is always danger, in moments of 
political passion, and especially in so excitable a body as 
the French Assembly, that unconstitutional measures will 
be pushed through, and that, to rapidly reach even worthy 
ends, violence may be done to the constitutional restraints. 
The first declarations of the Ribot Cabinet inspire confi- 
dence in its honesty, patriotism, and courage. 


@ 


By a vote of 129 to 121 the Spanish Cortes last week 
voted lack of confidence in the action of the Conservative 
Ministry upon the municipal scandals, and Canovas and 
his Cabinet have resigned. Coming so closely upon the 
resignation of the French Ministry of M. Loubet, it is 
significant that the Spanish ministeriai crisis has a similar 
origin. It was brought about by the lack of confidence 
in the force and honesty of the Ministry in dealing with 
the question of corruption. In Spain, as well as in France, 
there is a widespread alarm at recent social disturbances, 
and a feeling that these disturbances have not been treated 
with the necessary resolution and firmness. We have 
reported, from time to time, the Anarchist and other out- 
breaks in the large cities. There are many evidences of 
widespread social discontent, and there is a growing feel- 
ing that this tendency to disorder must be met with a 
vigorous execution of the law. The reports of the munici- 
pal scandals have been so incomplete that very little is 
known about their extent and character in this country, 
and it is probable that they furnish simply the occasion 
for the overthrow of the Canovas Ministry, which had 
been in power for the last two years. 


® 
At the International Monetary Conference the Levy 
plan to relieve the strain upon gold by the withdrawal of 
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gold coins of less valué than four dollars, and the substi- 
tution of silver coins for them, received much less support 
thanvhad the De Rothschild proposition to increase silver 
purchases. When the American delegates were called 
upon to express their views of the situation, Mr. McCreary, 
of Kentucky, made an extremely able statement of the 
American position. After criticising the one-sidedness of 
the De Rothschild plan, he continued : 

“The object of the Conference should be, not the fixing of a price 
which should keep silver below par, but to enlarge its use and restore 
it to a parity with the value it had with gold prior to 1873, when it was 
first outlawed. . . . Neither the world’s stock nor the anticipated sup- 
plies of gold are sufficient to meet the demand. The owners and holders 
of money, bonds, and mortgages are directly interested in reducing the 
volume of money, because that increases the purchasing power of their 
money or its equivalents; but the interests of the farmer, laborer, and 
producer demand a constantly increasing volume of money, because 
the rate of such increase regulates the price of property and the wages 
of laborers. The volume of gold and silver in the world was nearly 
equal when silver was stricken down and the amount of coin reduced, 
resulting in a diminished amount of money and constant shrinkage of 
values. I believe the best aim of this Conference to be the general 
remonetization of silver.” 


This was certainly the position of the American Con- 
gress, which unanimously indorsed international bimetal- 
lism as a safe or shrewd substitute for the national bimetal- 
lism proposed in the Free Coinage Bill. ‘On hearing this 
statement of America’s attitude, Mr. de Rothschild form- 
ally withdrew his proposition. President Andrews, of 
Brown University, another member of the American dele- 
gation, was asked to state the probable policy of the incom- 
ing administration toward silver. He said that if America 
must choose between abandoning gold and abandoning 
silver, Mr. Cleveland would strongly favor the abandon- 
ment of silver. America demanded bimetallism, not in the 
interest of her silver-producers, but in the interest of the 
world’s commerce. “We have not a dollar in silver 
beyond our needs in the United States. If Europe is not 
enough interested in the matter to co-operate with us, we 
will soon decrease our annual silver purchases and begin 
to provide by recruiting our currency with issues of paper.” 
We doubt if Mr. Cleveland is as far advanced as President 
Andrews on the question of using paper money instead of 
coin, but nearly every bimetallist outside of the mining 
States would prefer the annual issue of $50,000,000 of 
paper currency convertible into gold to our present system 
of issuing $50,000,000 of silver currency, nominally incon- 
vertible, but really requiring the same gold reserve as 
paper. 
S 

The Agricultural Conference in England surprised the 
public by the radical character of the demands it formu- 
lated. As it consisted largely of Tory landlords, it was 
expected to ask that local tax rates be lightened at the 
expense of the national treasury, but it was not expected 

ask that the nation should return to protection in order 
to raise the price of grain. This, however, it did, in spite 
of the protest of the Minister of Agriculture in the late 
Conservative administration that English consumers would 
never consent to the re-enactment of the bread taxes. 
But the protectionist resolution adopted by the Conference 
created less surprise than its emphatic indorsement of 
bimetallism. The recent declaration of Archbishop Walsh 
that the agricultural depression in Ireland was as largely 
due to the appreciation of gold as to the increase of 
foreign competition was emphatically echoed by the Eng- 
lish Conference, and the same ex-Minister who opposed 
the protectionist resolution is to introduce a bimetallist 
bill into the English Parliament. It may be said 


that while the value of the agricultural land in Eng- 
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land rose twenty-five per cent. between the adoption 
of free trade in 1846 and the demonetization of sil- 
ver in 1873 and 1874,it has been steadily going down 
ever since. Mr. Giffen, the most scholarly monometallist in 
England, said in his address before the Royal Statistical 
Society a few years ago that the value of agricultural land 
had fallen from ten thousand million dollars in 1875 to 
eight thousand five hundred millions in 1885. The loss, 
he said, was rather apparent than real, because gold had 
appreciated in value about fifteen per cent. This was 
without doubt true, but the fact affords little consolation 
either to renters or to landlords who are in debt. Dur- 
ing the present year there has again been a sharp diminu- 
tion in farm values, and this fact led to the adoption of the 
resolution demanding that silver be restored to the world’s 
currency. 
& 

There is very little doubt that Monsignor Satolli, the 
Papal Ablegate now in this country, is intrusted with 
large authority in the settlement of controverted questions 
within the American branch of the Roman Catholic 
Church, though we shall wait for some more official decla- 
ration before believing that this authority is absolute and 
final, so that from his decision no appeal can be taken to 
the Vatican. It appears probable that the issue joined 
between Father (not Archbishop) Corrigan and his bishop, 
reported in another column, will be determined by Mon- 
signor Satolli, and not improbable that the issue, apparently 
settled, between Father McGlynn and his superior, Arch- 
bishop Corrigan, will be reopened, and a way afforded for 
the return of Father McGlynn to the Church. The settle- 
ment of these ecclesiastical questions, however, if in reality 
Monsignor Satolli is intrusted with their settlement, is of 
insignificant interest to the general American public as 
compared with his possible decision on the public school 
question. It is, at all events, very certain that extraordi- 
nary authority has been conferred upon him, and that his 
views upon this question, if they are not final, at least 
probably foreshadow the views of the Pope himself, which 
are final. Thus the address delivered by him at the 
recent meeting of the American Archbishops in New York, 
and embodying, according to his report, the instructions 
given to him by the Pope, is of the highest importance. 
This address has been given to the public; we regret that 
its length precludes our publication of it entire. 

@ 

In this address Monsignor Satolli declares that “ there is 
no repugnance in their [youths’] learning the first elements 
and the higher branches of the arts and natural sciences 
in public schools controlled by the State ;” that “the 
Catholic Church in general, and especially the Holy See, 
far from condemning or treating with indifference the pub- 
lic schools, desires rather that, by the joint connection of 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, there should be public 
schools in every State ;” that “it is left to the judgment 
and wisdom of the Ordinaries to decide whether in a cer- 
tain part of their respective dioceses a parochial school 
can be built and kept up in a fitting manner not inferior 
to the public schools, taking into consideration the tem- 
poral condition of the parents while the graver needs of 
procuring their spiritual welfare and the decent support of 
the Church are pressing.” The importance of religious 
instruction in the Catholic faith is strenuously urged ; the 
importance of maintaining parochial or other purely Catho- 
lic schools, where practicable, is recognized though not 
strongly urged ; and three possible methods of so co-operat- 
ing with the State as to secure the religious education of 
Catholic children are suggested. These are, in brief: (1) 
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permission to teach the Catholic children the Catholic 
catechism out of school hours in the school buildings ; 
(2) an arrangement for such catechetical classes outside 
the public school building; and (3) simple insistence 
upon religious training at home, though this last Mon- 
signor Satolli regards as the least satisfactory of the three. 


@ 


We have often asserted that the Roman Catholic Church 
holds education to be the function of the Church, not of the 
State, while the American people hold education to be the 
function of the State, not of the Church. Monsignor 
Satolli’s address, if it comes, as it appears to do, with the 
authority of the Vatican, requires us to retract our frequently 
made assertion, since this address clearly recognizes the 
public school as legitimate. It is the office of the 
State, says Monsignor Satolli, “to provide and pro- 
tect everything by which its citizens are conformed to 
moral goodness while they live peaceably, together with a 
sufficiency of temporal good, under laws propagated by 
civil authority.” Of course the principles of this address 
are vehemently resisted by what we may call the non- 
American or Ultramontane section in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and Monsignor Satolli’s authority to represent the 
Pope is vehemently denied. None the less is it clear that 
his action, taken in connection with the recent action of 
the Pope in recognizing Republicanism in France, indicates 
a settled policy of the Vatican to recognize more fully the 
political methods and the industrial, social, and educational 
habits of the various peoples among which the Roman Catho- 
lic Church exists. Even had Pope Leo XIII. adhered to the 
reactionary policy of Pius IX., it is doubtful whether the 
Roman Catholic parents in this country would long have 
endured the strain of maintaining parochial schools, 
generally inferior in their quality to the ‘public schools, 
and giving to their children an education which, however 
it may have fitted them for another life, fitted them for 
this life not so well as the education offered as a free 
gift. If the American section of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church, led by Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ire- 
land, is enforced, as would seem to be the case, by the 
Vatican, the protests of the un-American and Ultramon- 
tane section will certainly prove futile; and all liberal 
Protestants will live in hope of securing a modus operandi 
on the school question in some such method as that indi- 
cated by the Papal Ablegate. 


® 


Mr, Gardner, the Superintendent of the Society for the 
Prevention of Crime, of which Dr. Parkhurst is President, 
has been arrested and is on trial upon charges of using his 
position, exactly as the police are charged with using 
theirs, for purposes of blackmail. We have neither the 
tight nor the desire to prejudge the case; but the pre- 
sumption that every accused is innocent is considerably 
strengthened in this case, since it is evident that a convic- 
‘tion of Mr. Gardner would be a most serious blow to the 
Society, and even his arrest and the consequent public 
Suspicion are likely to turn attention from the real issue. 
The endeavor of the police authorities to evade this issue 
is itself a suspicious circumstance. The question is not, 
Are there gambling-houses and houses of ill fame in the 
city? nor, Can they be absolutely suppressed? nor, Is it 
well to suppress them? but, Do the police receive compensa- 
tion from gambling-houses and houses of ill fame for leaving 
them undisturbed? This is Dr. Parkhurst’s charge, and it 
is not answered by “ You're another.” Mr. Byrnes has 
issued a long letter in reply to Dr. Parkhurst’s charges. 
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This letter is temperate in spirit but inconclusive in state. 
ment. He affirms that in seven months the police have 
raided 440 houses ot ill fame, arrested 2,572 women, and 
similarly raided 34 gambling-houses and 32 policy-shops. 
But he concedes that others may have sprung up to take 
their place, and seems to us practically to concede that he 
is not endeavoring to enforce the law of prohibition. 


@ 


Dr. Parkhurst’s reply is not temperate in spirit, and its 
excessive, not to say intemperate, vehemence will alienate 
his supporters rather than add to their number. More- 
over, Mr. Byrnes’s complaint that Dr. Parkhurst has never 
sought consultation with him to secure co-operation be- 
tween the police and the Society for the Prevention of 
Crime appears to us not unreasonable. But the main 
issue Mr. Byrnes skillfully evades rather than squarely 
meets. That our readers may judge for themselves of the 
justice of our judgment, we quote (though condensing) the 
most important part of Mr. Byrnes’s letter : 


“ Theoretically, there are two radical ways to deal with prostitution. 
One is to suppress it, the other to license it. Practically, there is only 
one way. Suppressed it can never be. License it we will not. There 
remains only a middle course—a compromise course, if Dr. Parkhurst 
chooses. That course is to thrust the evil as far as possible out of 
sight—hide it from public view where it cannot corrupt the morals of 
our growing youth. That is all the police can do, and that they are 
doing to the best of their ability. It is the only way that is open to us, 
The breaking up of houses of ill fame simply results in the scattering of 
their inmates through tenement and apartment houses, where they do 
infinitely more harm than before, because of their immediate contact 
with the growing youth and the example of easy living they set. That 
example is a danger that is too dearly bought at any price.” 


This argument might be legitimate in an appeal to the Legis- 
lature to change the law, but it cannot too often be affirmed 
that the police have nothing to do with the effects of en- 
forcing the law. It is their business to enforce it, and the 
people’s business to change it if they do not like the 
effects of enforcement. The people might confer upon 
the police authority to suppress vice or not in their 
discretion ; but they have not done so, and to leave it un- 
suppressed for any reason whatever is a clear and palpable 
act of lawlessness. It is the duty of the police to enforce 
the laws, not to determine how far it is wise to enforce 
them. 
@ 


We are satisfied from private advices that the efforts of 
Dr. Parkhurst and his Society have been effectual in closing 
some of the worst, though least disorderly, of these houses 
in New York City. Some light on the possibility of enforc- 
ing laws against vice is also thrown by the experience of 
the city of Pittsburg, where, apparently, the police have 
done their duty under the pressure of a momentary public 
indignation, but where it seems equally apparent that the 
churches have not done theirs. We are aware that the 
secular papers are not always just in their reports of the 
action and inaction of churches ; and it is quite possible 
that the New York “ Herald’s” antithetical summary of 
the message of the Pittsburg churches to the fallen women 
of that city sacrifices truth to rhetoric: “‘Go and sin 
somewhere else’ supplants ‘Go and sin no more,’” 
Nevertheless, we fail to find in the press reports of any 
vigorous measures by the churches to help these women 
driven from their houses into the streets, and left money- 
less and friendless. There is an indication of some effort 


on the part of one or two Roman Catholic priests to pro- 
vide for them in a Home for the Fallen, and there may be 
corresponding efforts on the part of some Protestant 
churches, which our exchanges have failed to report; if so, 
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we shall be glad to have any of our Pittsburg readers supply 
the omission. Certainly the effort on the part of the 
police to enforce the law against houses of vice should be 
accompanied by corresponding efforts on the part of Chris- 
tian philanthropists to redeem the vicious and to provide 
for them means of honest livelihood. 


8 


The country will heartily concur in President Harrison’s 
recommendation to Congress to place the whole subject of 
quarantine regulation under National control, and to thus 
make that regulation uniform at all ports. Our highest 
sanitary experts concur in the belief that another outbreak 
of cholera in Europe in the spring or early summer is all 
but certain. To meet the danger there is absolute need 
for the establishing of a systematic and uniform treatment 
of vessels arriving here from abroad, as well as the most 
careful examination of sanitary conditions by all local 
authorities, to whom also must fall the duty of discovering, 
isolating, and treating sporadic cases. Legislation by|Con- 
gress should not be delayed, and there is already a bill 
before the House which, with possible amendments 
and accompanied by a liberal appropriation, may answer 
the purpose very well. It was introduced by Congress- 
man Raynor, and provides for a National Board of Health 
under the general direction of the Treasury Department. 
The Board would consist of three Commissioners—of 
Quarantine, Sanitation, and Vital Statistics, respectively— 
together with an Advisory Commission made up the 
Surgeons-General of the Army and Navy and a legal 
adviser. This Commission would have power to promul- 
gate rules strictly governing the entry of all merchant 
vessels into our ports, with heavy penalties for their viola- 
tion. Any regulations the States or cities might choose 
to make for their own protection would, of course, hold 
good except as they might contradict or interfere with the 
National laws. Such a Commission would do well to 
begin its work by seeking the opinions of all medical 
scientists and quarantine authorities on the means of 
preventing infection and dealing with an epidemic. 
There is a wide difference of opinion on these points, and 
a settled policy must precede all practical action. We are 
glad to see that a special committee of the New York 
Board of Trade and Transportation is sending letters to 
Mayors of seaboard and lake cities, Governors of States, 
health officers, and other persons having expert knowledge 
on the subject, asking for opinions as to the best method 
to pursue. The Medical Advisory Committee of the New 
York Chamber of Commerce is also expected to furnish 
what should be a most valuable report on the whole sub- 
ject of cholera and quarantine. With the World’s Fair 
close at hand, and with the whole subject of immigration 
in an unsettled state, it is of immense importance for peo- 
ple here and abroad to know at once what the action of 
our Government is to be. President Harrison states that 
the “twenty days” circular will be continued in force, 
while the Senate Committee on Immigration seems 
inclined to recommend entire suspension of immigration 
for a year—surely a radical step, and one whose adoption 
would look as if there were a disingenuous attempt to 
make the cholera danger an excuse for action really due 
to a desire to restrict immigration at large. 


8 


The first performance of the new Theater of Arts and 
Letters will be given at Proctor’s Theater, in this city, on 
Thursday night, and the success of the enterprise will be 
watched with great interest. For the Theater of Arts and 
Letters is a quiet, rational, and very influential endeavor 
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to bring once more literature upon the stage by affording 
an opportunity of presenting plays by American authors 
without reference to financial considerations. In this way 
it hopes to stimulate the writing of plays by literary 
men, to educate public taste to demand clean plays and 
plays of literary quality, and to afford encouragement and 
offer recognition to play-writing which shall be at once dra. 
matic in spirit and literary in tone. Mr. Howells, Mr, 
Stockton, Mr. Davis, Mr. Eggleston, and Mrs. Harrison 
are among the American writers who are announced as 
having plays in preparation, and it needs no detailed de. 
scription of the enterprise to indicate the enormous advan- 
tage to the stage and to the public of an organization 
which, on the one hand, shall stimulate the production of 
plays for the stage by writers of the first rank, and, on the 
other hand, shall make an honest attempt to train the 
public to demand such plays and such plays only. The 
deplorable condition to which the theaters have fallen in so 
many places is due to a low taste both on the part of the 
public which patronizes them and on the part of the play- 
writers who write for them. That there is a better taste 
is abundantly demonstrated whenever plays of pure qual- 
ity and fine literary form are presented. It is not only the 
public but the managers who need the stimulus and educa- 
tion of the Theater of Arts and Letters. No organization 
of an artistic character was ever formed in this city which 
had behind it a more influential or important list of 
names than that of the men and women who are in hearty 
sympathy with the new movement. 


 & 
The Christmas Ideal 


The prelude of angelic song which ushered in the divinest 
life ever lived among men was soon drowned by the discord- 
ant cry, “ Crucify him, crucify him!’ That radiant dawn 
has been followed by a day of storm and strife, and the even- 
ing of rest and peace in achievement is still far distant. 
Men are more eager, restless, inquiring, than on the first 
Christmas Day ; life is more strenuous and exacting. 
There are more problems to be solved, more questions to 
be answered, more sacrifices to be made, more work to be 
done, than ever before. For the Christ came bringing not 
peace but a sword; came not to give more contentment 
with present attainment, but divine discontent ; not to give 
society repose in imperfection, but the constant necessity 
to seek something nobler than it possesses. It was a 
terrible test which was applied to the world when Christ 
was born in Bethlehem ; it was subjecting the real to the 
silent but relentless judgment of the Ideal. If he had 
spoken no word of teaching, but had gone his quiet way and 
in hidden paths let the sweetness and holiness and power 
of his nature find expression in common relations and 
simple ministries, he would still have brought all men to 
judgment. For in him not only was God revealed, but the 
prophecy in every man was fulfilled. He remains the only 
Ideal yet completely realized in this imperfect world, and 
he has become the divinest type of character known to 
men. Because he lived and spoke and died the world has 
never rested and can never rest this side of perfection. 
Men must strive so long as the world stands, society must 
struggle towards juster laws and purer forms, the Church 
must agonize more and more over the sorrows and sins of 
a humanity which it is commissioned to sustain and guide. 
Not peace, but the holy strife against selfishness in all its 
myriad forms ; not rest, but divine discontent with present 
achievements and unbroken endeavor to surpass them— 
this is the heritage of the first Christmas, And in this 
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spirit The Christian Union endeavors, in the editorials that 
follow, to point out some of the ideals which lie within 
reach, if we are wise enough and good enough to grasp 
them. For the ideal is not a dream; it is the fulfillment 


‘of the real. 
% 
The Ideal Home 


The ideal home is the one that ministers to the needs 
of all those who make it. It is the place where sympathy, 
interest, intelligent understanding of even the moods of its 
circle, inspiration, and above all repose, are found. The 
ideal home ministers intelligently to the needs of the 
spiritual and intelligent nature, as well as the physical. 
Its development unto perfection depends on the combined 
efforts of its responsible members. The ideal home was 
never attained by the efforts of one, but by the co-opera- 
tion of all, This does not mean that each shall fit himself 
into a mold. A perfect home is like a perfect mosaic, 
where each part, with its individual difference, fits in its 
place to make the perfect design. 

The corner-stone of the ideal home is love; it is love 
that is its life; love is its inspiration, its defense, its 
crown of victory. Sorrow, defeat, shame itself, are van- 
quished where love has its perfect work. ‘“O world, 
where is thy sting? O poverty, where is thy victory?” is 
the pean of him who is sheltered in the love that makes 
the ideal home. 

We are indebted to two books for the life-histories of 
two husbands and wives who created ideal homes; one 
was blessed with children, while the other was so perfect 
that the absence of children as a limitation to happiness is 
not forced upon the attention. In “ Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne and His Wife ” we realize how perfect a marriage 
can be where there are love and intellectual companionship. 
The constant interchange of confidence in these two 
lives brought that perfection of relation which is the first 
essential of an ideal home, where love loses itself in 
filling the offices of love. It is said of Mrs. Hawthorne 
that in her relations as wife she acted instinctively, not 
from a settled purpose—unconsciously, not designedly. 
As she made the ideal wife, so did he a husband. “ He 
was not, as so many men are, a merely passive and com- 
placent absorber of all this devotion. What she gave he 
returned ; she never touched him without a response ; she 
never called to him without an echo.” Could children 
have a richer inheritance than this memory ? 

In “ William and Lucy Smith ” we have another picture 
of perfect companionship, reliance, and interdependence 
that makes the cry about the spheres of the sexes seem 
barbaric. 

“ As the cord unto the bow is, 
So unto the man is woman. 
Tho’ she bends him, she obeys him ; 


Tho’ she leads him, yet she follows, 
Useless each without the other.” 


The ideal home is made musical by children’s laughter. 
Such a home has been sanctified by the hours of waiting, 
the moan of pain, the first cry of baby lips, the prayer of 
thanksgiving. Sorrow and joy have been its guests. The 
gamut of human emotion must have been felt in it, or it 
lacks one element of perfection, the power of sympathy. 
Children are the channels that connect the world and the 
home. Their manifold interests compel attention to the 
thousand outside interests that affect their lives. Life 
cannot be as rich for husband and wife as when the pos- 
sibilities of joy and sorrow, of responsibility and interest, 
for a common object of love, cement them. We all know of 
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homes that would fall apart were there no children to bind 
the husband and wife together, giving them one common 
interest. 

The ideal home has a place at its hearth for friends. 
The heart is just as large asthe hearth. If the hearth is 
too small to find a place for warmth for him who needs its 
glow, (as well as for him who makes it brighter by his 
presence, then are the hearts too small to play their part 
in the perfecting of the home. 

The ideal home is the place where souls are born. No 
church is so sacred, no communion so truly an act of 
remembrance, as that of a family gathered in unity of 
sympathy—in prayer. The ideal home does not depend 
upon the Church for the spiritual life of its members; it is 
the feeder of the spiritual life of the Church ; it is the 
auxiliary of the Church in its efforts to lift man to God’s 
ideal for him. 

Books, pictures, and music are the essentials of the 
ideal home ; they never find rivals in the things that make 
for display. The yearly income adjusts itself to that 
which ministers to the happiness of those who make the 
home circle, and the ciphers of that income are not the 
measure of its possibility of conferring happiness. 

The ideal home represents common sacrifice for a com- 
mon good, not individual sacrifice to the common good. 
No martyrs are made by choice or necessity in the ideal 
home. The happiness and development of each is the 


_ business of all, and the conditions and environment are 


compelled, as far as possible, to accomplish this result. 
Above all is the ideal home a place of rest. Within its 
walls are found no warring elements. To the latest hour 
of life the memory of it stands a bulwark against tempta- 
tion; a shadow of peace in time of sorrow; a spring of 
refreshing in the time of weariness; the one place that 
makes comprehensible the love, the mercy, the fatherhood 


of God. 
% 
The Industrial Ideal 


The industrial ideal of the present age differs greatly 
from that of the age which preceded us, and the ideal of 
the age which follows will, we trust, differ as substantially 
from that of our own. To the generous-hearted in all 
ages it has been given to see with much clearness the lines 
of progress it is their duty to pursue, but to none is it 
given to mark out lines of progress for generations yet 
unborn. The prophets of liberalism in one age become 
the oracles of conservatism in the next, and those who 
build their sepulchers do, by that very act, show that 
they allow the deeds of their fathers who stoned them. 
This being the lesson of history, while it teaches us to 
follow our own ideals even where they conflict with the 
traditions of our elders, it also teaches us that the lines of 
progress, which lie so clearly before us, may be changed, 
and, to our dim vision, almost reversed, in the ages that are 
to come. 

The industrial ideals of the present age are in one 
respect the exact opposite of those of the age which has 
just ended. For two generations nearly every generous 
reform aimed at the extension of individual liberty. The 
short creed of those struggling for a better future was the 
absolute right of every individual to seek his own welfare. 
The supreme duty of the public was to promote the liberty 
of the individual. To-day this is the creed of conserva- 
tism. The creed of those who have taken up the struggle 
for a better future is the absolute right of the public to 
seek its own welfare, and the supreme duty of every indi- 
vidual to promote the public welfare. The same type of men 
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—and often the same men—who fought hardest for the over- 
throw of laws restricting individual liberty, are now fighting 
hardest for the enactment of laws restricting such liberty. 
It is true that in this country the agitation of the old-school 
liberals for complete freedom of trade is not yet ended. 
But it will be noticed that those who are carrying it forward 
most zealously base their appeals, not on the “ inalienable 
right” of every individual to exchange the products of his 
labor where he will, but on the increase of the public 
wealth which commerce brings, and the wrong of permit- 
ting any industry to tax the public for its own support, 
instead of bearing its share of the public burdens. In the 
late election the parties which laid down most explicitly 
the principles of absolute free trade—the Prohibition and 
People’s parties—are those which are most impatient for 
the realization of the new industrial ideal, that industries 
which injure the public shall be suppressed, and that 
those which extort from the public shall be placed under 
public control. In England the groupings of parties fol- 
low the same lines, and these are much more clearly drawn, 
for the reason that there is one great party distinctly pro- 
gressive, and another great party distinctly conservative. 
It is the old Liberals who to-day are demanding the re- 
striction or suppression of the liquor traffic by local option, 
and public ownership of natural monopolies; while it is 
the old Conservat'ves who now array themselves against 
the principle of State interference. 

Yet this statement of the industrial ideals toward whose 
realization we are to-day advancing does not bring out 
the magnitude of the new movement, nor the heart of it. 
All thought begins in feeling, and the sense that every in- 
dividual, every industry, every nation, is bound to seek its 
own good only through the service of the common good of 
all, is only a part of the moral and religious feeling which 
is the source of this world-wide current of human thought. 
More deep, perhaps, lies the sense that human brother- 
hood demands for all men equality of opportunities, 

The struggles of the last two generations gave to all 
men equality of political opportunities. But while this 
ideal was being carried forward to its ultimate triumph— 
especially during the four bloody years in which its triumph 
was consummated—equality of industrial opportunities 
steadily lost ground, and in the end seemed virtually 
destroyed. A generation ago, when the capital required 
for successful competition in any industry was insignificant, 
there was a certain measure of equality in industrial oppor- 
tunities. Any man might enter the field, and any man of 
brains and energy might hope to make himself a captain of 
industry. In a large measure it was true that every man 
had the opportunity and the duty of making his own indus- 
trial position. This era ended with our civil war. At that 
time American society separated into rich and poor, in the 
same way, though not in the same degree, that European 
society was separated. Every year since, the separation 
has been a widening one. To-day the government and 
railroad securities alone of Christendom aggregate sixty 
thousand millions, enabling hundreds of thousands of 
families to live luxuriously without any obligation to labor 
or even tb superintend ; while the capital required for suc- 
cessful competition in almost every industry has so enor- 
mously increased that the great mass of men have no 
opportunity to attain industrial power, or even industrial 
independence. 

Yet the spirit of brotherhood—the spirit which demands 
equality of opportunities—is stronger to-day than ever 
before, and it is animating generous-minded men all over 
the world to struggle for the establishment in the field of 
industry of that equality which has already been estab- 
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lished in the field of politics. The public control of 
industries, as rapidly as competition ceases and monopoly 
takes its place, means that democracy will rule in the 
industrial world as it to-day rules in the political world, 
The industrial rulers will no longer be the possessors of 
inherited fortunes, any more than our political rulers are the 
possessors of inherited places. They will acknowledge 
that their supreme duty is the service of the public and 
not of a class. And they will owe their position to the 
suffrages of those whom they are to govern. 

Consciously or unconsciously, it is an ideal of industrial 
democracy which is animating Christian nations in the 
industrial advances they are now making. That which 
binds together the reforms of all ages is the spirit of human 
brotherhood, and this spirit will, never have completed 
its work until in our industrial life equality of opportunities 
shall have been granted to all the children of men. 


eS 
Ideal Art for the People 


In his charming verses on Nuremberg, familiar to al} 
who love that quaint old town, Longfellow touched with 
poetic instinct the central fact in the vigorous art life that 
once had its home within those ancient walls : 

“ Everywhere I see around me rise the wondrous world of art ; 

Fountains wrought with richest sculpture standing in the common 

mart. 


As the weaver plied the shuttle, wove he too the mystic rhyme, 
And the smith his iron measures hammered to the anvil’s chime.” 


The art of the city, in the day when painters, sculptors, 
and mastersingers were in full tide of work and song, did 
not rest in the genius of the few, but in the mood of the 
many. The instinct for beauty, and the training which 
recognized it under all forms, were universal ; for art grows 
out of a deep, rich soil, and grows only when such a soil is 
provided for it. It may produce sporadically in an alien 
atmosphere, but it is never productive of great works on a 
great scale unless it is representative of a wide popular 
impulse and sympathy, unless it is national or racial. In 
this country, as in England, art does not really touch our 
life; it is not yet one of our natural forms of expression. 
We do not understand its immense importance in a rich 
and rounded civilization; nor do we realize how much we 
are losing of homely, every-day content and rest. A real, 
living art means beauty in dress and habit, joy in the 
manual industries in the production of things sound and 
harmonious ; it means striving for the idea] in common 
occupations, and spiritual and intellectual rest and delight 
in common work. 

We think of art as a luxury, an embellishment—the 
delicate growth of a fortunate age, and the choice work of 
a favored few. It is to-day and in this country largely 
the possession of the rich. Nothing could be farther from 
a true idea of art, or a true use of it. Great art is a sturdy, 
vigorous plant, demanding a rich soil, a broad sky, and 
free winds ; it is never an exotic to be nourished delicately 
by a few, and kept from contact with the vulgar world. It 
is great only when it is so much a part of the world that it 
is its most inevitable and unforced expression, ‘The Greek 
tragedies and Shakespeare’s plays were part'of the intensest 
popular life of their time; and wherever books, pictures, 
statues, and noble buildings have multiplied they have 
been close to the fullest and often the most turbulent life. 
We shall never know what art really means, nor what its 
service to man can be, until we cease to think of it as a lux 
ury and an ornament, and learn to think of it as a neces 
sity—something which we must have, not for the few, but 
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for the many. The commonplace and vulgar public 
buildings that deface streets and squares in all parts of 
the country furnish their own melancholy testimony to 
the absence of a real art impulse. When such an impulse 
makes itself felt, we shall replace with very different 
structures most of our public buildings, our school-houses, 
and our churches, There is already a beginning of sound 
work in architecture, but it is only a beginning. 

Commonplace and vulgar structures are a sin against 
one of the laws of human development ; they rob people 
at large of a noble education. There may be some con- 
nection between the reign of machine politics and our 
showy and ignoble buildings; certain it is that when we 
value our political institutions as our noblest possession, 
we shall house the heads of State and city in the most 
beautiful and impressive structures we can erect. The 
Parthenon was Greece embodied in a building ; are Boston, 
New York, and Chicago willing to be intellectually and 
morally represented by their respective post-offices? When 
Michael Angelo said of a certain statue, “‘ Leave it to the 
judgment of the public square,” he was thinking of cities 
in which the instinct for beauty and familiarity with its 
great illustrations in art were diffused among the class 
often called the “ common people ;” the class for whom Mr. 
Lincoln once said God must care a good deal, since he had 
made so many of them! The lack of the instinct and of 
access to great art makes the judgment of our public 
squares worthless. 

Mr. William Morris is a Socialist for art’s sake; he 
believes that the people at large have joint ownership in 
every great piece of art, and that great art will not return 
until that ownership isrecognized. Mr. Morris is right so far 
as access to beautiful things is concerned ; a noble paint- 
ing, statue, or building belongs to the public just as much 
as a great piece of natural scenery. The private posses- 
sion of Niagara Falls or of Pike’s Peak would not be toler- 
ated; these are gifts from God, and they are gifts to 
humanity, not to individuals; they are as much a part of 
the life which is a common inheritance as is air or water. 
No man owns the landscape, although many own the fields 
which compose it; no man owns the horizon, although the 
place from which we see it may be private property. 
4schylus did not own the “ Prometheus Bound,’ Shake- 
speare did not own “ Hamlet,” the Roman Catholic Church 
does not own St. Peter’s, London does not own West- 
minster Abbey; there is a right of guardianship lodged in 
many hands, but every work of genius belongs to the 
world. No man has a right to hang a piece of immor- 
tality on his walls and lock the world out. A thing of 
immortality has no lesser ownership than that of humanity 
itself, The cathedrals are open to every comer, the 
noblest public buildings stand where every eye can see 
them, the great poems are sown broadcast in the memory 
of the world; the time must come when pictures, books, 
and music shall be as accessible as nature herself to every 
mind that seeks them. 

The road to this inevitable end is already clear; public 
libraries, art galleries, and concerts are multiplying. In 
some of our museums of art competent teachers are giving 
public and gratuitous instruction concerning the art prod- 
ucts and the processes represented ; the municipality of 
Paris is opening in every quarter of that city choice libraries 
where every workingman may become familiar with the 
highest achievements of his particular handicraft. All 


this is sound and promising, but it is only a beginning. 
The time is coming when every great book, picture, statue, 
and building will be within reach of every man or woman 
who can profit by access to it; when we shall reverse our 
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conception of art, and cease to think of it as the embellish 
ment of wealth and the possession of a fortunate few, 
because we shall recognize its necessity in a sound and 
safe community life. 


The Ideal Church 


There is no one ideal church—no one pattern according 
to which all churches can be organized, no one creed in 
which all are to express their faith, no one ritual in which 
all are to express their worship, no one method in which 
all are to do their work. ‘There is one ideal for the coun- 
try, another for the town, another for the city, and, in the 
city, one for the down-town ward, another for the up-town 
ward; there is one for the university town, another for 
the manufacturing town; one for the last century, another 
for the present century, a third for the century yet to come. 
For the church is a flexible institution, and is to adapt its* 
forms of teaching, of worship, and of work to the needs of 
the community and the age. It is to be a living church, 
and all things that live change. There are, however, 
some fundamental principles which the ideal church must 
recognize; there is an essential spirit which must animate 
the ideal church wherever it may be. 

It must be a church of the Living God. That there is 
a God, that he is a living God, that he dwells in the hearts 
of his children, that he inspires, comforts, encourages, and 
maintains them ; that heis the Great I Am, not the Great I 
Was ; that he is as truly living to-day as in the days of 
Abraham, Moses, David, Isaiah, or Paul; that he isa self- 
revealing and communicating God; that he imparts himself 
to man and that man has a capacity to perceive him, receive 
him, live by him—this is the message of the church, this 
is the ground and reason for its existence. Any organiza- 
tion which has not this living God in the heart of it, which 
has not some capacity to communicate to others the knowl- 
edge of this living God and the life which he imparts, is 
not a church. It may be a social club; a Bureau of 
Charities; a Society for Ethical Culture; an Academy of 
Ethics and Philosophy—but it is not a church. 

The minister in the ideal church is not a framer of theol- 
ogies, nor a teacher of moralities, nor an administrator of 
charities, still less of ecclesiasticism, nor a reciter of rituals 
he is a messenger charged with a Divine Message. If he 
forgets this message to become a teacher of single tax or 
multiform tax, protection or free trade, prohibition or high 
license, socialism or individualism, Calvinism or Arminian- 
ism, Romanism or Protestantism, he ceases to be a preacher, 
and becomes a lecturer. Religion is the life of God in the 
soul of man. The function of the preacher is to com- 
municate that life to the souls of men. If he has not that 
life in himself, or if he has not power to communicate it 
to others, he should leave the pulpit and take to some 
other vocation. It is said that the people are tired of 
hearing theology. Yes! if the theology has no religion in 
it; no! if it be animated by the true religious spirit. All 
the great preachers from the time of Paul down have been 
preachers of a living theology; that is, they have pro- 
claimed the living God, his Law, his Life. “To know God, 
the Maker—to know the Divine Laws and /nmer Har- 
monies of this universe, must always be the highest glory 
for a man! and not to know them always the highest dis- 
grace for a man, however common it be!” So says Car- 
lyle. To make men know God, and the divine laws and 
the inner harmonies of this universe—this is the function 
of the preacher of the ideal church, and so to give men 
this highest knowledge that they shall live according to 
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God’s laws and in harmony with the inner harmonies of 
the universe. 

The ideal church may have or may not have a liturgy. 
If prayers are recited under the mistaken notion that 
piety is measured by the regularity and propriety of 
the performances, then the liturgy is a dead thing— 
lifeless lumber that should be carried out of the sanc- 
tuary which it dishonors, But if around this liturgy clus- 
ter a thousand sacred memories, if the prayers of all 
those who have used it in past time are heard by the 
worshipers in the cathedral, if the way to God is clearer 
because it is a highway and so many have walked therein, 
then is the liturgy a sacred part of the life of the ideal 
church, because of life in the worshipers who use it. 
Some men climb up to God by the ladder which ever 
since Jacob’s dream has been seen reaching from earth to 
heaven—climbing more easily because on rounds on which 
their fathers have ascended ; some men wing their way to 
God like the: bird that flies upward by a path which it 
makes for itself,a path no other {bird ever traversed. 
In the ideal church of the future there will be place 
for both the ladder of prayer and the flight of prayer. 
But, whatever its ritual or no-ritual, in the ideal church 
there will be a spirit of devotion. God will be in the 
house, not because the house has been dedicated to 
him, but because the souls of the worshipers have been 
dedicated to him; because the life of God is in the souls 
of these men, and there is a sacred atmosphere of awe 
and reverence and devotion. This is the difference 
between an audience and a congregation: the audience 
come together to hear a lecture or a concert ; the congrega- 
tion come together to meet God, interpreted to them by 
appointed messengers in choir or in pulpit. 

Therefore in the ideal church the choir-master, the or- 
ganist, the singers, will be messengers charged also with a 
divine message. Church music will not be a frill of 
esthetic beauty to ornament a garment of dogmatic theol- 
ogy. The minister and the choir will both be prophets ; 
both will be filled with that life of God in the soul of man 
which is the essence of religion. The one will sing as the 
other will preach, to inspire that life in the souls of others. 
In the ideal church we shall no more think of allowing a god- 
less singer in the choir than a godless preacher in the pulpit. 

The ideal church will not be a mere Sunday church. 
Whether the building is open seven days in the week or 
only one isa matter of small consequence and will depend 
upon circumstances, but the church itself will be living 
and working seven days in the week. It will know but 
one difference between the secular and the religious: 
everything will be religious which can be used to pro- 
mote the life of faith and hope and love in the hearts 
of men, nothing will be religious which fails to do 
so. So it will have its Prayer-Meetings, its Society of 
Christian Endeavor, its Chautauqua Circle, its Lecture 
Courses, its Class-Rooms, its Library and Reading-Room, 
its Social Gatherings, its Clubs, its Gymnasium, perhaps 
its bowling-alley and billiard-room—anything which is 
inherently innocent, which will enable its members to 
mingle with non-members, and by the intermingling impart 
through their conduct something of the higher life. 

The ideal church will be one—not a series of disjecta 
membra. It will be one because it has found in liberty the 
secret of unity. There will be room for various tempera- 
ments, tastes, opinions, methods. There will be liberty of 
thought, of action, of ritual. The church will be one, not 
because all act alike, think alike, feel alike, but because all 
are loyal to one Master and are trying to do his work in the 
world. Its bond of unity will not be a man—a Pope; a 
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hierarchy—an Apostolic succession; a creed—a West- 
minster Confession of Faith ; a rite—a form of baptism: 
it will be love, which is the only bond of perfectness ; love 
for all the brotherhood, because love by all the brother. 
hood for one God and Father of all, and one Christ, 
Revealer and Redeemer forall. Its unity will be not that of 
the aviary but that of the grove, not that of caged singers 
trained to one flight and one song, but of free singers, in 
harmony because free. 

When shall we see this Ideal Church? How long must 
the ages wait for it? What can we bring of offering to 
complete it, what to hasten its completion ? 

“ Church of the Spirit of the life of Christ ! 
Thou that hast called and raised us from the dead, 
And nourished us with secret wine and bread, 
And warned us when we would have sacrificed 
The hopes and motives of the Christian life 
To shadowy shapes of selfish sorcery 
And idol-like indulgence ; look and see 
What spoil we bring from out our days of strife, 
And take it all! For it to Thee belongs, 
Beloved Inspirer of our lives and songs, 
Lady of God! elect and beautiful ; 
Through whose example we are dutiful, 
At least in this, that we return a share 
Of that Thy love has caused our lives to bear.” 


% 
The Ideal Society 


De Maupassant tells a story of the young wife of a 
government clerk, who is invited to the Minister’s ball. 
With much thought and care her costume is arranged, but 
it lacks jewels. Ambitious to shine as bravely as the rest, 
she asks to borrow of a rich friend, who opens her jewel- 
casket and bids her choose. With trembling hands she 
picks out a diamond necklace and fastens it round her neck. 
The ball is intoxicating. The Minister himself notices 
the wearer of the necklace. But at four in the morning she 
leaves the scene of triumph. In a dingy cab she and her 
husband seek their lodgings. Before her mirror she re- 
moves her wraps to see herself once more in all her glory. 
Alas, the necklace is gone! Search is vain, and at the 
end of a week they give it up, and face the problem of 
how to make good the loss. They find in a shop a neck- 
lace exactly like the lost one. They purchase it for thirty- 
six thousand francs—a terrible sum for a poor clerk. 

Then begins an era of debt and humiliation. They 
dismiss their servants, and take lodgings in a garret. For 
ten years they struggle, working late and early, granting 
themselves neither peace nor pleasure, till at last the 
whole sum is paid. The clerk’s wife is old and worn now. 
One day she meets her rich friend in the Champs Elysé¢es. 
At first the friend does not recognize her. Then she 
exclaims : 

“My poor Mathilde! what has changed you so?” 

“ Ah,” she answers, “I have had a hard life. Do you 
remember that necklace you lent me once ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“Well, I lost it.” 

“ What do you mean? You brought it back.” 

“T brought back another just like it, for which we have 
been ten years paying.” 

Her friend, deeply moved, holds both her hands as she 
exclaims : 

‘‘ My poor Mathilde, my necklace was paste /” 

As we read this tragiccomedy we are consumed with 
pity, not so much for the years of wasted labor as for the 
false ideals and petty aims which have caused so much 
misery. It is an epitome of the struggle which must exist 
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as long as society is a competition. We see the vulgarity 
of it in this concrete, material form, but we are not so alive 
to it when it is subtle and intellectual. Yet, whenever an 
entertainment is made brilliant, not to entertain, but to 
eclipse, whenever an anecdote is introduced for the dis- 
tinction it connotes, whenever an argument is supported, 
not for the truth it contains, but for the epigram it permits 
—there is the paste necklace, glittering to the eye, but 
dragging unseen its whole train of inevitable consequences. 

In the ideal society there is no room for competition 
and no reward for sham. Its aim is pleasure, but enno- 
bling pleasure. Business life develops self-assertion and 
combativeness ; society should stimulate sympathy. In its 
essence it is congenial companionship in leisure hours, 
and the wider the social horizon the greater the extension 
of congeniality. 

Our Puritan ancestors disdained manners as the shining 
livery of falsehood, and their naked sincerity stalked 
abroad in the severicy of nature. We are wiser than they 
in this. We recognize that the beautiful is the fit comrade 
of the good and the true, that the finest deed is finer for 
being graciously done, and the truest word stronger for 
being fitly spoken. Manners blend all diversities in har- 
mony. In a society of true breeding all topics may be 
introduced, all opinions advanced without offense. Mon- 
taigne said of himself, “‘ When any one contradicts me, he 
raises my attention, not my anger; I advance toward him 
that controverts me as to one that instructs me; the cause 
of truth ought to be the common cause of both.” 

If we could all feel this, the intellectual ideal of society 
would be already reached. The cankers of bigotry and 
vanity which blight conversation would cease to exist. 
Talk would be suggestive instead of combative, and a de- 
lightful spontaneity would take the place of the present 
timidity and reserve. Some people seem afraid to let 
their conviction out for an airing lest they be filched from 
them by controversial kidnappers, and others pat the eternal 
verities on the back with an encouraging assurance of 
support. The uncultured man gives out opinions instead 
of ideas, and announces in the beginning that they are un- 
changeable. ‘I don’t care to argue about it” is the cold 
hic jacet of conversation. Women are more addicted to 
this style than men, partly because they have never been 
forced by business life to listen to views opposed to their 
own, and partly because they are prone to interweave emo- 
tion with conviction, so that an arraignment of their opin- 
ion seems to them a personal attack. Their creed, spiritual 
or intellectual, is not so much dear to them because it is 
true, as true to them because they love it. This weakness, 
like so many other failings, is the wrong side of a virtue; 
it is sympathy run wild, and, as Macaulay once truly ob- 
served that the cure for the ills of freedom is more free- 
dom still, so the cure for this over-emotional sympathy 
consists in an intellectual sympathy which shall recognize 
mind as well as heart in forming convictions. 

Primarily, then, the ideal society will be sympathetic, 
alive on all sides to new impressions, developed on the 
artistic side, sensitive to the influence of noble music, 
sculpture, and painting; healthily alert in gayety; well 
attired, not for display, but from a sense of the beautiful ; 
high-bred, with morals that shall not shame the fineness of 
its manners ; a soul that shall not be a sarcasm on its sur- 
roundings; a public spirit which shall suppress private 
extravagance, and lavish its wealth on whatsoever makes 
for the enjoyment of all. 

It is to be feared that the social millennium, when these 
ideals shall be realized, is still far off ; but we can help it 
on if we will, by cultivating in ourselves the qualities 
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which can reach the society only through the individual ; 
by striving to judge fairly of men and things, and to awake 
our understanding that we may the better judge; by deter- 
mining to deal directly, soul to soul, with our fellows, shat- 
tering the glass wall between us with the steel glove of 
sincerity; and, finally, to intensify that electric current of 
human sympathy which shall some day circle the globe 
and make Christmas all the year round. 


& 


Editorial Notes 


The “ Advance” has not yet told us how righteousness in God 
differs in kind from righteousness in man. 

“Life” improves an old adage, making it read: “ The proof 
of the pudding is in the digesting.” Wise “ Life”! 

Have you read the account of the prayer-meeting held on the 
Spree wher the passengers expected her to founder in mid-ocean? 
A cyclone or an earthquake would be a means of grace to some 
of our church prayer-meetings. 


The “ Congregationalist” thinks that the newspapers have a 
right to discuss ecclesiastical trials while pending. So do we. 
But would not the ecclesiastical courts be delighted if they could 
commit the editors for contempt of court! And what oppor- 
tunities they would have ! 

In the city election in Malden, Massachusetts, the two tickets 
in the field were the “ Citizens’” and the “Independent Citi- 
zens’.” If names mean anything, municipal and National politics 
were certainly separated. It is worth while to add that the 
‘‘ Independent Citizens’” ticket was elected by four hundred 
majority, and the policy of no-license indorsed by a vote of 
2,200 to 1,200. 

Last week our types again illustrated the total depravity of 
inanimate things by transforming the Rev. Wilton Merle Smith 
(who, as everybody interested in the church life of New York 
knows, is pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church of this 
city) into the Rev._/. Merle Smith, of the Central Congrega- 
tional Church. We recommend this expeditious method of 
de-Presbyterianizing a clergyman to those who are responsible 
for the more ecclesiastical and more tedious procedure which is 
being followed in the trials of Dr. Briggs and Dr. Smith. 


Every new movement seems to be grist for the mill of the 
women suffragists. The temperance movement made women 
suffragists out of nearly all prohibitionists, the labor movement 
is making women suffragists out of nearly all trades-unionists, 
and now municipal reform is making women suffragists out of 
the municipal reformers. Last week a warm supporter of Dr. 
Parkhurst declared that, with municipal suffrage for women, 
not only could we elect public officers who would suppress the 
brothels, but that officers opposed to their suppression could not 
even be nominated. A good many anti-suffragists would like 
to try the experiment. 

The Public Prosecutor has intervened in England to stop a 
new outbreak of the gambling passion, which has suddenly 
swelled to vast proportions under the name of word-guessing. 
Competitors pay in a shilling apiece and guess at the missing 
word ina certain paragraph in the weekly paper which invites them 
to try their luck. The winner takes the pool, or, if several guesses 
are right, they share it. This differs from ordinary lotteries in 
that the proprietors make nothing out of it except in the 
increased sale of papers. But the demoralization resulting is 
all the same. All classes of people and even children have 


entered the contest, and many form syndicates to increase their 
chances of sharing the gain. In one week recently one of these 
schemes received the shillings of over 137,000 people, and the 
shares of the guessers were nearly £8 each. 
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Three Stories of Russian Life 
By Margaret Sutton Briscoe and “M. A. R.” 


"Readers of The Christian Union need no introduction to Miss Briscoe’s work in fiction. 


Her name made its earliest appearance 


in these pages, in connection with “ How the Spirit Moved Cynthia,” “ The Gentleman in Plush,” “ An Extravagant Beggar,” and 


Dream.” 


the name of a man or a woman. 





other stories, some of which have just been published in her first book, entitled “ Perchance to 
Our readers will be glad to know something of Miss Briscoe’s personality, and we take 
pleasure in presenting her portrait in this issue. 
one of the many fruits of the fresh and productive field of American life and character which the 
younger Southern and Western writers are successfully working. The three tales of Russian life, 
of which the first appears below, are written by Miss Briscoe in collaboration with “M.A.R.” The 
Editors of The Christian Union do not know who “ M. A. R.” is, nor whether those initials stand for 
«“ M. A. R.” has spent two years in the heart of Russia, where con. 
stant contact with the peasants gave an intimate knowledge of their customs and traditions, and 
eight years in the Baltic Provinces, the center of the discontented factions ever at variance with the 
Czar and his Government, and has now returned to Russia for permanent residence. 
has made, it need scarcely be said, a careful concealment of the identity of “ M. A. R.” a necessity. 


Miss Briscoe is a Baltimorean, and her work is 


This return 


These facts lend special and vital interest to these stories, which, although simply told, will, we 


believe, deepen, by their intensity of interest, vividness of description, depth of human sympathy, 


and fidelity to truth, the interest in Russian life which Mr. Kennan’s famous magazine articles originally aroused.— THE Epirors. 


<< How Many Crimes are Committed 
in Thy Name!” 


FAN a little village lying in one of the remote districts 
of Esthonia stood a small hut which seemed to 
separate itself from its neighbors by its extreme 
neatness and by the garden before the door with 
its pretty attempts at decoration. 

Nature alone had been called on for the materials, but 
she is lavish in the short midsummers of Russia. 

Sunflowers planted in a row by the sides of the hut 
almost hid the walls; the weeded flower-beds were laid 
out in patterns, and gay with the blossoms of geranium, 
fuchsia, and phlox; but the prettiest sight in the garden 
was two little girls making mud pies in one corner. 

They were beautiful children in face, and possessed the 
beauty of clean, healthy little bodies in addition. 

They were molding their mud pies with deft daintiness, 
and decorating them with buds of flowers and green leaves, 
tucking up their little skirts out of the dirt as they worked, 
and chattering together in Russian. 

“What are your names, little potters?” said a voice 
interrupting them. 

As they looked up and saw a stranger leaning on the 
gate, smiling as he watched them, the children rose shyly 
and dropped their primitive toys. They had been well 
trained, however, and, bobbing their little courtesies, they 
answered together : 

“« My name is Marie and hers is Liza.” 

“« My name is Liza and hers is Marie.” 

The stranger looked up at the sign which hung over the 
door, and read it aloud— 


André Mikhailoff—Carpenter. 


‘The name was Russian, but on his way through the town 
the people he passed were talking together in German. 
He knew by this that the religion of the place must be 
Lutheran, and recognized also that under the present 
Czar there might be bere a more or less practical under- 
standing of the word fersecuticn. 

“ Marie and Liza!” repeated the stranger. ‘“ Why, you 
tell your names like little Lutherans, and yet you speak as 
Russians. Howis that ?'—Ah, Matoushka [little mother], 
good-morning! These are fine children that you have 
here, and a neat home. You ought to be a happy woman.” 

The woman who had appeared at the door of the hut 
was a happy-faced soul, and of the unmistakable Russian 
type. She smiled with irresistible pride as she looked at 
her two fine babies and her comfortable home. 

“ And I have reason to be happy,” she replied in Rus- 








' In Russian the children always add the father’s Christian name to their own, 
«thus: Marie Andre-evna. 


sian. ‘My man is sober and as good as any woman 
could wish. There is not one in the village who does not 
come to him when in trouble, and for myself, I have never 
known a hard word or a blow from him, and not every 
girl can say that.” 


“Indeed no,” the stranger answered. “But do you 


. not find it a hardship to live here in a Lutheran village? 


You and your husband, as Russians, were brought up in 
the Orthodox Church, of course ?” 

“Ah, were we not! There lies our only trouble, Barin 
[master]. Since my husband and I were married in the 
dear mother Church, we have not crossed its threshold 
save twice or thrice. My parents, and his too, are grieved 
to the heart by it, if they know of it up there with the 
good God. But perhaps He will explain it to them; for 
that He understands I am well assured, Barin.” She 
crosses herself reverently. 

“ But how has this happened, Matoushka?” said the 
stranger, gravely. 

“It has been God’s will, Barin. We have come here 
to live, and God has not set his Holy Church here. In 
the next town he has, but that is many versts away. God 
surely would not punish us for what he has himself 
arranged to be.” 

“ But the children, Matoushka! How is it they speak 
our Russian so well, and yet tell their names as if little Lu- 
therans? You say that you have visited the Holy Church 
twice or thrice since your marriage. That was for their 
baptism, was it not ?” 

The mother shook her head. 

“Liza was born in the winter,” she said, “and what 
could one do but wait for the summer to take the little 
blessing over the country to the pope? and when summer 
came, Barin, there was not a moment to spare for such a 
journey. The winter was on us before we knew, and then 
came Marie, and the neighbors were so good to me. God 
only knows what I should have done alone here with my 
two little babies, but they helped us to pull through it all, 
and so when the summer came round again, they said 
to us: ‘ Here you are, you two, cut off from your Church 
and your pope. Are your children to grow up little hea- 
thens? Who is to instruct them? They will in time feel 
that you have done them a wrong. Our Lutheran pastor 
is a good man, and surely his baptism could do the chil- 
dren no harm. Let them go to Sunday-school with our chil- 
dren, and be one among us.’ And so my husband and I 
talked it all over, and we at last had the pastor baptize 
Liza. Why not? We were at first troubled about it, but 
God did not seemdispleased. No harm came to the child, 
and so we had the pastor baptize Marie also. To see 


them march off to the Sunday-school with the others, hand 
The teachers say they 
Ah, yes, we miss our dear Church, 


in hand, is a pretty sight, Barin. 
are their best children. 
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my husband and I, but God lets us be happy in his good- 
ness.” 

“My poor woman,” said the stranger, gently, “is it pos- 
sible that you are ignorant of the law on this question? Be- 
fore the sun sets to-morrow take your children over to the 
pope and implore him to rebaptize them. God has sent me 
to warn you. By what seemed then the merest accident I 
chose to send my carriage on ahead and cross your town 
on foot. May He grant, for your sake, that the matter end 
here.” 

The mother advanced to the gate, trembling. 

“Ah, kind gentleman, what have I done? May this 
arm shrink and may my tongue wither in my mouth if I 
know where we have offended.” 

The stranger opened the gate and entered the garden. 
He looked compassionately at the terrified woman, and 
spoke soothingly, but in a lowered voice. 

“ Matoushka, the Government is more strict in these 
cases than in any others. If the police hear of Russian 
parents baptizing their children into the Lutheran Church, 
the fate of all is indeed sad. Take my advice; rebaptize 
the little ones at once, and their first unhappy baptism may 
not be discovered.” 

“ And if it is— ?” 

The stranger shook his head. 

“Do what you can to undo the past, and pray for the 
future. You need not know more than that.” 

The mother drew her children to her with either arm, 
alarming them by her agitation and vehemence. 

“ Tell me,” she cried, “tell me the worst you know, or 
{ shall be always fearing everything.” 

The stranger still hesitated, looking at the little group 
before him, and at the pretty home surrounding them. He 
answered reluctantly : 

“The law reads that the husband is to be sent away 
into the neighborhood of Siberia, the wife to a convent, 
and the children put in the care of a true believer.” 

As the terror-stricken mother clasped her babies closer 
in speechless agony, the little ones, comprehending only 
that there was trouble near, began to cry, and clung to her. 

“ My heart trembles for you,” said the stranger, gently, 
“but take some courage, Matoushka. Do not die before 
your hour comes, All may pass over if you will act prompt- 
ly. Go to the pope to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow !” gasped the mother. “No, to-day. To- 
day we will take our darlings to the pope, and pray his 
forgiveness. It was only that we did not know. He must 
pardon us for what we did not understand.” 

She rocked the crying children in her arms. 

“ Have mercy on us, God, have mercy on us! 
they take my children from me!” 

The stranger soothed her and spoke encouragingly. 

“Do what you can at once, and pray to God,” he re- 
peated. ‘I can see no other help for you. Then, if the 
authorities hear of your fault, they may pardon your igno- 
rance and accept your atonement. Farewell! may the 
blessing of God follow you, and his saints protect you.” 

The mother was weeping too bitterly to reply, and, with a 
kind word tothe children, the stranger opened the gate and 
passed on his way, looking back often at the pretty home 
and the little group in the garden. Before he turned the 
corner of the street one of the little girls peeped out from 
her mother’s side to wave her hand to him, and then hid 
her face shyly in her mother’s arm. The traveler returned 
the greeting with an answering gesture, and disappeared. 


Would 


In the September of that same year, the stranger, who 
had passed through the town in the early summer, again 
sent his carriage on before him and walked through the 
Streets alone. 

He stood leaning on the gate that had let him into the 
pretty garden, and saw a widely different picture. 

The gate-latch was gone, and the gate fell open on a 
half-broken hinge as he touched it. 

The stranger looked at the sign, 


André Mikhailoff—Carpenter, 


aad saw that this too was dropping from its fastening, and 
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would soon lie in the garden below. The hut was closed. 
The garden was full of dying weeds. 

Where the children had molded their mud pies stood a 
pool of water, and the frosts had already visited the sun- 
flowers against the walls, The air of desolation hanging 
over all was intensified by these warnings of the death of 
nature. 

As an old peasant passed up the street near him, the 
stranger beckoned to him, and asked in German where the 
Russian family who lived in the hut were gone. 

The peasant spread out his hands and replied, with 
repressed bitterness : 

“*Who knows? The police are keeping André Mikhai- 
loff until they hear from the Czar. His wife is in a con- 
vent, and the children—the Judge has given them to a 
true Russian to bring up. They were good neighbors, 
sir.’ 

‘“‘ What was their offense ?” 

“They had baptized their children in the Lutheran faith 
—that was their crime. But you know, sir, law is law,” he 
added, cautiously. 

“Why did they break the law?” 

“They knew no better, nor did we. It came like a 
blow to a child who plays, thinking no harm near him. 
They rebaptized the children as soon as they knew their 
wrong-doing, and we hope that when he learns this the 
Emperor may grant a pardon to them. The Judge has 
promised to apply for it—but who knows? Ah, it was piti- 
ful! The Judge himself is said to have wept when he 
heard their story. But what could hedo? Law is law. 
He read the code and washed his hands of the matter.” 

“So said Pontius Pilate over eighteen hundred years 
ago,” murmured the stranger. He turned away from the 
old peasant and the desolate home, and walked down the 
street thoughtfully. 

“A. has the ear of the Emperor,” he said, half aloud. 
“What can be done shall be, but who knows, indeed ! 
The Emperor is a true supporter of the Faith.” 


i 
The Day Before Christmas 


By Martha McCulloch-Williams 


Everybody “ goes to town ” then—everybody, that is, in 
the South country. Long before daylight you hear along 
each “big road” the noise of hoof and wheel, whin- 
crackings, cheery shoutings. Those are the folk who live 
twenty miles away, and have got up at midnight for an 
early start. Often they drive into the town square as the 
laggard sun rises, while nearer residents are still comfort- 
ably at breakfast. Plenty of people, of course, go on horse- 
back, in buggies and carriages, but far and away the larger 
part are transported in the springless green and red farm 
wagons that are drawn by mule-teams, varying in strength 
from two to six. For the most part the animals are newly 
roached, have their tails banged to a hair, and wear gay 
red wrappings upon the head-stall, with a calf’s tail flaunt- 
ing, tasselwise, at the off ear. A “ brag-team,” whose owner 
or driver has proper pride in it, will wear bells, too—four 
or five tiny ones set in a light frame to tinkle musically 
over the hames of the leaders. Generally their wearers 
are regular road-teams that haul daily betwixt the mill or 
shop or country store and the town. If a bell-team stalls 
with a load, the one which pulls it out of the mud is by 
usage entitled to “claim the bells,” and wear them until 
a like mischance takes them away. 

In among these spick-and-span outfits the “ spike-teams” 
awake much derision. Maybe there is an ancient mule, a 
very small donkey at the pole, with the one good beast—a 
plump mule, or maybe the driver’s saddle colt—plunging 
and fretting in the lead. Sometimes, too, the leader is 
“a splendid ruin.” In that case somebody outside is sure 
to shout, as the spike-team goes by, “‘ Looky yander! Unc’ 
Henry Bell is gwine ter start ter makin’ hawses! See, he 
gut de frames dar right now !” 

Now and again an ox-cart is seen. 





In general, though, 
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few of the good folk have the patience to make haste so 
slowly on this important day. By preference they walk, 
often carrying on their heads or slung over the shoulder 
the basket of eggs, the butter, the fowls, the nuts, the 
“goober peas,” by whose sale they expect ‘ Christmas 
money.” A very few venture out with “slides”—a sort 
of rough sled drawn by one horse or mule. As there is no 
snow, but very plentiful mud, to make any rate of progress 
possible its burden must be light. Nobody thinks of rid- 
ing on it; the owner and his family tramp sturdily behind. 
Going, it perhaps carries a hundredweight or so of tobacco, 
besides such skins, beans, dried fruit, home-knit socks, and 
so on—known collectively as truck—as the household can 
muster. 

Naturally, upon that day trade has more than holiday 
briskness. The prospective buyers are sellers as well. At 
least four-fifths of them are black. Of the whites a few 
men belong to the well-to-do class—planters loading wag- 
ons for the folks at home, storekeepers who have sold out 
early purchases and come in hot haste for a fresh supply 
against the morrow, traders intent to snap up bargains in 
young cattle or yearling mules, that to-day will be sold 
however little they may fetch. But much the larger part 
of the Caucasian element is no whit better off financially 
than the darkeys, among whom, indeed, the hirelings have 
often more clean cash in pocket just now than their em- 
ployers. A few of the whites come in wagons that bespeak 
thrifty prosperity. They are the small farmers who make 
nearly all they use, with a trifle to spare, and have money 
in hand the year round. They come to town in this hurly- 
burly from force of habit, not of necessity. They came 
first as children in arms, and will keep coming as long as 
they have strength to sit in one of the tilt-up-py chairs 
that crowd the wagon-bed. The active head of the house 
perhaps sees town once a month. The others come half- 
yearly—circus day and this, the day before Christmas. 

Indeed, to almost the whole crowd those two are mile- 
stones whereby all the year’s progress is marked. In the 
ring, the show-windows, and upon the counters they get 
their sole glimpses of the marvels that are commonplaces 
to the big outside world. What wonder that over against 
such sights they reckon as naught the cold, the rough 
journey, or the after pushing and crowding! 

For the town is literally aswarm. Every road to it has 
poured in a motley human stream. Each street is a night- 
mare confusion of wagons growing momently thicker and 
thicker. There is a solid double rank along either curb of 
the main business thoroughfare, with a winding train 
moving slow but ceaseless through the narrow space be- 
tween. The thick, warmish air is a babel of cries and shout- 
ing and whips that snap like pistol volleys, with an under- 
voicing of eager bargainings or more eager recognitions. 

“ Bless my soul! ef dar ain’t Brer Mose Clardy,” shouts 
a lank, ragged negro to the driver of a six-mule team who 
has just swung his wheels into the one available place at 
the curb. “ Howdy, ole nigger! Howdy, howdy! Why, 
I ain’t seed you sence las’ day’ fore Chrismus! Mizzurble 
glad I is I done lit on ye ergin. How is you, Brer 
Moses? en how’s you folks ?” 

* Po’ly, po’ly! thank God, Brer George,” Moses re- 
turns, albeit he is the picture of stalwart health. “My 
folks is all er kickin’, but not ve’y high—dough I fotch de 
mos’ part ‘long wid me to-day. Dat’s my ole lady up dar 
in de wagin—her settin’ in de red cheer to’ds de hind 
eend, wid dem three chillerns ’side her.” 

“Umph! my Lord! mus’ be heap er Chrismus money 
at yo’ house,” Brer George says, with an envious look. 
“ My ole ’oman’s ’bout yere somewhar, but I do’ ’ant to 
fine’ ’er. De boss say I done took up all my money, 
but he loant me three dollars—hit’s so ill convenient when 
ye ain’t got er dime or two—and sho’s she know I got 
eben dat much, she gwine pester de life outen me ’bout 
candy roosters and sech for dem chillerns er hern. Now 
I’m gwine buy ’em er pack er fi’-crackers—en dat’s ’nough 
when times so hard like der is right now.” 

Moses does not answer—he is too busy helping out his 
passengers. Though there were five other men in the 


wagon, they have scattered upon their own errands, leavin 
ag y P & 
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to him the task of setting nine women, five children, and 
all their impedimenta of box, bag, and basket, safely upon 
the sidewalk, that is already jam-full of variegated humanity, 
Mrs. Moses is a big, handsome yellow creature, with sleepy. 
lidded eyes, not a day past one-and-twenty, despite her 
five children. Her spouse wears the old suit, quilted all 
over with patches, in which he goes afield every working 
day ; but she is resplendent in black cashmere, with velvet 
trimming, a red, palm-bordered shawl, button boots, and 
green hat, with long red streamers. She is mightily differ. 
ent to her seat-mate and next neighbor, who wears a check 
cotton gown, with the white apron and turbaned head that 
mark the old-time house-servant. Yet upon occasion 
Aunt Charlotte can be gorgeous as the best of them. It is 
only that she knows better than to air her splendors upon 
this occasion. Like all the rest, she has come to trade, 
The bag over her arm holds a half-bushel of “ scaly-barks ” 
at one end, of superior dried peaches at the other, to say 
nothing of her basket of fresh eggs. In the stores there is 
such plethora just now that altogether they would fetch 
but a song. Instead of offering them there, Aunt Char. 
lotte will take them to various and sundry white ladies 
who have cordial liking for herself and her wares, and 
for sake of old acquaintance will give her more than double 
the market price—and maybe a Christmas gift besides, 
All and several, they were friends of her “white folks,” as 
she still affectionately calls her old master’s family. She 
knows the value of sentiment, and will not risk disturbing 
the charm of old association. 

Suave and supple, despite her burdens, she slips through 
the crowd like a drop of oil, and disappears before Mrs, 
Moses has got half through scolding her husband for 
befng “soo slow” in handing out to her her share of the 
wagon’s load. As she stands with arms outstretched, shrill- 
ing at her liege, a gaunt, unkempt white woman, with a trail 
of more unkempt children at her heels, lurches through 
the crowd and pushes violently against her—so violently, 
indeed, as to send her against the wagon-wheel, that is all 
over red mud. The black woman cries wrathfully, “ You 
done dat a-purpus! I knows you did. Des lak er po’ 
white ter be mean, anyway. Wa/ar ragged ole cotton coat 
yersef, and den gits mad wid yother folks whar has better.” 

The other laughs spitefully, saying, “ I’m yo’ betters, no 
matter whut I wa’ar—/’m white—an’ free. You're jes as 
much niggers as ever ye wus—workin’ all the year for them 
proud white folks that I bet chousels ye outen half the 
money ye orter have at Christmas.” 

“Umph! den you better go work fer somebody would 
‘chousel’ you,” Mrs. Moses says, glancing in complacent 
scorn from her own shod and well-clad flock to the bare- 
foot creatures of shreds and tatters that hang about her 
adversary. 

“Hush, ole lady!” says Moses, getting ponderously 
down from the wagon, and marshaling his flock into the 
nearest store. ‘I don’ eben wanter quoil wid dem sorter 
folks,” he adds, picking up his youngest hope and hold- 
ing him level with the glories of the show-case. 

Moses is a Croesus among his fellows. He has fifty 
dollars in his pocket, while many of them have not so 
many cents. All the same they push and crowd to the 
laden counters, eye enviously the ribbons, the jewelry, the 
shell beads and buckskin gloves, rainbow kerchiefs that 
so tempt the,lucky ones. In general, the dry-goods men 
will not: barter, so the first rush is for the grocery or pro- 
vision shop, or junkman’s, where all sorts of hard bargains 
are driven. Eggs, yesterday so scarce as to fetch thirty 
cents the dozen, by ten o’clock are a drug on the market 
—not to be parted with at all except “in trade ’—that is, 
in exchange for part of the grocer’s stock. With butter 
the case is even worse ; it must be sweet and yellow indeed 
if it gets even looked at after one inthe afternoon. Nuts, 
dried fruit, and goobers—known to civilization as pea- 
nuts—are more staple, and fall only about one hundred 
per cent. betwixt opening and closing, which comes as the 
cocks crow midnight. 

Even at that hour the town is thronged with eager 
would-be purchasers. The money, of course, has been 
spent this five hours. What remains now is to look and 
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wonder and wish, and swear that by next Christmas there 
shall be money in hand to buy. The wagons have thinned 
a little. Those that remain will take back much heavier 
loads than they brought. This morning hope and antici- 
pation winged eager feet ; now, wearied with day-long 
loitering or running hither and yon, they will seize any 
chance to get home without walking. Everybody has 
bought something, if only a gingercake. Very many have 
had a nickel for sole capital—pennies are unknown there 
—yet, on the strength of it, have spent in imagination many 
joyous dollars, 

Moses has got rid of Brer George only by lending him 
half a dollar—a transaction that is the only cloud upon 
the day. There is still silver to jingle at the bottom of his 
moleskin purse, and, besides, sugar, flour, spices, and 
flavors for Christmas cheer, to say nothing of candy and 
raisins and toys for each child, new shoes for the baby, a 
fine white frock for the eldest girl, and a pair of gorgeous 
gilt vases to put upon the Christmas-tree at church for the 

astor. 

r Aunt Charlotte says nothing, but wears a calm, mys- 
terious smile, and is mounded all over with parcels of 
every size. Julia and Andrew, a notoriously “ triflin’” 
pair, have given their all for a jug of molasses and a bottle 
of whisky. Ella, the housemaid, has put most of her wages 
into a tarlatan frock and red shoes to go with it. Her 
lover, Charlie, fingers lovingly in his pocket the string of 
shell beads she will also wear with it, if by good hap they 
are not broken in getting on and off the Christmas-tree. 
All the rest are likewise fortunate ; there are, besides, at 
least twenty packs of firecrackers in the wagon. It goes 
slowly forward, creaking, straining, pitching through the 
dark. Here and there, along the muddy road, the glimmer 
of a lantern marks foot-travelers plowing sturdily through 
the mire. As Moses and his company overhaul such 
a group, Mrs. Moses cries disdainfully, “La! looky dar, 
dar she is now—dat ar ole mean thing whar muddied 
me—walkin’ home wid all dem chillerns, baarfoot as dee 
wus born, and wid no Chrismus ’tall. ’Pear lik ter me 
I’d stay home if I hater come an’ go dataway.” 

The cracker woman drops the shawl from her head, 
raises the lantern almost level with her face, and says, with 
a snarl that shows all her toothless gums: 

“ Well, I’m white !—an’ ef we do half starve, we own 
dirt enough ter bury us in.” 

The travelers cannot stop for argument. Late as it is, 
there are ten muddy miles before they can find food, rest, 
sleep. Chattering like magpies, they go through the dark- 
ness shouting, singing, calling aloud to those before and 
behind them. Three o’clock sees them home, but few 
save young children sleep a wink that night. Soon as the 
elders are warmed and fed, they begin to stir abroad and 
make the joyful noise of Christmas guns and firecrackers 
that is to them the acme and essence of the holiday time. 


Poor Santa Claus ! 
By Caroline B. Condit 


I saved my cake for Santa Claus 
One Christmas Eve at tea, 

For if riding makes one hungry, 
How hungry 4e must be! 


I put it on the chimney shelf 
Where he’d be sure to go— 

I think it does a person good 
To be remembered so. 


When every one was fast asleep 
(Every one but me), 

I tiptoed into mamma’s room— 
Oh! just as sti//—to see 


If he had been yet. Dearie me! 
It made my feelings ache— 
There sat a mizzad/e little mouse 

Eating Santa’s cake ! 
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Early New England Holidays 
By Alice Morse Earle 


The Puritans of the first century of colonial life—the 
“true New England men” not only of Winthrop and 
Bradford’s time, but of the slowly degenerating days of 
Cotton Mather and Judge Sewall—thought little and cared 
little for any form of amusement. Of them it may be said, 
as Froissart said of their ancestors, “they took their 
pleasures sadly, after their fashion.” ‘“ ”Twas no time for 
New England to dance,” said Judge Sewall, sternly ; and 
indeed it was not: the struggle of planting colonies in the 
new, bleak land left little time for dancing. Nor were 
there set times and days for pleasures. The holy days of 
the English Church were as a stench to the Puritan nos- 
trils, and their public celebration was forbidden by the laws 
of New England. New holidays were not quickly evolved, 
and the gatherings for matters of Church and State for a 
time took their place. The hatred of “ wanton Bacchanal- 
lian Christmasses ” was the natural reaction of intelligent 
minds against the excesses of a festival which had ceased 
to be a Christian holiday, but was dominated by a “ Lord 
of Misrule”” who did not hesitate to invade the churches 
in time of service, in his noisy revels and sports. The 
English Churchmen long ago revolted also against such 
Christmas observance. 

Of the first Pilgrim Christmas we know but little, save 
that it was spent, as was many a later one,in work. Brad- 
ford said: “ Ye 25 day begane to erect yé first house for 
comone use to receive them and their goods.” On the 
following Christmas the Governor records with grim humor 
a “ passage rather of mirth than of waight.” Some “new 
company” excused themselves from work on that day, saying 
it went against their conscience. The Governor answered 
that he would spare them till they were better informed. 
But returning at midday and finding them playing pitch- 
the-bar and stool-ball in the streets, he told them that it 
was against his conscience that they should play and others 
work, and so made them cease their games. 

By 1659 the Puritans had grown to hate Christmas more 
and more, and any person who observed it as a holiday by 
“ forbearing of labor, feasting, or any other way” was to 
pay five shillings fine. Judge Sewall watched jealously the 
feeling of the people with regard to Christmas, and notes 
with pleasure on each succeeding year the continuance of 
common traffic on that day. Such entries as this note 
the day: “ Dec. 25, 1685. Carts come to town and shops 
open as usual. Some somehow observe the day, but 
are vexed I believe that the Body of people profane it, and 
bless:d be God no authority yet to compel them to keep it.” 
When the Church of England established Christmas ser- 
vices in Boston a few years later, the Judge praises his son 
for not going with other boy friends to hear the services. 
He says, “1 dehort mine from Christmas keeping and 
charge them to forbear.” 

Christmas could not be regarded till this century as a 
New England holiday, though in certain localities, such as 
old Narragansett—an opulent community which was settled 
by Episcopalians—two weeks of Christmas visiting and 
feasting were entered into with zest by both planters and 
slaves. 

The evolution of the New England Thanksgiving was so 
interestingly told by Miss Alice Baker in the columns of 
this publication in 1891 that I will not dwell upon it. 
Though usually considered a typical New England, and a 
characteristic Puritan festival, it was originally neither. It 
did not become a New England annual festival until the 
middle of the eighteenth century. Judge Sewall never notes 
itas a day of much importance, and Ward, writing in 1699, 
does not name it, saying of New Englanders: “ Election, 
Commencement and Training Days are their only Holy- 
Days.” 

Tt was natural that in New England, a State planted by 
men who were not the typical Englishmen of the day, but 
men of serious intent, of religious sincerity, and of excep- 
tional education, education should be one of their pri- 
mary and all-pervading thoughts. As one minister said, 
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so all thought, If the colledge die, the church cannot 
long live ;” and in the Commencement Day of their col- 
leges they found matter of deep interest, of pride, and of 
recreation. Judge Sewall always notes the day at Har- 
vard, its exercises, its dinner, and the “ Commencement 
cake ” which he carried to friends. It was indeed a holiday. 

Training Day may be called the first New England holi- 
day. At the first Pilgrim Thanksgiving they “ exercised 
their arms.” The all-powerful “Church militant” held 
Sway even over the gatherings of New England warriors. 
The military reviews and exercises, even as late as Sewall’s 
day, were made properly religious by an opening exercise 
of prayer and psalm-singing, the latter sometimes at such 
inordinate length as to provoke criticism and remarks from 
the rank and file, remonstrance which was at once pleas- 
antly rebuked by the pious Judge. A noble dinner some- 
what redeemed the sobriety of the opening exercises, a din- 
ner given in Boston to gentlemen and gentlewomen in 
tents on the Common; and the frequent firing of guns 
and cannon further enlivened the day. 

Boston mustered quite a military force at those train- 
ings even in early days. Winthrop writes that at the May 
training in 1639 one thousand men exercised, and in the 
autumn twelve hundred bore arms, and not an oath or 
quarrel was heard and no drunkenness seen. The training 
field was Boston Common. At these trainings prizes were 
frequently offered for the best marksmanship, in Connecti- 
cut a silk handkerchief or some such trinket. Judge Sewall 
offered a silver cup, and again a silver-headed pike ; and, 
as he was an uncommonly poor shot himself, his generosity 
shows out all the more plainly. With barbaric openness 
of cruel intent, a figure stuffed to represent a human form 
was often the target, and it was a matter of grave decision 
whether a shot in the head or bowels were the fatal one. 

We owe much to these training days and these trials of 
marksmanship. In conjunction with the universal skill in 
woodcraft and in hunting, they made our ancestors more 
than a match for the Indian and the Frenchman, and in 
Revolutionary times gave them their ascendency over the 
English. 

These training days developed into Muster Days, the 
crowning pinnacle of gayety, dissipation, and noise in a 
country boy’s life in New England for over a century. 

Election Day was naturally a time of much excitement 
to New Englanders in olden times, as nowadays. Various 
local customs obtained. “’Lection cake,” a sort of rich 
rusk with fruit, was made in many localities, and some- 
times “’lection beer” was brewed. Boston had two Elec- 
tion Days. 

“ Nigger ’Lection” was so called in distinction from 
“ Artillery Election.” On the former anniversary day the 
election of the Governor was formally announced, and 
the black population were allowed to throng the Com- 
mon, to buy gingerbread and drink beer like their white 
betters. On the second holiday the Ancient and Honor- 
able Artillery had a formal parade, chose their new 
officers, which officers received with much ceremony, out- 
of-doors, their new commissions from the new Governor. 
Woe, then, to the black face that dared be seen at that 
grave and martial occasion! In 1817 a negro boy, named 
William Read, enraged at being refused the privileges and 
pleasures of Artillery Day, blew up in Boston Harbor a 
ship called the Canton Packet. For years it was a stand- 
ing taunt of white boys in Boston to negroes. 


Who blew up the ship? 
Nigger, why for? 

*Cause he couldn’t go to ‘lection 
An’ shake paw-paw. 


Paw-paw was a gambling game which was played on the 
Common with. four sea-shells of the ‘‘Cyprz Moneta.” 
The 14th of July was observed by Boston negroes for 
many years to commemorate the introduction of meas- 
ures to abolish the slave trade. It was derisively called 
Bobalition Day, and the orderly convention of blacks was 
greeted with a fusillade of rotten fruit and eggs and much 
jesting abuse. 

It was at one of these Bobalition Day celebrations that 
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this complimentary toast was seriously given and recorded 
in honor of the newly elected Governor : “‘ Govenor Brouks 
—May the mantelpiece of Caleb Strong fall on the hed of 
his distinguished Predecessor.” 

In other localities the term “ Nigger ’Lection” was 
applied to the election of a black ‘‘ Governor ” who held his 
sway over the black population on the Massachusetts coast 
and in Narragansett. Wherever there was a large black 
population the black Governor was a man of much dignity 
and importance, and his election was a scene of much gay- 
ety and considerable feasting, which the Governor’s master 
had to pay for. As he had much control over his black 
constituents, it is plain that the black Governor might 
be made very useful in many petty ways to his white neigh- 
bors. 

A few rather sickly attempts were made in New England 
to celebrate in old English fashion the first of May. A 
May-pole was erected in Charlestown in 1687, and was 
promptly cut down. The most unbounded observance of 
the day was held at Merry Mount (now the town of Quincy) 
in 1628, by Morton and his gay crew. Bradford says: 
“They set up a May-pole, drinking and dancing aboute it 
many days togeather, inviting the Indian women for their 
consorts, dancing and frisking togeather like so many fai- 
ries or furies rather.” This May-pole was a stately pine- 
tree eighty feet high, with a pair of buck’s horns nailed at 
the top, and with “ sundry rimes and verses affixed.” Stern 
Endicott rode down ere long to investigate matters, and 
at once cut the “idoll Maypole” down, and told the 
junketers that he hoped to hear of their “ better walk- 
ing,” else they “ would find their merry mount but a woful 
mount.” 

To eat pancakes on Shrove Tuesday was held by the 
Puritans to be a “ heathenish vanity ;” and yet, apparently 
with the purpose of annoying good Boston folk, some few 
attempts were made to observe the day, so Sewall records. 
A young man went through the town “ carrying a cock on 
his back with a bell in ’s hand.” Several of his fellows 
followed him blindfolded, and, under pretense of striking 
him with heavy cart-whips, managed to do considerable 
havoc in the surrounding crowd. We can well imagine 
how odious this horse-play was to Sewall, aggravated by the 
fact that it was done to note a holy day. 

The observance or even notice of the first day of the 
year—of New-Year’s-tides in any way—was thought by 
Urian Oakes to savor strongly of superstitious reverence 
for the heathen god Janus; the Pilgrims made no note of 
their first New Year’s Day in the New World, save by this 
very prosaic record, ‘We went to work betimes.” Yet 
Judge Sewall, as typical and stern a Puritan as any of the 
earliest days, records with some pride his being greeted 
with a “levet” or blast of trumpets under his window 
early on the morning of January 1, 1697, while he himself 
celebrated the opening of the new year of the new coun- 
try with a very poor poem of his own making, which he 
caused to be cried or recited throughout the town of Bos- 
ton by the town bellman. 

Many other annual scenes of gayety were developed by 
the new circumstances in the new land, Thus the time 
when the salmon and shad came up the rivers had been a 
great merrymaking and season of feasting for the Indians, 
and it became so for the white man. As years passed on 
it became also a time of much drunkenness and revelry. 
From these gay holiday times men rode home with horses 
laden down with fish, Shad were so plentiful that they 
were thrown away, would sell for but a penny apiece, and 
no persons of importance or taste would eat them. Salmon, 
too, were so plentiful and so cheap that farm-servants on 
the banks of the Connecticut stipulated that they should 
have salmon for dinner but thrice a week, as the rich fish 
soon proved cloying. 

In many localities, in Narragansett in particular, the 
autumnal corn-huskings almost reached the dignity of hol- 
idays, being conducted in a liberal fashion and with un- 
bounded hospitality, which included and entertained whole 
retinues of black servants from neighboring farms, as well 
as the planters and their families. 

On Nantucket there took place annually a “ sheep-shear- 
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ing” which was a characteristic New England festival. 
The broad plains outside the town were used as a com- 
mon sheep-pasture throughout the year; sometimes fifteen 
or sixteen thousand sheep were kept thereon. About 
two miles from the town was a sheepfold, near the margin 
of a pond, where the sheep could be washed. It was 
built of four or five concentric fences, which thus formed a 
sort of labyrinth into which and through which the sheep 
and lambs were driven at shearing-time, and in it they were 
sorted out and placed in cotes or pens erected for each 
sheep-owner. The existence of carefully registered ear- 
marks, with which each lamb was branded, formed a means 
of identifying each owner’s sheep and lambs. Of course 
this gathering brought together all the sheep drivers 
and herders, the sheep washers and shearers. Vast prep- 
arations of food and drink were made for their entertain- 
ment, and tents were reared for their occupancy, and of 
course fiddlers and peddlers flocked there also, and much 
amusement and frolicking accompanied the shearing. 
Even the panting sheep, with their heavy wool, within the 
folds, and the shorn and shivering creatures running around 
outside bleating for their old long-wooled companions, 
added to the excitement of the scene. Perhaps the mari- 
time occupation of the islanders made them enjoy with the 
zest of unwontedness this rural “ shore” holiday. But it 
exists no longer; the island is not now one vast sheep- 
pasture, and there are no longer any “ sheep-shearings.” 
In Vermont also for many years “ sheep-shearing” was 
the great annua! festival. 

The earliest form of mid-week gathering in such a relig- 
ious community naturally took a religious cast. The 
week-day lecture became a pious dissipation. Cotton said 
in his ‘‘Way of the Churches” in 1639 that so many 
lectures did damage to the people; and the largeness of 
the assemblies alarmed the magistrates, who saw persons 
who could ill afford the time from work gadding to midday 
lectures in three or four different towns the same week. 
Young people, not having acquired that safety-valve, the 
New England singing-school, gladly seized these religious 
meetings as a pretext for enjoyable communion, and 
the hospitality shown in some cases seemed in danger of 
becoming a burdensome expense. Notices were posted, 
and at one time elections were held, on Lecture Day; 
criminals were exposed to public view; backsliding ser- 
vants and freemen were punished ; seditious books were 
burned “ just after the lecture.” In 1633 the magistrates 
set the lecture hour at one o’clock, that lecture-goers might 
eat their dinners at home, and soon persuaded each minis- 
ter to give his lecture on alternate weeks, that contiguous 
towns might offer but two temptations a week. But the 
lawmakers soon overstepped the mark, and the lecture 
and the ministers resumed sway, which they held for cen- 
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Christmas on the Old Plantation 
By Marion Harland 


A mere smattering of historic lore is required for the 
comprehension of the reason why New England pilgrims, 
bent upon founding a “ Church without a Bishop,” should 
ignore Christmas. The very name smacked of incense, 
stole, and monkish jargon. The zeal for the truth in its 
simplicity that punished dancers about the May-pole as 
participants in an idolatrous revel was intolerant of blas- 
phemy that presumed to name and commemorate the birth- 
day of the Lord of heaven and earth. 

That the descendants of seventeenth-century cavaliers, 
professing a faith which shaded easily into the Roman 
Catholicism of their Maryland neighbors, should observe 
the chief festival of the canonical year after the manner of 
their fathers, was as natural as the ascetic aversion of the 
Puritans to the custom. Virginia was, from the first 
breath of the infant settlement at Jamestown, more dis- 
Unctively English than any of her sisters. Down to this 
year of our Lord—hard upon three hundred years after 
the landing of John Smith upon the now half-submerged 
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peninsula—traces of the speech and social customs of the 
Mother Country cling to her. 

Life upon the old plantation was as nearly like that of 
the English county families as was practicable in a new 
and strange land. Virginians, fifty years ago, read the 
description of Christmas at Bracebridge Hall as the 
natives of Keene, New Hampshire, are reported to have 
witnessed the performance by a traveling company of 
“The Old Homestead.” It was to them a picture drawn 
from life, and so familiar in every feature that they saw 
nothing quaint or novel in the transcription. 

With the disestablishment of the Church of England in 
the Commonwealth lapsed the observance of most feast 
and fast days. Good Friday, Whitsuntide, even Easter, 
went by unnoticed on many plantations. The coming 
Christmas shed crepuscular glory into mid-November— 
radiance shining brighter and brighter unto the perfect 
day of rejoicing for bond and free, rich and poor. 

She was a “slack” housekeeper whose mince-meat, 
compounded according to “my great-grandmother’s re- 
ceipt,” was not packed down in stone pots during the first 
week of December. As negligent was the planter who 
failed to utilize the first cold spell of the month as “ killing- 
time.” The aspect of the mistress of the manor during 
these weeks of preparation was grave, but not uncheerful. 
Like the priestess of some fateful incantation, she pre- 
sided over the “ trying out ” of lard, the chopping, season- 
ing, and stuffing into skins of sausage-meat unsurpassed 
for savoriness and warranted to keep, the seeding and 
clipping, washing and shredding of fruit for black cake 
and plum pudding, and the numberless minor housewifely 
operations that entered into the pious duty of “ getting 
ready for Christmas.” She held a taut rein, of neces- 
sity, while this was in progress, upon her sable subordi- 
nates. Six weeks before the holidays the younger and 
lighter-minded of these began to feel an electric stir and 
thrill of body and spirit, presaging the annual jubilation 
that was to possess and transport the pleasure-loving, 
superstitious children of equatorial pagans. They called 
it “getting Christmas in their bones,” using the plea 
unscrupulously in defense of all manner of eccentricities 
and derelictions, from dish-breaking to chicken-thieving. 
The gray-headed butler cut a pigeon-wing while “ carry- 
ing in dinner” from kitchen to dining-room; the brisker 
pace of his juniors was rhythmic, keeping time to the shout 
of heart and the leap of pulses. In the prayer meetings, 
held nightly during the last week of tiptoe expectancy, 
brethren and sisters cried aloud and spared not to tell 
of ecstasies with which brain and blood were athrob. 

It was not expectation of the gifts the anniversary 
would bring. The gay kerchief or piece of silver or hand- 
ful of sweetmeats that fell to the share of each of the many 
dependents upon the planter’s means were but so many 
drops in an effervescing cup. The negro had other feasts— 
and not a few of them—in the year when he fared as well, 
so far as eating and drinking went, as at the chief festi- 
val, while the nominal holiday meant, for the domestic and 
stable staff, a week of incessant occupation—cooking, 
serving, cleaning, much grooming, harnessing, and driving, 
infinite hewing of wood and drawing of water. The 
simple fact of Christmas held for them more of joy and 
gladness than this utilitarian age can appreciate from the 
hearing of it. It was a holy mystery, appealing to imagi- 
nations at once sensuous and devout ; a /é/e that justified 
riotous exhilaration of spirits ever responsive to calls 
upon the emotions. 

The Paschal ordinance that every family should, upon 
the great feast-day, eat meat together in the home, still 
prevails in the observance of the New England Thanks- 
giving, and regulates to some extent the Christmas customs 
of the Middle States. On the old plantation, hospitality 
broke down the fortifications of the domestic circle. As 
in England, guests were invited from near and from far to 
fill the great, rambling house. A houseful then meant that 
which would stiffen the hair upon the scalp of a Northern 
housewife. Wherever a bed could stand, a bed was set— 
most of them built to carry double, or even treble. At 
night pallets would fill the interspaces in the chambers 
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allotted to the bachelors of the party. The free and-easi- 
ness of a forest camp united harmoniously with the luxu- 
ries of a Virginia country house. Correct costumes— many 
of them imported—issued from overcrowded dormitories ; 
the blending of gayety and stateliness characteristic of the 
manners of the generation and the region gave exquisite 
flavor to society, composed mainly of the young of both 
sexes. The cordial familiarity prevalent among them was 
not of the type that breeds contempt. The Christmas 
frolic never degenerated into a romp. 

There was little slumber for lofty and lowly on “the 
night before Christmas.” In “ the House,” wassail ran high. 
Music, dancing, games—during which forfeits involving 
kissing and other personal liberties were not so much 
as thought of—and a sparkling flow of talk whiled away 
the hours until twelve o’clock. At the first stroke of the 
hour there began a general handshaking and an exchange 
of good wishes for the holidays and the approaching New 
Year. A foaming bowl of egg-nog was brought in, and 
healths were pledged in the creamy draught. The festivi- 
ties of the evening were concluded with a Virginia reel. 

When from sixteen up to sixty, 
All were dancing on the floor, 
says an English song-writer of this holiday set. 

In “the Quarters” “ Watch Night ” was the solemnest 
of celebrations. The negroes believed and held for cer- 
tain that at midnight of Christmas Eve the cattle in stables, 
barnyard, and fields fell upon their knees, their faces to 
the East, and remained thus until dawn. In the human 
convocation, as the clock tolled twelve, the leader of the 
service set the example of prostrating himself, facing east- 
ward, and raised his voice in thanksgiving for the gift of 
the Redeemer of a ruined world. It had need to be a 
stentorian shout to rise superior to the simultaneous roar 
of the Christmas gun and the scattering detonations of 
Smaller artillery which were kept up until sunrise. The 
“Christmas gun” was a big tree—oak or hickory—a cav- 
ity of which, natural or artificial, was plugged with powder 
and touched with a match. Guns and pistols were dis- 
charged in quick succession ; canisters and bottles filled 
with gunpowder were set off under barrels and hogsheads. 
Everything that could explode and reverberate was brought 
into jubilant action. ‘“ Christmas comes but once a year” 
was a formula that palliated disorder and excused hubbub. 

With the appearance of the first white face at window 
or door arose the clamor of “ Chris’mus gif’, my marster !” 
“ Chris’mus gif’, my mistis !” To “catch” a fellow reveler 
on Christmas morning was to utter the words, ‘“ Christmas 
gift !” before the other could bring them out. The custom 
was general among white and colored. The phrase was 
not a banter to generosity. Still less did it beg for a 
donation befitting the day. 

I shall never forget the perplexity, heightening at length 
into displeasure, of my New England grandmother on being 
thus saluted upon the first Christmas she passed in Virginia. 
To the grinning amazement of the servants, she distributed 
among them the small silver in her purse in response to the 
challenge. In her ignorance of the holiday habit, she was 
“ caught ” by everybody, and when each grandchild, upon 
entering the breakfast-room, burst forth gleefully with the 
brace of words, she appealed to our father to reprove us 
for behavior which “ was not polite, or even decent!” 

We were admonished thenceforward to say, “ A merry 
Christmas !” to the Northern stranger within our gates. To 
her dying day the irate Puritan could not comprehend that 
the harmless outcry no more embodied a petition for a gra- 
tuity than the Russian “ The Lord is risen” at Easter-tide. 

Our Christmas lasted all the week, the merrymakers usu 
ally swinging around the circle of the neighborhood be- 
tween December 25 and January 1, dining en masse to-day 
in one hospitable mansion, supping and sleeping upon the 
adjoining plantation, then off on the morrow, chariots and 
horsemen, to plow through unbroken snow-drifts, or 


through roads where wheels sank to the axles in mud that 
was like stiff red paste, our gallant outriders taking to the 
woods skirting the highway to secure firm footing for their 
steeds—six, twelve, fifteen miles to the third, fourth, and 
fifth rendezvous, at homesteads where fires were lighted in 
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drawing-rooms and the many-bedded chambers, and from 
kitchen and dwelling-house chimneys hung out welcoming 
banners of smoke to us from afar. 

How we came out of the week of feasting, bringing our 
digestions with us, was a mightier marvel than the force 
that kept us well and gay throughout six nights of frolic 
and the scores of miles of thumping and rocking over 
frozen, marshy, and “ corduroy” roads. 

From a letter that falls to pieces even at my reverent 
touch, [ copy a billof fare written out for an absent mem. 
ber of the home band fifty years ago. Nobody called the 
list of good things by that name then, and “ menu ” was still 
further in the future history of follies and fads. 

‘You will be asking what we had to eat on Christmas 
Day, when I promise you there was a lively party here— 
more than a dozen of whom asked for and wished you 
with us. Here itis. Don’t let it make you homesick. 

“Oyster soup; roast wild turkey at the foot of the table, 
and a boiled tame gobbler before me; a pig roast whole, 
with a lemon in his mouth, and a necklace of parsley; 
roast ducks; fried chicken ; as beautiful a baked ham as 
ever you saw, and one as large boiled with cabbage (for a 
few old-fashioned folks); haunch of venison; saddle of 
mutton ; sweet potatoes, and Irish same ; beets, rice, fried 
parsnips ; black-eyed peas; cold slaw; four kinds of pie 
and three kinds of pudding ; five dishes (cut-glass) of my 
best preserves ; wine and lemon jelly; vanilla and bitter- 
almond blanc-mange ; six big cakes, not to speak of snow. 
balls and drop-cakes ; coffee and tea ; ice-cream in plenty ; 
nuts, raisins, and apples, and three sorts of cordials and 
liqueurs, besides (as a matter of course) egg-nog, and 
some of your father’s thirty-year-old port. 

“ We sat down thirty at the big tables, and ten children 
at the side table. You will be glad to know that every- 
thing went off well. We had in four of the women to help 
Simon and Pembroke wait. 

“The house seems lonely now that all the young folks 
are gone and Christmas is over.” 


Like an echo that had lost itself 
Among the distant hills, 


came back to me, in unexpected sweetness and volume, the 
very spirit of those days, at Christmas-tide two years ago. 
In a colonial homestead “ down the river” was gathered 
by hospitable invitation a party who for the holiday week 
lived again in the past we had thought irrevocable. No 
feature of the former scenes was missing. 

“TI turn each day another page in a story- -book,” said a 
Northern collegian as, pacing, in the benignant sunshine, 
turf just crisped by frost, we looked up to the dark-red 
facade of the house, the foundations of which were laid just 
two centuries before, and talked of what had a on in 
and about it in the intervening years. 

A story-book the leaves of which this generation seldom 
flutters. The tales therein recorded entered into the very 
lives and made the characters of those in whose hearts 
and minds at this sacred season revive no dearer mem- 
ories than those that will cling forever about Christmas on 
the Old Plantation. 


Within the hall are song and langhter, 

The cheeks of Christmas grow red and jolly, 
And sprouting is everp corbel and rafter 

With the lightsome green of ivy and holly; 
Chrongh the deep gulf of the chimnen wide 
Wallows the nule-log’s roaring tide ; 
Che broad flame-pennons droop and flap 

And belly and tug as a flag in the wind; 
Like a locust shrills the imprisoned sap, 

ffunted to death in its galleries blind ; 
And swift little troops of silent sparks, 

Now pansing, now scattering awap as in fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 

Like herds of startled deer. 

From Lowell’s “ Vision of Sir Launfal.” 
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Christmas Streets 
By J. E. Learned 


A prime charm of Christmas and a witness to the won- 
derful beauty of the festival is that all its aspects are in- 
spiring, so that one hardly knows in what way fancy most 
delights to dwell upon its observance and celebration. 
The most nearly universal of all holy days and holidays, it 
offers itself in one or the other manner of its twofold 
character as a feast of obligation to all people throughout 
Christendom. It isa sort of world-communion, and the 
infinite love thus commemorated, which men more or less 
fitly celebrate in the feast, seems, by some pale but true 
reflection of itself, to be again manifest among them. 
The truth of this is what keeps sweet the mass of Christ- 
mas literature, in spite of all admixture of pumped-up and 
perhaps turbid enthusiasm. 

One likes to fancy Christmas in the country, especially 
when the snow is lying. The scene is fit, in the shining 
purity of landscape by day or night—loveliest in moon- 
light, in the quiet, the “solemn stillness.” But there is 
more to stir the blood, more of humanity ; not less, per- 
chaps, of “ peace,” and more of “ good will,” in the Christ- 
mas of a great city. Its influence is most strongly felt 
among masses of men, always moved in any matter whatso- 
ever more quickly and more profoundly than the scattered 
populations of sparsely settled regions. : 

From any recent study of New York the visitor from an- 
other planet would conclude that our observance of Christ- 
mas consisted chiefly in unusual practice and encourage- 
ment of the art of shop-keeping. Broadway and the other 
shopping streets have been for many days a vast fair, 
crowded with customers till long past the dinner-hour, and 
late at night, no doubt, the shopmen went out and bought 
from each other, for there is no resisting the contagion. 
When one has bought what he desires, there is a fine pleas- 
ure in leisurely strolls through the shopping quarter. It 
may suffice to remain on the sidewalks, watching the crowd- 
currents, with only side looks at the windows, though the 
observer will now and then turn in somewhere—into the 
book-shops, spite of their making a poor scholar feel faint 
and ill, or the jewelers’, a description of whose wares would 
sound like portions of the Revelation. When one has not 
completed his own purchases, the sense of bewilderment 
prevents this sort of pleasure, which, therefore, many per- 
sons miss, For even all through the day before Christ- 
mas belated buyers of gifts every year grin like dogs and 
run about the city, in a highly Scriptural manner. It might 
be thought—to construct a theory of behavior without the 
aid of experience in the case—that nobody ever would post- 
pone purchases for the 25th of December until the 24th, 
but often the rush of that day has been among the most 
crowded of the season. ‘These late buyers are easy prizes 
for the salesmen; as one of the latter said, ‘They come 
tearing in, not looking for anything in particular, but want- 
ing to be told what to buy; and no time to look about 
much—they take mostly what you give ’em.” ‘There is 
nothing of the fine art of shopping about this. Perhaps 
neither are the very rich capable of that art at any time, to 
whom always (in Charles Lamb’s phrase) “a purchase is 
but a purchase,” and not “a triumph;” who cannot so 
much as understand the essay upon Old China, or the 
plaint of Lamb’s “ Bridget” over “that print after Lion- 
ardo,” bought for a few shillings out of a scant purse: 
“When you looked at the purchase, and thought of the 
money—and thought of the money, and looked again at 
the picture—was there no pleasure in being a poor man? 
Now you have nothing to do but to walk into Colnaghi’s 
and buy a wilderness of Lionardos. Yet do you?” The 
shopping of the inordinately rich must be a “ dull, mechanic 
exercise,” wanting two characteristic marks of art—the joy 
of overcoming difficulty and joy in exercise of the imagi- 
nation. 

It is not only the fine shops and the streets about them 
that make a Christmas picture in the city. A stroll 
through Washington and West Streets from Cortlandt up 
IS as impressive as anything. One gets here a clearer 
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notion of the magnitude of New York than can be gained. 
in most other ways. It seems impossible that these miles 
of food should be consumed by the people of a single 
town, unless indeed in so long a time that most of it must 
spoil, as George Christy used to say of the horse that died, 
“on so small a place as a man’s hands.” Washington 
Market alone is a picture when it is piled with Christmas 
supplies. Perhaps it should seem strange to find pleasure 
in dead bodies and dripping members of beasts, in naked 
fowls, in stiffened creatures of the woods, and fishes once 
quick-glancing, now stark and with no speculation in their 
glaring eyes; but we think of these, to use Wamba’s 
phrase, only in the “ Norman” state, in the passage to 
which from ox to beef, from calf to veal, they change char- 
acter with the name, and become objects of a proper com- 
placency, Outside the market, and for half a mile north, 
the river neighborhood is a great bower of Christmas 
greens where the air is full of balsamic odors. Here are 
vast trees for churches or stately houses, and minute ones 
of a few twigs (there is pleasure in seeing one of these car- 
ried to some doleful tenement-house), and heaps of kalmia 
branches, acres of holly, leagues of the graceful “ running 
greens ” woven into ropes, and masses of mistletoe, with 
stars and crowns and crosses innumerable. 

It has not mattered much where one has strolled in 
New York during the past brilliant days of December ; the 
Christmas air was everywhere through the town, from the 
stationers and silversmiths of the Maiden Lane neighbor- 
hood to the last little booth on the frayed upper end of a 
forlorn avenue, the meanest of which makes a little glim- 
mer of gayety in its windows with a few dollars’ worth of 
cheap toys and a scrap of green. And alwaysin the famous 
shopping streets that endless, splendid procession, in so 
dense array that one understands the gentleman from the 
country who waited half an hour on his hotel steps one 
bright afternoon “to let the funeral git by.” It would be 
strange if one were not touched by the thought of all this stir 
of preparation and the results of it to come; the boundless 
glee of a city full of children, the generous feasts, the fam- 
ily reunions, the unselfish personal sacrifices for others’ 
pleasure ; those other sacrifices, moreover, “ of praise and 
thanksgiving,” and the high Ze Deums which the Church, 
after her Advent travail, sings “for joy that a Man is 
born into the world.” 


The Snow-Storm 
By Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow ; and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight ; the whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and the heaven, 
And veils the farm-house at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, inclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north-wind’s masonry ! 
Out of an unseen quarry, evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Curves his white bastions with projected roof 
Round every windward stake or tree or door ; 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage ; naught cares he 
For number or proportion. Mockingly, 
On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths ; 
A swan-like form invests the hidden thorn ; 
Fills up the farmer’s lane from wall to wall, 
Mauger the farmer’s sighs; and at the gate 
A tapering turret overtops the work. 
And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring as he were not, 
Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Art 
To mimic in slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work, 
The frolic architecture of the snow. 

— Selected. 
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The Face of Christ 


An Old Legend Retold for Christmas 
By Katharine Pearson Woods 


LL of us have neard the story of the artist who 
sold his soul to the devil for the power of 
painting to the life whatever subject he chose ; 
but not all of us know the whole story of the 
bargain, how it was broken and what hap- 
pened thereafter, as it is told herein. 

His name was Camillo, and there were scenes in his life 
which he did not care to remember, and which, conse- 
quently, he painted over with others even less comforting. 
At the age of fifty his memory was a charnel-house of dead 
recollections ; his wife had left, his children quarreled with, 
him; most of his friends he had wronged or been wronged 
by ; and he had made a large fortune and a great name for 
himself. It was not strange, therefore, that at this very 
period he should be notified by the devil of the termination 
of their contract, and the consequent immediate foreclosure 
of the mortgage upon his soul. 

The mere idea of such a thing brought out the sweat 
upon Camillo’s forehead ; but, having a month allowed him 
to settle his worldly affairs, he spent one night in tossing 
sleeplessly between his silken sheets, or restlessly pacirg 
the floor of his luxurious chamber, and another in still 
wilder wanderings over the hills around his villa; the 
third morning he sent for Padre Antonio, the curé of his 
native village. 

The father had now grown to be an old, old man; but 
he came at once at the summons of Camillo. The counsel 
which he gave is a part of the old well-known legend: that 
the artist should use the skill his contract still insured to 
him, in painting the Face of Christ. 

It was perhaps in virtue of his trained esthetic sense, 
perhaps of his ambition, that Camillo decided to paint, not 
the dying or sorrowful Saviour, which so many artists 
have attempted and failed, but something still more diffi- 
cult—the Christ of every-day life. By his contract with 
the devil he was able to reproduce his subject to the very 
life. It was a wonderful picture. Just what form the fea- 
tures wore, or the color of the hair and beard, I am not able 
to describe, for, in fact, no one who saw it could ever remem- 
ber any of these particulars. What they did see, and 
could never forget, was the face of a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief; cast off by those whom he loved ; 
despised, poor, and rejected; yet with a wondrous glad 
lightsomeness in every line, as of one who had come to do 
the perfect will of God. The lips were parted in a half- 
smile ; the-eyes were wonderful—full of light, too pure to 
behold iniquity, searching to the very ground of the heart, 
tender with infinite tenderness. 

Camillo could not stand before those eyes; he cast 
himself on his face upon the floor, weeping bitterly, and 
thus he lay when the devil came to claim him. But the 
painter knew not even that the fated hour had struck; he 
heard nothing of the clamor raised by the fiend, who saw 
that his prey had escaped him. 

When at last, too blind with weeping even to read the 
hour upon his horologe, the artist rose to his feet, there on 
the floor lay the hellish contract, signed with his own 
blood, and he knew himself delivered. 

For an hour he was in an ecstasy; then he bethought 
him of his custom, upon the completion of each picture, 
of giving a supper to his artist friends, reading their 
envy in their faces, and receiving their congratulations. 
On this occasion there could be no wild orgies such 
as had been known to occur at other times; but a sober 
and decorous banquet?—Camillo could see‘? no reason 
against it. The picture was surely the best he had ever 
painted. 

The guests were curious and amused at their host’s 
altered mood, but followed his lead with well-bred readi- 
ness until the cloth had been removed and wine set on the 





table. Then Camillo arose and took away the veil from 
the Face of Christ. 

There was, for a moment, a wondrous silence. 

Then, with a great cry, a woman painted and decked 
with jewels, the gifts of many lovers, a woman who had sat 
beside the host and been sorely vexed—or professed to be 
—by the decorum of the feast—this woman sprang to her 
feet, and, with blanched face and wild white arms beating 
the air, fought her way blindly towards the door. 

“Let me go,” she cried, “ere it slay me! Let me away 
before his eyes burn me to ashes !” 

Another guest, a young man with the wine-cup at his 
very lips, flung aside the ruby poison, fell on his knees, 
and sobbed; others fainted; one drew even his sword 
upon the artist, calling him a devil who could so torment 
them ; one by one all departed from the banquet hall, and ° 
Camillo was left alone. 

He was very pale, and his hand trembled as he again let 
fall the veil over the Face of Christ. 

With the earliest dawn of the next day, Camillo was on 
horseback and away to visit Padre Antonio, for he did 
not on this occasion send for the father to come to him. 

Arrived at the priest’s house, he made a general con- 
fession of ail his sins that he could remember. 

“You cannot doubt, my father, that I am sincerely pen- 
itent,” said the artist: ‘is there any compulsion upon me 
to make this confession ?” 

“ None,” said Padre Antonio; “none, unless it be the 
Face of Christ.” 

“ Aye!” returned Camillo, “I am a free agent; and as 
such, in gratitude to the God who has broken my bargain with 
Satan, I vow henceforth to forsake my ill ways and evil 
companions, and live righteously from this day forward.” 

“The Lord give thee grace so to do!” said Father 
Antonio. 

' “But at the same time, my father,” pursued the painter, 
“you must admit that there are some excuses for me. I 
inherited evil tendencies ; I was badly brought up; my 
friends have betrayed me, mine own wife was false to me, 
and my children are rebellious and undutiful.” 

“ That is most true,” said Padre Antonio. 

“ But I forgive them, I forgive them all freely,” said 
Camillo. “I cannot, of course, take them back to my 
heart and home, for they are undeserving; but I have no 
hard thoughts of them, father.” 

“T trust not, my son Camillo,” replied the father. 

“And in truth, though I am a grievous sinner, other 
men have done worse,” continued the artist. ‘ See what 
I have made of myself. You remember me when I was 
a ragged little artist’s model; look at me now! And I 
have never—though under a compact with Satan—com- 
mitted aught that men call crime. I have lived a life of 
pleasure, but have I harmed any man ?” 

“ Thou shouldst know,” said the holy man. 

“T do know,” returned Camillo. ‘“ Well, give me my 
penance, absolution, and thy blessing, father, and let me 
return home with a clean heart and a quiet conscience.” 

“There is a veil upon the face of thy picture?” asked 
the father. 

The artist assented, with a troubled glance. 

“Then be thy penance this,” said Father Antonio: 
“to place the picture in the room of thine house thou 
dost most frequent, and to remove the veil, And when 


those eyes have read so deeply in thine heart that thou 
seest thyself as they see thee, then come hither—if thou 
wilt—for absolution and the blessing of peace. 
God be with thee; farewell.” 

Camillo went his way homeward with a heavy heart. 

“ And but now I was so happy and so blest,” quoth 
“Was it well done of the father to dis- 


Now 


he to himself, 
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turb my peace?” he asked. Yet did he not neglect to 
perform his penance. 

A week later he sought the priest once more. 

“My father,” said he, “Iam a far worse man than I 
dreamed. How dared I ask for absolution? For when I 
had hung in my studio the picture you wot of, lo! I 
looked around the walls, and—ask me not, I cannot tell 
thee. Alas that I should have wrought evil to so many 
souls! Think you that I can ever atone?” 

‘Thou shouldst know,” said the priest. 
look once more on the Face of Christ.” 

So Camillo returned. 

And the next day he rose early and went his way to the 
house of that woman who had risen up and fled from the 
face of his picture. 

“Thou and I,” said the artist, ‘have done much evil 
together ; shall we now do much good ?” 

And the woman agreed. So she sold her jewels and 
her fine raiment and what precious things she had, and 
Camillo did the like; and they found other women known 
to them both, and gathered them into one house, and per- 
suaded them to live a godly and virtuous life. Then 
Camillo went away to his own house, expecting to look 
without fear into the Face of Christ. For, indeed, there 
was nothing frightful there, but looks of tender love and 
eyes of searching purity. 

But the next morning he|went to the chief picture-dealer 
in the city, and ordered him to go here and there and buy 
up again every inch of canvas which bore the name of 
Camillo. Now Camillo was, as has been said, a great 
painter, and the surface of his pictures might have been 
covered with gold coins without reaching their price; so 
when this had been done there was left of all his fortune 
only a tiny cottage, into which he moved with his one sole 
treasure, the only relic of his great fame—the Face of 
Christ. For all those evil and lewd pictures had been 
burnt with fire. 

“Now do I indeed repent; now may I be absolved,” 
quoth Camillo; and with a happy and peaceful heart he 
went his way to the home of Padre Antonio. 

“God give you peace, my son; you have done well,” said 
the priest. “Thou hast a poor home but a wealthy heart; 
where is she who should be partner of both?” 

“My wife ?” cried Camillo, springing to his feet ; ‘ why, 
Padre, thou knowest she was false to me!” 

“ And thou?” said Father Antonio. 

Camillo went his way back to the city. 
of the padre to disturb my peace,” he said. 
just now so happy !” 

But he did not forget his penance, and the next day he 
sought the father again. 

“Father Antonio,” he said, “thou hast been faithful to 
my poor soul, Help me to find my wife.” 

So the priest aided him gladly, and they found the wife 
of Camillo, sunk in such misery and degradation that for 
many days she escaped their search. 

“But should I not forgive her, who have been myself 
forgiven?” said the artist, tenderly ; and he took her home, 
and pleaded with her to live a better life, and dealt kindly 
with her, 

And the Face of Christ hung on the wall unveiled. 

Then, after a day or two, came Camillo again to the 

priest, and there were tears in his eyes. 
“ Father Antonio,” he said, “the Lord has shown me my- 
self. I have been a bad son to old Marietta, my grand- 
mother, a bad husband to my wife, a bad father to my 
children. My sins caused their error; the poison of my 
life corrupted them. Help me to atone.” 

So Father Antonio helped him, and they sought out old 
Marietta, whom he had neglected many years, and Ca- 
millo’s sons and daughters ; and before them all the artist 
humbled himself, and they fell upon his neck with tears, 
and forgave and were forgiven. Only Marietta, who had 
forgotten by this time the sins of his boyhood, and remem- 
bered only his glory and great name, maintained that she 
had nothing to forgive. 

So Camillo took her home, and his children dwelt near 
by in houses of their own, and all were happy and at peace 


“ Return, and 


* It was ill done 
“ Alas! I was 
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among themselves. And the Face of Christ shone down 
upon them from the wall. But they had few friends in the 
city who cared to enter their humble dwelling ; for it was 
a fearful thing carelessly to meet those pictured eyes. 

Now, when they had so dwelt for many days, Camillo 
came again to Father Antonio, and said, “ Father, may I 
yet be absolved ?” 

But Padre Antonio did not answer. 

“‘ What !” cried the painter, “is there yet more to do?” 

“Thou shouldst know,” said Father Antonio. 

“T know ot,” said Camillo, sorrowfully. ‘I have done 
all that can be done; even the slightest tie of friendship 
that hath bound my soul in former days have I sought to 
reunite ; and if the friend had been wronged, I have 
besought forgiveness.” 

“ Hath it been always granted ?” asked the priest. 

“ Nay,” said Camillo, “ for to some the wrong hath been 
that my poison hath so tainted their souls that they have 
wronged me; and that wrong is hard to pardon. But the 
others have forgiven.” 

“Tt is well,” said Padre Antonio. 

“Yet you tell me there is more,” said the artist. 

“I tell thee? nay,” said the priest. ‘“ Thou shouldst 
know. What does the Face of Christ tell thee? My son, 
when thou hast won his absolution thou wilt not ask mine.” 

Then Camillo went home very sorrowful, and yet happy, 
for he felt that he could now look calmly and fearlessly 
into the eyes of the Christ; yet also he would have liked 
well the priest’s absolution. 

So when night had fallen and he was left alone with his 
masterpiece, he knelt down before his canvas, and, folding 
his hands like the hands of a little child at prayer, he 
looked upward into the pictured eyes. 

And the Face of Christ shone down uponhissoul, The 
eyes were very searching, yet, oh! so loving and tender ; 
the parted lips seemed to smile like the lips of a mother 
over her naughty child as she says, “ But, darling, you 
grieve mamma.” 

Then Camillo fell upon his face with a great cry. 

And in the morning he went back to Father Antonio. 

“* Ah, my father! how dared I ask for absolution? I, 
who knew not the smallest fraction of my sin! What are 
all offenses against my fellow-man to my sin against Him?” 

“ Ah! what indeed !” said Padre Antonio. 

“T allied myself with his foes, I rejected his love, I cast 
him out of my heart, I caused those to sin for whom he died.” 

“ And I also,” said Padre Antonio. 

“And yet he forgives ; he has always'forgiven ; ‘hat crushes 
me,” said Camillo. “ There is no effort in it with him—he for- 
givesfreely. Thereis no little by little in it; I have come 
back to him step by step, but he has carried me always in 
his heart. Padre Antonio, what shall I do to be saved ?” 

“‘ Go back,” said the priest, “and look once more on the 
Face of Christ.” 

So Camillo went back, and knelt all night long before 
his masterpiece, and the eyes of the Christ shone down 
into his soul. And a great sorrow came upon him, and 
also a great joy; a great anguish and a great peace; 
because the love without him was greater than the love 
within, and for the first moment in his half-century of 
years he felt all its weight. 

Therefore, between the joy and the anguish, his heart 
brake, and his soul was drawn up into the ocean of love, 
eternal and illimitable. 

And in the morning they found him lying dead beneath 
the eyes of Christ, with the peace of heaven upon his pal- 
lid features. 

“The Lord Christ hath absolved him,” said Padre 


Antonio. 
x) 


3 heard the bells on Christmas Dap 
Cheir old familiar carols plan, 
And wild and sweet 
Che words repeat 
Of peace on earth, good will to men! 
Longfellow —‘‘ Christmas Bells,’’ 
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“Upon the Waters ” 
A Christmas Story in Two Parts.—I. 
By Lucy C. Lillie 


“I’m sure you'll feel cheered up a bit if you have her, 
sir. She’s not one of your giddy, rattlepatey girls—just a 
sweet, bright young creature, as like—” 

“ There, there, Mrs. Topping !” 

Colonel James smiled wearily, and waved one of his 
fine white hands towards his housekeeper. 

“JT don’t doubt the girl is as well in her way as any 
Vane can be, but I don’t expect wonders. She is wel- 
come to spend a fortnight here, provided she does not 
interfere with my daily routine, as I’ve explained to you. 
In regard to meals—” 

“ Oh, I know, sir!” the good woman said quickly. “I 
can make her very comfortable in the little parlor, sir, but 
Christmas day—” She hesitated, regarding the Colonel 
with a look as nearly like a rebuke as she dared bestow 
upon her autocratic master. But, having brought him to 
the point of inviting his niece to Hillsdale for the season 
of good cheer and universal peace toward all men, Mrs. 
Topping was anxious to secure some further pledge of his 
good intentions. ‘ Christmas day, sir,” she repeated, 
anxiously, “I suppose she’d expect—” 

“She had better expect zothing,” said the Colonel, 
with unusual severity. “You know I never break my 
word, and so, having passed it to the effect that Lily 
James’s child shall come here on a visit if she likes, I am 
not going to withdraw it; but as for any foolish, senti- 
mental nonsense over Christmas—keep that, my good 
Topping, for your own amusement and hers when the day 
comes. It is at zo time,” he added, in a lower tone and as 
if half to himself, “ a happy season for me.” 

Mrs. Topping let her eyes fall, and fingered the knob of 
the library door a little nervously. The interview might 
be considered ended, and yet there was more on her mind 
to say on this all important subject. But Colonel James’s 
attitude and manner forbade her intruding further. He 
was standing on the hearth-rug, his elbow on the chimney- 
piece, his hand supporting his forehead, while the look 
good Mrs. Topping had seen more than once on his face 
saddened it now. That Colonel James, with all his wealth, 
his social dignity, his culture and wide resources, should 
at forty years of age be a lonely recluse, given over to 
solitary study and much brooding, was cause of respectful 
wonderment to all the county, and, closely as Mrs. Top- 
ping and her husband, as old servants, were connected 
with the Colonel’s family affairs and daily life, they were 
as deeply curious and as uninformed upon the cause of 
his mysterious seclusion. Not that the Colonel was in any 
sense of the term a hermit. On the contrary, his tall, 
soldierly figure, his fine, clear-cut face, with its lines of 
high breeding and intellectual reserve, were familiar to 
every one in the county town where his dignified old 
red-brick mansion was one of the “historic” features of 
the place ; and no local charity was overlooked by him, 
no purely philanthropic scheme carelessly dismissed. Yet 
beyond such evidences of his friendly feeling with his 
fellow-men the Colonel quietly refused to go. When it 
came to social life, he almost invariably declined all invita- 
tions, those he did accept being such as were now and then 
rather timidly given by people of no apparent distinction 
or importance in the place. It was twelve years since his 
return from frontier life—five since failing health had 
obliged him to resign from army life; and while those of 
his brother officers who now and then visited him had 
nothing to complain of in the quality of the welcome and 
hospitality shown, they, like all others who came in contact 
with the man, found his peculiar reserve hard to under- 
stand and impossible to break down. 

Just how, this holiday time, Mrs. Topping had com- 
passed her ends and induced him to invite his unknown 
little niece—the daughter of his half-sister who had run 
away years ago, and, as he considered, “ disgraced herself ” 
by marrying a poor musician—even the good lady herself 
could not have explained, for it was well known that, be- 
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yond paying for little Letty’s schooling and bare expenses 
the Colonel had set his face against any show of interest 
in his half-sister’s daughter, who to him was—never 
could be, he always declared, anything but—a “ Vane.” 
Had George Vane, her father, lived, Colonel James 
might have refused even that amount of “ patronage,” but 
the poor young fellow had been years in his grave, Lily 
had married again—this time a struggling country doctor— 
and, completely disgusted with his half-sister’s lack of self. 
reliance and “ family pride,” Colonel James had agreed to 
educate and clothe her only daughter on condition that no 
more should be asked or expected of him. That was five 
years ago, since which time his niece had been a pupil at 
Henderson Academy, only twenty-five miles distant, but 
the Colonel had never troubled himself to see the girl, 
whose identity was of no more consequence to him than 
that of any of the people who benefited by his donations 
to public charities. Mrs. Topping was the medium of 
communication between “little Letty,” as she called the 
tall, finely grown young girl, and her eccentric uncle, jour. 
neying, willingly enough, three or four times a year to 
Brainboro’ and the Academy, where she handed the prin- 
cipal Colonel James’s check for Letty’s quarterly school 
bills, replenished the child’s wardrobe with the very moder- 
ate sum allowed her by the Colonel for that purpose, and 
contrived that a few dollars should be “left over” for 
pocket-money and a few “ good things” dear to every 
school-girl’s heart. 

Small wonder, then, that Letty Vane should have come 
to regard the honest-hearted old housekeeper as the kind 
genius of her uncle’s establishment, and when, on her last 
visit to Brainboro’, the good woman had hinted her plans 
and hopes for the next holidays, Letty’s impulsive hug and 
kiss had been so like her mother that Mrs. Topping’s 
old eyes filled with tears, and from that hour she had not lost 
a chance of following up her first well-contrived hint to the 
Colonel, the result being that on this very morning Letty 
was starting out with one of her school companions on her 
first visit to Hillsdale and the home of her unknown uncle. 

“‘ The train’s due about two o’clock, sir,” Mrs. Topping 
said, finally. ‘“I—you remember the last time I was over 
—I didn’t look after Miss Letty’s things because I thought 
over here—I’d do—” 

“Oh, I see!” interrupted the Colonel, with his peculiar 
smile—half amusement over Mrs. Topping’s difficulty in 
coming to the point, half sarcasm over the whole business. 
He opened his pocketbook, however, very promptly. “ You 
want to shop over here, I suppose, Mrs, Topping. Well, 
remember that in this matter I zsis¢ upon prudence.” 

He counted out four ten-dollar bills, and handed them, 
with evident desire to be rid of the subject, to Mrs. Top- 
ping. 

“That must answer for the present,” he said, wearily. 

“Oh, yes, sir,” and Mrs, Topping, relieved to have settled 
this part of her business, mentioned that the Colonel’s 
luncheon would be served, she supposed, as usual, and, re- 
ceiving an impatient nod of his head in answer and dis- 
missal, the good woman closed the door gently, and hur- 
ried along the quiet hall to her own quarters just down- 
stairs, where she intended “ poor Miss Lily’s daughter” 
should have the cheeriest of welcomes, no matter how 
coldly her uncle might treat her. Katie, the only other 
woman servant in the house, was busy preparing the 
master’s luncheon, and Mrs. Topping bustled into the 
bright, tidy little sitting-room next the kitchen, where she 
had herself set out with the nicest china and damask 4 
cozy little table for the expected guest. A bright fire 
leaped and burned in the wide, old-fashioned grate; the 
morning sunshine, wintry but clear, flooded the two 
windows looking out on the lawn and cedar-trees and the 
fine old street beyond. If it was not in the master’s part 
of the house, no one could deny Mrs. Topping’s parlor was 
as cheery and homelike a place as ever lonely little school- 
girl could be welcomed to, and the nicest kind of 4 
dinner was in preparation for Letty’s fine young appetite’ 
Who could brown and roast a fowl better than Mrs. Top 
ping? and, what with the creamiest of bread sauces, whitest 
of mashed potatoes, most delicate of cauliflower, and 4 
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“deep” apple pie such as the old housekeeper had regaled 
Lily James with in old times, the young visitor could have 
nothing to complain of. 


The 2 P.M. train had dashed into Hillsdale station, 
depositing half a dozen passengers and their luggage, when 
Mrs. Topping’s stout, motherly figure appeared on the plat- 
form searching eagerly for the expected guest. In another 
moment a pair of arms were about her neck, a fresh, rosy 
cheek was pressed against hers, a bright, sweet young voice 
said gayly, “‘ Here Iam, youold dar/ Oh, how gladI am 
to see you,”’ and Letty Vane’s tall young figure came in 
view. 

“Dear me!” ejaculated Mrs. Topping, fondly. 
come on, my darling ; I’ll see to your trunk.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Letty, recovering her breath, and 
glancing around the station eagerly. ‘“ But Dr. Brooke 
attended to that. He was on the train, you know; his 
sister is one of our girls, and he expressed it. Oh, there you 
are, Jen,” as a thin, bright-eyed, plain-featured girl of six- 
teen approached. “ Jennie,” continued Letty, “ this is my 
dear Mrs. Topping, my good fairy godmother! Please tell 
your brother how much obliged I am, and I—hope—” 
the young girl glanced a trifle anxiously at her old friend— 
“]’ll see you both while I’m here.” 

“T hope so, too, Miss Letty,” said Dr. Brooke’s voice 
as its owner appeared from the door of the baggage-room, 
“ especially as I may go to Vermont, and shall see your 
mother before Christmas.” 

Letty’s cheeks flushed and her brown eyes looked dan- 
gerously near tears for an instant. “Oh, thank you,” 
she murmured, trying to smile. “I mean—lI shall be so glad 
if you do see mamma, and all of them. Well, it’s only 
good-by fora while. Now then, Jen dear,” she added, “ and 
I really hope, Doctor, I can see you both very soon.” 

Dr. Brooke and his sister echoed the wish heartily, 
and then stood still a moment watching Letty’s figure dis- 
appear up the main street by Mrs. Topping’s side. 

“I’m not at all sure what kind of a welcome we'd 
receive, Jen, if we went there,” laughed the young Doctor. 
“Colonel James is a queer man. I don’t understand now 
even why he has invited his niece home, and I know that 
it went against her mother to accept the invitation, but poor 
Carter, her husband, has a hard enough struggle to get on, 
and this girl expects very soon to support herself.” 

“She’s like a girl in a story-book,” said the romantic 
Jen; “or she would be if only her uncle would die and 
leave her all his money.” 

“Nonsense!” retorted her brother. “See here, young 
woman! Carter’s told me a great deal about that question, 
and don’t, I beg of you, put any false notions into Letty’s 
head, for it’s my belief when she leaves school she will bid 
good-by to her uncle forever.” 

Meanwhile, and certainly with no such ideas occupying 
her mind, Letty had arrived at the fine brick dwelling on 
Berners Street, where Mrs. Topping, murmuring something 
about the “Colonel’s hour for a nap,” conducted her at 
once to the dainty little reom she had prepared near her 
own for her young friend, thence to the sunny, fire-lit par- 
lor, where such a dinner as Henderson Academy knew not 
was speedily set forth. Letty delighted Mrs. Topping 
by her enjoyment of the delicately cooked, savory meal, and 
that lady talked cheerily, but with “an ear open,” as she 
would have said, for sounds from the Colonel’s study above. 
Presently his bell rang, and Mrs. Topping, answering it in 
person, returned with an encouraging smile. 

“It’s your uncle, my dear,” she said, in an important 
tone of voice. ‘He wants to see you if you’ve finished 
your dinner,” 

Letty’s heart beat a trifle more quickly as she followed 
the housekeeper upstairs and found herself ushered into 
her strange uncle’s presence, but she felt, for her mother’s 
sake at least, anxious not to appear awkward or ill at ease ; 
and when the Colonel, piercing her with that grave, crit- 
ical glance of his, put out his hand, Letty gave him her 
slim little fingers and answered his rather cold greeting 
with a very pretty smile and well-bred manner. 

“There might be a great deal to regret in the girl’s an- 
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tecedents,” thought the Colonel, but, at all events, he re- 
flected in that very first moment, no one could fail to 
see she was a perfect little lady. ‘“ The James blood 
tells,” he said to himself as he offered Letty Vane a chair 
near the generous wood fire, remaining in his favorite posi- 
tion on the hearth-rug, his arm on the chimney-piece, his 
melancholy dark eyes fixed upon her face. 


% 
The Ideal Man’* 


By Lyman Abbott 


Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the sons of God: therefore the world knoweth us not, because 
it knew him not. B2loved, now are we the sons of God; and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be: but we know that, when he shall appear, we shall 
like him; for we shall see him as he is. And every man that hath this hope in 
him purifieth himself, even as he is pure.—t Tohniii., 1, 2, 3.) 

That is, every man who realizes that he is already a son 
of God, and that it doth not yet appear what divine son- 
ship is, because he doth not yet apprehend what that word 
means—every man who has this faith in him purifieth 
himself even as Christ is pure. One other passage from 
the Second Epistle General of Peter contains very much 
the same truth in a different form: “ According as his 
divine power hath given unto us all things that pertain 
unto life and godliness ”’—/ath given unto us, not is going 
to give to us, everything that is necessary for eternal life 
and godliness—“ through the knowledge of him ”—that is, 
through acquaintance with him, fellowship with him— 
“that hath called us to glory and virtue: whereby are 
given unto us exceeding great and precious promises ; that 
by these ye might be partakers of the divine nature, hav- 
ing escaped the corruption that is in the world through 
lust.” 

The Bible is a literature, and it runs through a period of 
some fifteen hundred years; and yet this literature, made 
up of so many books running through a period of so many 
years, has one message, interpreted by lawyer, by poet, by 
romancist, by dramatist, by philosopher, by preacher—but 
one message. And its message respecting man is a mes- 
sage which sometimes seems to me to be one least under- 
stood in the Church or outside—this, namely, that man is 
a son of God, that he is a partaker of the divine nature, 
that he has in him the divine elements, that he is of kin to 
God. The message greets us in the very opening chapter 
of Genesis in the declaration that God, having made all 
material things, made man in his image, and gave man 
supremacy over all these things. Itis repeated in the 
law books, where again and again man is bidden to be 
holy because God is holy—a non sequitur unless man 
possesses the nature of God, who bids him share his holi- 
ness. It appears again and again in the prophetic books, 
grounding its appeal to man to holiness upon that divine- 
ness which is in him dormant and yet to be developed. It 
appears in effulgent glory in the Incarnation, in the com- 
ing of God to manifest himself, not in some unique and 
out-of-the-way manifestation, not in some new creation, 
not in some angelic messenger, but in a man like other 
men, coming to reveal himself in man, because the divine 
man is the manifestation of God, and the manifestation 
of God is the divine man. And it reappears again and 
again, in passages, to some of which I shall refer later 
and two of which I have already read, where the stress of 
the argument and the appeal made to man is to be holy 
because he is divine. It is the appeal to his own personal 
consciousness of a spiritual and a divine nature. 

A few weeks ago some young men who had engaged to 
devote themselves to missionary work for a time in Maine 
were brought before a Council for ordination, and one of 
these young men gave his confession of faith, and in it 
declared, among other things: “I believe Jesus Christ is 
divine, but I believe that his divinity differs from that of 
all other men not in kind but in degree.” Thereupon an 
orthodox critic took him to task, and took the ministers 
who voted for his ordination to task, and said in substance, 





1 A sermon preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, and stenographically 
reported by Henry Winans and revised by the author. 
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This is Unitarianism.. Now, I go on to aver that not only 
the divinity that is in Jesus Christ differs from the divinity 
of every man not in kind but only in degree, but the divin- 
ity in God Almighty differs from the divinity in every man 
not in kind but in degree. The divinity in the Eternal 
Father is in every one of his children. The difference is 
the difference between the finite and the infinite. Wisdom 
is not something different in God from what it is in man. 
If we are to believe that the processes of reason in God 
are as different from the processes of reason in man, as the 
processes of reason in man are different from the instinct 
in the animal, then there is nothing in your reason or mine 
that could approach God; then he is unknown; then 
agnosticism is right; then revelation is impossible. How 
can God say to us, Come, let us reason together, if his 
reason differs, not in degree only but in kind, from your 
reason and from mine? Righteousness in God is not one 
kind of righteousness and righteousness in man another 
kind ; love in God is not one kind of love and love in man 
another kind ; purity in God is not one kind of purity and 
purity in man another kind. All divine attributes are 
reflected and repeated and represented in man. All that 
is pure and noble and true in man is the divine coming to 
its consummation : seeds that are just putting forth their 
germs, or buds not yet blossomed into flowers. This is the 
meaning of life; it is the divine in man coming to its con- 
summation. Humanity is in the springtime; the seeds 
are in various processes of development. Here is a seed 
underground—it has not even begun yet to put forth any 
life ; and here is a little green sprout just appearing above 
the earth ; and here is a bud; and here is ablossom; and 
here is the green fruit: but nowhere the fully ripened fruit 
of divinity ; for we do not yet know what we shall be. 

But we know this, that we shall be in the image of God, 
and see him as he is, because we shall be like him; like 
him in kind, and differing only in degree. All the processes 
of life are either up toward God from dormant divinity, 
or down and away from God from dormant divinity. You 
know that sometimes an ancient picture has been taken 
by an artist to be a poor one, and he has thought more of 
his own work than he thought of the old master, and so 
he has taken this canvas and has painted over it 
a new picture; and then it has been observed sometime 
by some one that here was a modern picture painted over 
the old one, and the skillful artist has taken the necessary 
chemicals and little by little has carefully washed off. the 
superimposed painting that was obliterating the rare and 
valuable picture of the past. Now you are doing one or two 
of these things. God’s image isin you. You are either 
washing off that image which inheritance 'and education 
and your own faults and follies have superimposed on God’s 
image in you; either thus little by little the divine image 
is coming out clearer and clearer in you, or else the reverse 
process is going on, and with brush and palette you are 
obscuring the divine image and painting over it something 
earthly and sensuous, Which is it? One or the other? 
You know there are old manuscripts called palimpsest 
manuscripts ; some monk thought he could write some- 
thing that was worth more to the world than the old classic 
which he had found, and he took the old parchment 
and attempted to erase what was written and to write 
something in its place; and modern science has found a 
way in which this more modern, this worthless writing 
could be taken off and the old and obliterated writing could 
be made clear again. Every one of us is doing one or the 
other of these two things. Either you are taking off from 
you that writing which has been superimposed by the habit 
of education and by your own self-will and by your evil 
passions, and the divine handwriting of God is coming out 
clearer and clearer day by day and week by week; or else 
the reverse—you are taking this soul of yours, on which 
God has written in letters of eternal truth and righteous- 
ness, and are obliterating them and writing your own record, 
one that is foul and unworthy. Which is it? Every man 
is doing one or the other: he is either bringing the hand- 
writing of God out more clearly, or he is obscuring the 
handwriting of God. 

Turn to your New Testament and see how, all the way 
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through, this divine life is put as the standard of humanity, 
this divine life in man is appealed to as the motive of 
humanity, this divine life is declared to be the ideal of 
humanity. What is righteousness in man? I follow on, 
says Paul, in Christ that I may not have my own right. 
eousness, but the righteousness which is of God. What 
is it but to say this: I do not want a righteousness that is 
different in kind from the righteousness that is in God; [ 
will not be content with any righteousness wrought out by 
myself according to any standard less than that which is 
afforded by the Almighty himself. I follow on in order 
that the righteousness that is in God may be wrought in 
me, and I may have God’s righteousness in me; I may be 
squared to the divine ideal; I may be perfect according to 
the divine standard. It is the righteousness of God that 
is the righteousness of the Christian ; nothing else. What 
is love? “I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, pray for 
them which despitefully use you and persecute you.” Why? 
“ That ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven ; for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” There is no love that is worthy of the 
name of man unless it is worthy of the name of God. 
There is no mother love that has ever reached its true con- 
summation unless her love is as deep as God’s love. There 
is no father love which has reached its consummation 
unless it is as strong as God’s love. There is no love of 
friend for friend, or man for country, or Christian for 
church, that has yet reached its ideal unless it is as eternal 
and as undying as the love of the Almighty and All-Loving 
God. Again: “ Forbearing one another and forgiving one 
another ; if any man have a quarrel against any, even as 
Christ forgave you, so also do ye”—even as, exactly as, is 
the meaning of the original ; exactly as Christ forgave you, 
so forgive ye others. Differing in kind isthis? Is it not 
the same kind? How did Christ forgive ? 

Read the story of his life; read how he forgave those 
who were driving the nails into his hands when he cried 
out, Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do ; read how he forgave Peter when he looked on the 
recreant Apostle and brought sorrow to his heart and tears 
to his eyes; read how he forgave Judas Iscariot, to whom 
his last word on earth was, Betrayest thou the Son of Man 
with a kiss? Nay! read the story of your own life, and 
see what Jesus Christ has done for you in attempting to 
reclaim you and recover you, to bring you to repentance, 
to inspire in you a desire for a new life ; and then look at 
that man you will not speak to, at that acquaintance from 
whom you turn aside, saying, “I will forgive, but I never 
can forget,” or, “I do not wish him injury, but I never want 
to speak to him again ;” and put your forgiveness alongside 
the forgiveness of Jesus Christ, and compare these two and 
say whether you have begun to enter into the conception 
of forgiveness as it is in the heart of God and as it ought 
to be in your heart and in my heart. Or, again, “ The Lord 
direct your hearts into the love of God and into the pa- 
tience of Christ.” Not as in the Old Version, “ patient 
waiting for Christ ”—that is not the meaning—but as in the 
New Version, “into the patience of Christ.” How patient 
he was! How he waited! How he endured! How pa- 
tient, not only with his enemies, but how patient also with 
his friends! How patient with the dealings of his own 
disciples! How patient with their leaden-headedness, 
how patient with their quarrels! How patient, on the very 
eve of his crucifixion, with their contention for the first 
places at the table! How patient through all these years 
with the Christian Church! How patient with its perse- 
cutions, with its animosities, with its divisions, its strifes, 
its worldlinesses! How patient with you! I forget who 
it was who said that saints try the patience of God more 
than sinners. I believe he was very nearly right. How 
patient with you and with me He has been! And then 
remember, remember that your patience is to be in kind 
like his, that we are called into the patience of Christ. He 
calls us to be patient with an enduring, an everlasting, an 
infinite, an eternal patience. You say, I am not infinite. 
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No, you are not, but you have access to the Infinite, and 
when your patience is exhausted you can from the Infinite 
get a new supply. 

Again: “ Now the God of hope fill you with all joy and 
peace in believing that you may abound in hope through 
the power of the Holy Ghost.” That you may abound in 
hope through the power of the Holy Ghost! All pessimism 
is of the devil. Some optimism is of God: not all. But 
there is an optimism that comes into a man’s heart because 
he is in touch with God. Look back again. Read again 
this life of Christ. Look in it to see what hope there was 
inhim, He starts out in the beginning of his ministry 
almost at the darkest period of the Roman Empire, and 
certainly the darkest period of Jewish history. What is 
his message? It is not condemnation, not denunciation ; 
itis hope. The kingdom of heaven is at hand. It is as the 
voice of one crying, in the very darkest hour of the darkest 
night, that dawn is close at hand. It is like the voice of 
Paul on the storm-racked vessel and the wave-dashed 
deck to those that were famished with hunger and were 
looking into the very jaws of death: Be of good cheer; 
your deliverance is close at hand, and none of you shall be 
lost. That was Christ’s message, and he inspired them 
with such hope that in that darkest night and hour every- 
where their voice repeated his: ‘“‘ The kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.” The same spirit of hope was in his com- 
mission when he parted from the twelve: “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the gospel unto every creature.” 
Preach it in Judea, where men believed in a God, in 
immortality, in revelation, in sacrifices, in a Messiah to 
come; but that was not enough—they were to go with this 
hope in their hearts and preach the gospel in Rome, that did 
not believe in revelation or immortality, in Rome divided 
into two camps, one camp superstition and the other athe- 
ism; they were to go to Europe and preach it there to 
every creature living in the dread of the gods; they were 
to preach this gospel of gladness and hope and love to the 
slave, to the poor, to those in prison, to the chain-gang, 
to the outcast; yea! they were to preach it to the rich, to 
kings, to the self-contented, to men at bacchanalian feasts, to 
gormandizers, to the licentious. This gospel, You are the 
sons of God and it dothjnot yet appear what you shall be, they 
were to carry to every one of God’s creatures under God’s 
sun and on God’s earth. Oh, what a wonderful hope! And 
it has been going on ever since, and generation after gener- 
ation of apostles has gone to its grave weary and almost 
in despair, but the hope of God has gone on inspiring new 
messengers and giving new message, and will go on until 
the day dawns and the sun is high in the heavens. 

Once more: “ My peace I give unto you: not as the 
world giveth, give I unto you.” Some of you heard Mr. 
Beecher when he told you how he stood on the platform 
in Manchester, and, having had his bitter struggle and his 
dark hours, and won his battle through prayer, how he 
stood there looking on the howling mob whose outcries 
seemed to him like the babble of little children, and he 
himself looking serenely upon them in perfect peace and 
undisturbed. Yet what was that to the peace in which 
Christ lived in those last hours of his life before Caiaphas, 
before Pilate, on the march to Calvary! It was not merely 
the unjust court, the public passion, the howling mob; 
but this, that this mob howling for his life was made up 
of his own countrymen, whom he loved and for whom he 
was willing to die; it was this, that he saw his own dis- 
ciples forsaking him, and his mother standing with beating 
heart in the shadow of his cross; and yet in all this he 
was himself in undisturbed serenity and in perfect peace. 
That is the peace he gives to you and to me. 

Ina few hours you will go from this church, and you 
will go back to your business, in factory, on the street, in 
the market-place, dealing with all sorts of vexatious men, 
dealing with all sorts of irritable circumstances: my dear 
friends, if you go a child of God you ought to have per- 
fect peace all the time. There are some of you who are 
going to be at work in this Church Fair which has been 
announced for the next two or three days, and there will 
be every day vexatious and trying things there, and you 
will be pulled in this direction and in that, and things will 
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not go right ; but it is a very small thing that one to 
whom Jesus Christ said, My peace I give unto you, a very 
small thing that such an one should live in peace in the 
midst of such little perplexities as those. 

We are the sons of God; offspring of God. What do 
aristocrats amount to and noble births amount to? What 
do they all compare with this—that we are the sons of 
God? And if you are a foundling, not knowing where you 
came from, you have a divine ancestry, and God has 
poured himself into you. Have you ever stood in the 
Bessemer Steel Works and seen the great flood of the 
Bessemer steel at white heat poured out from the vessel 
where it has been prepared, and seen how all the air is 
filled with scintillating sparks—every one of them burn- 
ing steel? And, when the great love of God was poured 
out into the human race, beginning with the Incarnation 
and going on through all these years, out from that Incar- 
nation there come forth infinite numbers of tiny sparks, 
but every one of them has the heart of divinity in it. For 
the heart of love and patience and forgiving kindness and 
redeeming love is the same in kind with the heart of Christ, 
and the same in kind with the heart of God Almighty ; the 
difference, the only difference, is between the great eternal 
and infinite current and the little, but not, oh! not insig- 
nificant spark. If there are any of you who think you are 
about all right as you are, that you do not need to be 
much more or other than you are, I am sorry for you ; 
your ideal is so poor. Do you love as God loves? Are 
you righteous as God is righteous? Are you pure with 
God’s purity? Do you forgive as God forgives? Have 
you the peace of God that passeth all understanding? 
On the other hand, if some one has come in here utterly 
discouraged and disheartened—and I sometimes wish I 
could speak more to people who are discouraged and dis- 
heartened than I do—my message to you is that you are a 
son of God. The divine is in you and the divine is part 
of you. The sun comes in March to the earth, and whis- 
pers to it and says, O Earth, give forth thy bud and thy 
blossom and thy waving fields of grain; and the earth 
says, I cannot, I cannot; I am bound with frost, and all 
my brooks are icy, and I am covered with snow. And the 
sun says, I will take away the snow, and I will open the 
brooks, and I will unbind the chains of frost. And the 
earth says, But I am a dead, cold earth; there is nothing 
in me. And the sun says, You are mistaken ; all the har- 
vests of the future are in you; all the glory of the spring 
is in you; all the possibilities of the orchard are in you; 
and I will bring them forth out of you. You are the sons 
of God, and all the harvesting and all the orchard fruit 
and all the spring glory of love and patience and forgive- 
ness and enduring kindness—they are all in you, because 
you are the children of God, and all will be made manifest 
if God works in you and you work with God. 


% 
International Sunday-School Lesson 


In the course of International Sunday-School Lessons, two 
alternative topics are suggested “or the 25th of December— 
the Birth of Christ, Luke ii. 8-20, and the quarterly 
Temperance Lesson, Rom. xiv., 12-23. We _ therefore 
do not attempt to furnish a lesson paper in this week’s 
issue. We shall commence next week with the lessons for 
the new year, which deal with the history of Israel after 
the Exile, beginning with selections from the Book of Ezra, 
and subsequently passing into the Book of Job. 

Like circles widening round 
Upon a clear blue river, 
Orb after orb, the wondrous sound 
3s echoed on forever: 
Glory to God on high, on earth be peace, 
And love towards men of love—salvation 
And release. 


Sohn Keble’s “ Christmas Day.’ 
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The Spectator 


It was in the face of a scurrying snow-storm that the Specta- 
tor started out upon a recent morning with the signs of the ap- 
proach of Christmas visible in every rod of earth and sky. The 
ground beneath the foot was as firm as marble, and a wind from 
the northwest was driving a mass of grayish clouds along the hill- 
sides, their ragged edges reaching down and involving the high- 
est peaks, and‘wrapping the trees that crowned them in an 
impenetrable fold. Striking into the fields where the snow is as 
yet untrodden, the eye of the Spectator is caught by a thin, dark 
line that winds itself down the scarcely perceptible slope, turn- 
ing’ to left andright with sinuous intricacy, and disappearing 
presently around a shoulder of snow some two hundred feet 
away. Its width is that of the human hand; and as one bends 
above it one detects the sound of trickling water that sings a 
feeble lilt where it crawls between its snowy walls a foot from 
thefopenjair. Had it been in England, this tiny rill and the 
spring from which it flowed would have been the haunt of some 
form of, bird life; and as the Spectator probes its wormy depths 
he half expects that the withdrawal of his stick will be the signal 
for the emergence of some member of the family of scolopacide, 
with its zigzag precipitous flight and its “ chissicking ” bleating 
cry; but few snipe remain above parallel 42 in America in late 
December, and this expectation is not fulfilled. 


@ 


Passing a barway between two fields, the Spectator comes upon 
the track of,a chipmunk which has evidently left his bed in the 
wall for an early morning tramp, has become disgusted perhaps 
with the moist white carpet, and after a journey of a hundred feet 
has returned and re-entered the wall. The tracks lead some- 
what sinuously to a small apple-tree, around which the animal 
has circled twice or thrice—apparently without attempting to 
climb, it, as the snow on the trunk is undisturbed. Then from 
the tree; they turn off toward the open field, being broken up 
when near the end into a series of isolated tracks and tail-marks 
a foot or two apart, as if the chipmunk had indulged in some 
playful gymnastics before deciding to return. The homeward 
track crosses the outward one frequently, forming with it a 
series of elongated, irregular loops; but once in a while the two 
become’ identical for some little distance, though only to diverge 
again. The hole by which the animal re-enters the wall is six 
or seven feet from that by which he emerged; it is probable 
that somewhere between the two he is at this moment lying, up 
in his nest of leaves and grass, as secure against the storm as 
against the scrutiny of his visitor. 


@ 


Climbing a second wall that divides the meadows from a sheep- 
run, the Spectator alights upon the track of a gray rabbit. The 
small, triangularly disposed footprints, close enough together to 
be filled by the thumb and first two fingers of the hand, are 
nearly obliterated, as if their author had made them very early 
in the morning, before the chipmunk was awake. Indeed, as 
the rabbit is chiefly a nocturnal feeder, this is probably the 
case. As the tracks do not lie in the direction the Spectator has 
mapped out for himself, he forbears to follow them, turning off 
towards a favorite tree, near the foot of which, he is convinced, 
they can be duplicated. This tree is a large pitch-pine that 
stands almost upon the crest of the sheep-run, a glimpse of the 
lake being caught from the knoll above, and the ledge and grove 
below forming, in summer, the home of countless birds, and in 
winter the haunt of certain of our smaller quadrupeds. The 
tree itself is too exposed to be a winter refuge—the windswept 
snow beneath it being immaculately free from indentations ; yet 
one has but to descend a few yards tocome upon the small tri- 
angular marks again. This time they are larger than before, 
and their termini are in plain sight, being no other than a couple 
of shoulders of sandstone that jut out into the grove, their under 
strata a meshwork of holes and channels. The space between 


the two is thickly marked with tracks, showing that there has been 
much interchange of early morning courtesies between the occu- 
pants of the two demesnes; but no adventure has apparently 
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been made into the open, the tracks being almost all confined to 
a space a rod or two in width, and those that diverge from this 
returning to it soon again. It is plain that the rabbits had either 
returned from their night’s foraging before the snow commenced 
to fall, or were driven in by the storm, having presumably as 
little liking for this sudden change in their environment as the 
chipmunk in the wall. It would be possible for the expert in 
woodcraft to tell the hour at which the snow began to fall by the 
traces it betrays of the travels of our midnight foragers. 


@ 


The Spectator flounders back, through drifted leaves that 
reach almost to his waist, to the tall dark pine, through which 
the wind is driving with steady, long pulsations, making a music 
upon its myriad needles like the sound of waves on some level 
pebbly strand. One has but to close one’s eyes, indeed, for the 
illusion to become complete; and the Spectator may perhaps 
confess that it is.one of his habits to mount the hill that leads 
to this open tableland, in windy weather, and fling himself down 
full length beneath the tree, as he has lain upon New England 
beaches, and fancy that he hears again what Tennyson has 
called the “ league-long rollers” breaking on the shore. Leav- 
ing the pine-tree, the Spectator threads his way between 
cradle-heaps covered with fern and bracken, and, after climbing 
two more walls, finds himself in a berry-patch that opens upon 
the woods. As he nears the fringe of hemlocks, there is a 
gradual lull in the violence of the wind; and so calm does it 
become before he passes within the wood that one might lie 
down on the open ground, had one only a rubber blanket to 
protect one from the melting snow, and be as comfortable as by 
the fire. Itisin the zone of minimum circulation, the woods 
forming a barrier from the storm, whose utmost effect is to be 
sought outside of them rather than within—a fact known by ex- 
perience to the fauna of our fields and to the domestic cattle, 
who seek this zone rather than the woods themselves as a harbor 
against the wind. 


@ 


The snow is falling thickly as the Spectator pushes on, and, 
looking up through an aperture in the hemlocks, its flakes show 
black against the gray of the open sky. Here the brambles and 
ferns retain much of their summer freshness, and the ground is 
soft and spongy beneath the foot; hence it is here that one 
expects to come upon traces of the ruffled grouse. The Spec- 
tator has invaded this sanctuary but a little distance when the 
snapping of a bough betrays his presence; the sound is followed 
instantly by the whir of a pair of wings ; and he turns in time to 
see a brown body disappear across the reedy pond and become 
lost in the growth upon its farther side. The bird has been 
squatting hid against the butt of a [small scrub hemlock, the 
boughs of which form an almost impenetrable screen around it, 
so thickly are they interlaced and draped with snow. But for 
the accidental snapping of the bough it is possible that one 
might have passed within a few feet of her hiding-place and 
have left her undisturbed. 


8 


As the Spectator turns towards the left to avoid the black 
morass, the December sun shines suddenly out, and there is an 
instantaneous change in the impression of the woods. From the 
southern side of a limbless hemlock comes the rapid tapping of 
the lesser spotted woodpecker, and from a neighboring beech 
the cheerful “ peep ” of a siskin or a chickadee. There is noth- 
ing idiosyncratic in the sound, and the Spectator waits a few 
moments in vain for any further note of identification; then his 
attempt to get a better view is followed by a rustling of the 
copper-colored leaves, and by the sudden shower of snow that 
accompanies a decampment. The undergrowth forms here an 
impenetrable screen, and the swampy nature of the ground ren- 
ders pursuit well-nigh impossible ; so the Spectator gives up the 
chase. When the Spectator reaches home, the envelope of 
gray has given place to a sheet of clearest blue, across which 
stray remnants of white clouds are being whipped by the strong 
west wind as if hurrying to join their fellows above the bosom of 
the Atlantic. 
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BY EDGAR WADE ABBO?2 





THE FIRST TRAIN LEAVES AT SIX P.M. 

FOR THE LAND WHERE THE POPPY BLOW’; 
THE MOTHER DEAR IS THE ENGINEER, 

AND THE PASSENGER LAUGHS AND CROWS. 

































\ THE PALACE CAR IS THE MOTHER’S ARMS; 

{ THE WHISTLE, A LOW, SWEET STRAIN: 

THE PASSENGER WINKS, AND NODS, AND BLINKS, 
AND GOES TO SLEEP IN THE TRAIN! 


AT EIGHT P.M. THE NEXT TRAIN STARTS 
FOR THE POPPY LAND AFAR. 

| THE SUMMONS CLEAR FALLS ON THE EAR: 

) “ALL ABOARD FOR THE SLEEPING-CAR!” 


I BUT WHAT IS THE FARE TO POPPY LAND? 
I HOPE IT IS NOT TOO DEAR. 

THE FARE IS THIS, A HUG AND A KISS, 
AND IT’S PAID TO THE ENGINEER! 


SO I ASK OF HIM WHO CHILDREN TOOK 
ON HIS KNEE IN KINDNESS GREAT, 
“TAKE CHARGE, I PRAY, OF THE TRAINS EACH DAY 
THAT LEAVE AT SIX AND EIGHT. 


“KEEP WATCH OF THE PASSENGERS,” THUS I PRAY, 
f “FOR TO ME THEY ARE VERY DEAR, 
AND SPECIAL WARD, O GRACIOUS LORD, 

O'ER THE GENTLE ENGINEER.” < 
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The Religious World 


The approach of Christmas and its 
The Crusade of Charity festivities raises the question as to 

whether the coming of Christ was a 
bringing of good news to the earth. The question has many 
answers, and none is more significant than that which is offered 
by the changed condition of the friendless and outcast. Before 
the Advent, orphans and the children of the poor were uncared for, 
while the very old, even in Rome, were herded together like so 
many beasts of burden worn out with service, and left to die on 
an island in the Tiber. Hospitals were unknown, and asylums 
had been hardly suggested. Mr. Lecky, in his “ History of 
European Morals,” tells us that no change in the world’s history 
is more wonderful than that which has resulted from the bring- 
ing in of the Christian teaching concerning the worth of man; 
and Dean Stanley has finely phrased the movement which dis- 
tinctively characterizes our time, as “ The Crusade of Charity.” 
As the religious world is surveyed, no fact is more prominent 
than that all the churches are vying with one another in their 
efforts to improve the condition of man in this life. The atten- 
tion which has been given to General Booth’s scheme has some- 
what obscured the fact that other workers in the same depart- 
ment have faced the same problem with equal fidelity and 
consecration. “The Bitter Cry of Outcast London ” preceded 
by several years “In Darkest England,” and the rescue work of 
Dr. Barnardo, both at Stepney Causeway and at Ilford, Essex, 
had long been doing for the children what General Booth pro- 
posed to do for adults. ‘Those who look only upon poverty and 
crime can find enough to make them pessimists, but those who 
look for earnest, honest, and wise attempts to relieve the world’s 
misery will find that a vastly larger and more devoted company 
are seeking to uplift humanity than ever marched to recover the 
sepulcher of our Lord from infidel hands. In the one city of 
New York the good accomplished is enough to convince the 
most unwilling that a Divine Power is at work making the 
world better. The Children’s Aid Society has found homes and 
employment for more than twenty-five hundred boys and girls. 
It has sent about seven thousand five hundred to its “ Health 
Home” on Coney Island. The Fresh-Air Fund annually gives 
happy holidays in the country to thousands of children. The 
churches in the suburbs bring hundreds and thousands of old 
women, and those who are sick, to the grassy lawns and beauti- 
ful homes of the country. At the College Settlement in Riving- 
ton Street, cultured young women in the bloom and beauty of 
their youth carry a present Christ to those who had almost ceased 
to aspire; while unknown heroes and heroines, day by day, are 
carrying light and joy into the slums and haunts of vice. It may 
sometimes seem as if the churches were doing little for human- 
ity, but the individuals who receive their inspiration in those 
churches, and then go out with a gospel for every day, are not 
afew. Dean Stanley was right; there is in these modern days 
a great crusade of charity, and the ranks of the crusaders are 
constantly being added to by those who have learned the 
divine lesson that those who possess the richest gifts should 
stoop to the lowest service. 


In another column The Christian 
Union gives a report of the 
proceedings of the trial of Pro- 
fessor Briggs. The case is mentioned in this survey, not for 
the purpose of conveying information, but in order to draw a 
lesson. The church in which the trial is progressing, namely, 
the Scotch Presbyterian Church, holding one of the most central 
locations in the whole city, and surrounded by a population of 
thousands, is offered for sale. The reason is that the congre- 
gation worshiping there has moved up-town, and it is left with- 
out its constituency. When it moves up-town, however, it will 
not find its old constituency, but will have to attract a new one. 
In other words, it is saying, We are unable to do the work in this 
field, and therefore will seek an easier one. What now is the 
relation between the proposal to sell the Scotch Church and the 
heresy trial of Professor Briggs? Our answer is this: Every 
day for weeks there are gathered in that historic edifice more 
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than a hundred men, representing the brains and the wealth of 
the Presbyterian Church of New York, who have no more im. 
portant duty on their hands than to determine whether a man, 
whom they all believe to have the mind of Christ and the 
essential truth of Christ, is worthy of their fellowship, since he 
believes that books which do not name their authors were writ. 
ten by other men than tradition has supposed, and since he be. 
lieves that men who have accepted Christ, and are not good 
enough for heaven when they die, will be gradually but surely 
perfected after they die. While these momentous questions, 
about which no one really knows anything, are being settled, 
the Scotch Church, in a strategic position, surrounded by tens of 
thousands of the unevangelized, is offered for sale. No sadder 
spectacle has been seen in New York for many a day. The re- 
proach does not consist in the fact that the Presbytery is seeking 
to settle its questions, but in the fact that it can find no more 
important business to occupy its time. When has the Presby- 
tery of New York spent three hours a day for two solid weeks in 
honestly facing the question how it may best do its part toward 
solving the terrible problem which it faces when, coming out of 
the Scotch Church, it looks toward the Battery and remem- 
bers that below Fourteenth Street are nearly five hundred 
thousand human souls without the Gospel? The world cares 
very little who wrote the Pentateuch, and whether there were 
two Isaiahs, but if it could see one hundred Presbyterian minis. 
ters and laymen full of passionate eagerness to save lower New 
York, and willing to bury their differences in order that the 
good work might go on, the cause of Christ would be advanced, 
and men would believe in the reality of the Christian Redemp- 
tion. When the Presbytery settles Professor Briggs’s case, it 
would be well for it to spend an equal length of time in seeking 
to make the Scotch Church a power in its present location. 


A Roman Catholic ‘The Presbyterians are not to have a mo. 
Church Trial nopoly of ecclesiastical disturbance. News 
comes from England that a layman in the 

North is soon to begin proceedings against a distinguished 
Methodist Professor, because of some utterance of his concern- 
ing the Higher Criticism. And on this side of the water a 
controversy which promises to attract quite as much interest as 
that over Professor Briggs has just come to the front in the 
announcement that Father Corrigan, of Hoboken, is to be 
brought to trial on the charge of uttering false statements about 
his diocesan, Bishop Wigger, of Newark. The real controversy 
is more than a personal one; it is rather a part of the Forward 
Movement manifest in all Churches. On the one hand, in the 


. Roman Church, are Archbishop Corrigan, Bishop Wigger, and 


large numbers of the German prelates and priests, who repre- 
sent the conservative element in that Church. Arrayed against 
them are Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, among the 
prelates, and Father Corrigan among the priests. Cahenslyism 
is a movement for preventing the children of German Catholics 
from learning English, and all Catholics from identifying them- 
selves with American institutions. It draws to itself the High 
Church party, and its special object of attack is the common- 
school system. On the one side are the ultra-conservatives, 
many of whom are Germans, who are opposed to the public 
schools because they are believed to weaken the faith of the 
children in the Church. On the other side are the Liberals, or 
“ American Catholics,” who do not hesitate to say that the public 
schools, in many cases, are better than the parochial schools, 
and that loyalty to American institutions requires that they 
should be supported. Father Corrigan represents the American 
Catholics, who are largely composed of descendants of the Irish, 
and he is very outspoken in his utterances against the intrigues 
of those who are seeking to exalt the Church at the expense of 
the State, by putting in positions of prominence those who, to 
use his own words, “are attempting to Germanize America by 
means of the Church, and who denounce the public schools as 
abominations.” Father Corrigan wields a very caustic pen. 
Such words as these are unusual when coming from a Roman 
priest : “ It was difficult for those behind the scenes to determine 
whether the unscrupulous ecclesiastic was laboring to mortify 
the Archbishop, or to rule the diocese by means of his extraor- 
dinary influence over Bishop Wigger.” He closes his letter 
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with these words: “ The case is not atrifling one; it has already 
attracted the attention of the whole country. The refusal to grant 
me ample time only shows how imperfect is our tentative legisla- 
tion, and how completely it places a priest at the mercy of the 
Bishop, who, for one reason or another, may render it very diffi- 
cult, if not almost morally impossible, for a priest to obtain justice, 
save by an appeal to Rome, and this necessarily requires much 
time and money, and not infrequently results in breaking the 
heart of many a priest.” The Roman Church, as a rule, suc- 
ceeds in keeping its ecclesiastical affairs pretty well to itself, but 
here is a case which has already become the property of the 
public, and the public will follow it with greatest eagerness, for 
the cause of liberty in the Roman Church has a vital relation to 
the peace and prosperity of the Republic. 


On completing his fiftieth year of service 

Dr. Philip Schaff as a Professor of Theology, Dr. Philip 
Schaff, of Union Theological Seminary, 

has been very fittingly honored with the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity by the University of New York. Previously he had 
received the same honor from the University of Berlin, and of 
St. Andrews, Scotland. As most of his professional life has 
been spent in this country, it was felt that some recognition 
should be made of his great service to Christian scholarship, and 
this degree was accordingly conveyed to him with appropriate 
ceremonies. Dr. Schaff is one of the most learned men in the 
American Church. His training was received in the Universities 
of Tiibingen, Halle, and Berlin. For twenty years he was Pro- 
fessor in the German Reformed Theological Seminary at Mer- 
cersburg, Pa. In 1869 he was called to Union Theological 
Seminary, where he has since remained. He is a most prolific 
writer, especially on historical subjects. A few of his many books 
are,“ The History of the Christian Church,” “The Creeds of 
Christendom,” “ The Person of Christ,” etc. During the last sum- 
mer the Doctor suffered a paralytic stroke, but, happily, has so far 
recovered as to be able to meet his friends and to resume some 
of his duties. All positions which he has occupied he has sig- 
nally honored, and The Christian Union joins with his other 
friends in extending to him its congratulations on the completion 
of an almost unexampled term of service, and on a record for 
scholarship and ability which is the pride, not only of the Amer- 
ican Churches, but of the Church of Christ throughout the world. 


The City Evangelization Union of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has re 
cently closed its second Annual Con- 
vention in the Madison Avenue Church, New York. Cities 
from Boston to Kansas City were represented. It was a 
convocation of earnest and prayerful workers, who had come 
together to study the great questions which have been made 
prominent by the growth of the large cities of our country. 
Among those present were such men as Drs. Carroll, of Balti- 
more, Judkins, of Chicago, Banks, of Boston, Schauffler, of New 
York; Miss Reeves, Superintendent of the Deaconesses’ Home, 
New York; and Bishops Andrews and Newman. Dr. Carroll, of 
Baltimore, presided. Two thoughts received especial emphasis. 
First: If men would save others, they must, in the genuine spirit 
of Christ, give themselves to others and for others. Second: Suc- 
cessful appliances for the largest work will need large consecra- 
tions of money. The outcasts can be reached only by those who 
have better things going to them, and thus proving their love. 
Therefore, the first thought was the more important, and yet the 
second was not neglected. Mr. Barnett Dean, of Toynbee Hall, 
and Vicar of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, once said to those inter- 
ested in the Penny Dinner movement, “ What the poor need is 
not your money, but you.” When the strong and rich in our 
churches begin by giving themselves, there will be no difficulty 
about the money. The Methodist brethren have begun at the 
tight place. If they will continue to put their emphasis on per- 
sonal obligation, they will play a large part in the evangelization 
of our cities. One question which does not seem to have been 
raised at the Convention was the relation of the itineracy to 
city missions. In London it has been found necessary to free 


City “Missions 
Among the Methodists 


such workers as Hugh Price Hughes and Mark Guy Pearse 
from the itinerant system in order that they might continue the 
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work which would have faltered, if not failed, if committed 
other hands. 


A pessimistic writer from Boston, in 
a Brooklyn paper, speaking of the 
benevolent gifts and the small congregations of the Central 
and Shawmut Churches, declares the cause to be the change in 
the type of theology preached. But what would he say con- 
cerning Park Street Church, Broadway Tabernacle, and the 
Church of the Pilgrims in Brooklyn? Their congregations are not 
what they were a few years ago, and it is doubtful if their col- 
lections are the same, except in the case of the Pilgrim Church, 
where loyalty to Dr. Storrs induces very large giving to the 
Board. The problem which confronts the Central, Shawmut, and 
Park Street Churches in Boston, Plymouth and the Church of 
the Pilgrims in Brooklyn, and the Broadway Tabernacle in 
New York, is the problem of the down-town church. Before 
Dr. Webb left Shawmut the tide had begun to move toward 
the suburbs. Long before Dr. Taylor ceased preaching, 
the evening audiences, and even the morning audiences, in the 
Broadway Tabernacle had begun to show a change. And for 
years the Church of the Pilgrims has felt the effect of the mi- 
gration of its people. The changed condition in these two 
churches is not due to the type of the theology preached, any 
more than the fact that Plymouth Church is thronged with an 
audience of the middle class, instead of the rich as it was twenty 
years ago, is due to a change in the theology preached. When 
Dr. Gregg was in Park Street, the advisability of putting stores 
under the church in order to increase the revenue was consid- 
ered. That was not because the doctrines preached on that 
corner had materially changed, but because the conditions in 
which the building is located have changed. 


Missions and Theology 


The Secretary of the Society of Chris. 
tian Endeavor has recently made 
public some very interesting facts 
which show the remarkable growth of that organization. As is 
well known, it had its origin in the Williston Congregational 
Church, Portland, Maine, and is an illustration of the truth that 
most good things are growths rather than mechanisms. There is 
now a grand total of 23,163 enrolled Societies, and probably there 
are many more which are not enrolled. Of this number 845 are 
in foreign and missionary lands, 1,456 in Canada, and 20,172 in 
the United States. Of the Junior Endeavor Societies there are 
now enrolled 2,859. These are apportioned as follows: Among 
Presbyterians there are 5,363 Societies; among Congregational- 
ists, 4,368; among Baptists, 2,945; among the Methodists, 1,859. 
It must be remembered, however, that the Methodists have their 
own organization, called the Epworth League, which is doing a 
similar work; 285 of these Epworth Leagues are also enrolled 
as Christian Endeavor Societies. The fears of those who felt 
that the new movement would be practically a new denomination 
have been proven groundless. Almost everywhere the Endeav- 
orers are loyal to their churches, and in all the departments of 
church activity there is a revival because of the introduction of 
their youthful enthusiasm. What the result of the movement 
will be cannot now be foreseen, but at present it prophesies 
only blessing both to the Church and the world. 


The Trial of Professor Smith 


On Thursday of last week the arguments were concluded in 
the trial of Professor H. P. Smith, of Lane Seminary, before the 
Cincinnati Presbytery. The Presbytery at once went into secret 
session and considered the case as a court, with the intention of 
giving out no report until they had reached their finding on all 
of the three charges. On Friday they adjourned until Monday, 
and their final verdict is expected as we go to press. It is 
unofficially stated, however, that, in the vote on the first charge— 
that relating to the “ Evangelist” articles—the Prosecuting 
Committee was not sustained by the Presbytery. In the course 
of the final argument Professor Smith said that the Prosecution 
Committee had indulged in “alarmist appeals.” They assumed, 
too, that he had tried to “ force” some doctrines on the Church. 
This was not true. There was simply an honest difference 
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of opinion, and he was in entire harmony with the Church. He 
had been told that trouble could have been avoided byjhis vol- 
untary withdrawal from the Church; but that he could not con- 
’ sistently do, because he had been called to the Presbyterian 
Church. He said that it was not the intention of God to give 
absolute inerrancy of words to the Scriptures, else care would 
have been taken to have the Lord’s Prayer, for instance, in 
exactly the same words in both places where it is quoted. Dr. 
Smith holds that not one in a hundred of the surface errors of 
the Bible can be explained away by textual criticism. He held 
that the theory of an inerrant origin is a theory only, and of no 
importance. These original autographs were never in the minds 
of the Westminster divines as differing at all from the present 
Bible. He contended that a thing to be heretical must contra- 
vene a fundamental doctrine of the Confession of Faith. 

The Rev. Dr. McKibben, for the Prosecution Committee, in his 
final argument likened the efforts of the Higher Critics to a son 
who insisted, against his father’s wishes and arguments, on tak- 
ing away the foundation which had supported his house and 
substituting a new kind upon which no house had ever been 
built. As the father objected, even so far as to eject his son 
from his house, the speaker said, so the Presbytery, believing in 
the firmness of the foundation of its faith in the Scriptures, 
should not hesitate, for the good of the Church, to eject any 
modern builder who would destroy it. On the other hand, Pro- 
fessor Smith, taking the same metaphor, said that the action 
recommended by the Prosecuting Committee was like this: A 
boy living in a very old house had his attention called by some 
neighbors to some architectural discrepancies which, while not 
affecting its stability, were susceptible to changes that would 
add to its beauty. Upon suggesting these changes to his father 
the latter, in anger at the boy’s presumption in proposing 
changes in the ancestral pile, drove him from his house. 


The Second Week of Professor Briggs’s Trial 


From our Special Correspondent 


The second week of the Briggs trial was taken up by Dr. 
Briggs with a presentation of documentary evidence in his 
defense, and by Dr. Birch and Colonel McCook, of the Prosecut- 
ing Committee, with arguments in support of the charges. Dr. 
Briggs’s evidence consisted of the several versions of the Bible, 
the third edition of the Inaugural Address, the Church Standards, 
the records of the General Assembly and New York Presbytery, 
all of his own published works, and a long list of writers ancient 
and modern. Extracts trom some of these were read aloud by 
Dr. Briggs. Others were referred to by titles of book and 
number of page. The prosecution demanded that Dr. Briggs 
be sworn as to the truth of the matters read by him from his 
own works and offered as evidence. They also objected to the 
printing in the record of the trial, as part of his evidence, the 
selections from books referred to by him and not read. They 
were overruled by the Moderator. Exceptions were taken to 
rulings, and a protest was filed against the last decision. 

Dr. George W. F. Birch, Chairman of the Prosecuting Com- 
mittee, opened the case. He presented the weight of authority 
against the Address, from the Bible, from the Church Standards, 
and from well-known writers of theology. Charges one and 
two, setting forth Dr. Briggs’s theory of three sources of divine 
authority, differed only in subject. One was that Reason was 
a sufficient source of divine authority, equal to the Bible, and 
the other that the Church was such a source of authority. Dr. 
Birch showed that the “ Address” made the three sources 
co-ordinate and equal as to the force of their authority. To 
call the Church and the Reason fountains of divine authority 
was to affirm their authority therein. If they were authorita- 
tive, if it were possible from them to attain a knowledge of God 
as a saving, justifying, redeeming, sanctifying God, the Bible was 
unnecessary. Dr. Briggs attempted to escape this conclusion by 
declaring that the Church and the Reason were fallible sources of 
divine authority, while the Bible was a source of divine authority 
and also the only infallible rule of faith and practice. He has no 
right to make this distinction, for the “ Address ” sets forth the 
opposite. If the Church and the Reason confer on any man a 
saving knowledge of God and Christ, they confer an infallible 
knowledge. The whole argument of the Address is made in the 
interest of this very view. Having attacked the authority of the 
Bible, there was no escape from the impugnment of its trust- 
worthiness, which is made the ground of Charge III., namely, 
that there may have been errors in the original autograph man- 
uscripts. 


Dr. Birch then directed his attention to Charge III. He up- 
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held the absolute inerrancy of the Bible. It was the oracle of 
God. The Scriptures themselves affirmed the authenticity of 
the letter, the inerrancy, the inspiration, the infallibility, the 
unity, the truth of God’s Word. It was inerrant also in the 
view of the Standards. The great teachers of theology were 
firm in their claim that it was inerrant. The speaker then pre- 
sented the claim that the Bible was true in thought and in word, 
He held that the Bible was God’s book. God was the thinker 
of its thought, the arranger of its clauses, the chooser of its sen- 
tences. The text was just as divine as the thought. The con. 
fessional proof was in the same line. They clearly located 
God’s word written in the Bible. The New Testament con- 
firms the authenticity of the Old. 

Passing to the fourth charge, that Moses did not write the 
Pentateuch, Dr. Birch argued that the Bible was the only 
source from which to obtain evidence on the subject. To those 
who believed in Christ, the authority of Christ on the subject 
outweighed all others. Christ refers to the Mosaic authorship 
twenty-four times. This was the theory at the time of the 
translation of the Septuagint. It was accepted by the Jews of 
the early Christian days. Christ challenged the belief in him. 
self on the ground of the authenticity of the Pentateuch. Dr. 
Birch contended that, if Christ was ignorant of the Mosaic 
authorship, we cannot trust a single promise of the Gospel. The 
same line of argument was used in reference to the next charge, 
concerning the authenticity of Isaiah. The last charge, that 
sanctification was not complete at death, was then considered. 
Dr. Birch held that all that could be known on that subject 
was derived from revelation. The Scriptures called it a mys. 
tery. In what the Bible says about it there is nothing to war- 
rant more than the name of middle state, if even that, in 
describing the interval between death and the resurrection; 
nothing to warrant the extension of the process rather than the 
fact of the enjoyment of redemption after death, nothing 
to warrant the theory of progressive sanctification after 
death. The “Inaugural” deals with the future state in 
a manner unwarranted by those who have returned to 
the earth from behind the veil which separates time from 
eternity. He then referred to Samuel, Lazarus, Paul, John, 
and Christ,’ and compared their mysterious silence to Dr. 
Briggs’s dogmatizing on the subject of the future state. Dr. 
Birch then attacked the Higher Critics. He said that their 
many theories concerning the Scriptures were fading away. 
He did not seek to discredit scholarship. He criticised it when 
it made light of the supernatural and denied the infallibility of 
the Bible. When it bore such fruit as the Inaugural Address, it 
was time that foes to Higher Criticism should arise and defend 
the Bible. The Address had a divisive and destructive tend- 
ency which threatens the peace of the Church, encourages the 
enemies of truth, and interferes with the proper training of can- 
didates for the ministry. He traced the evolution of the In- 
augural Address as follows: Jean Astruc, 1648-1753; Johann 
Salome Semler, 1725-1791 ; George Lorenz Bauer, 1775-1806 ; 
Bruno Bauer, 1809. Concluding, Dr. Birch said; “ It will be 
a sad day for the Presbyterian Church when, breathing the 
atmosphere of the Inaugural Address, she so far forgets herself 
as to declare that a man’s moral sense is the test of inspiration, 
as to turn her back on ethics and theology for the sake of 
Hebrew roots, as to maintain that criticism is everything and 
character nothing, as to deny common sense for the sake of un- 
common scholastic attainments, as to banish the divine factor 
from history, as to sacrifice truth to antithesis.” 

Colonel John J. McCook, Elder from Dr. John Hall’s church, 
closed the argument in chief for the prosecution. He analyzed 
the Inaugural Address of Dr. Briggs, showing its departure from 
the Church Standards at every point cited in the indictment. 
He found Dr. Briggs’s position as to the divine anthority of the 
Church and the Reason to be non-Presbyterian. The logical 
result of his views was that the Church and the Reason were co- 
ordinate with the Bible and infallible. There are not three sources 
of divine authority. There is only one. Dr. Briggs has not 
only denied the exclusiveness of the Holy Scriptures as a divine 
authority, he has denied their infallibility. He analyzed Dr. 
Briggs’s view of inspiration, showing that it involved conse- 
quences of the most serious kind. His view of inerrancy 
destroyed the entire infallibility of the Bible. His theory of the 
fulfillment of prophecy is quite inconsistent with a belief in the 
truthfulness of Scripture. To deny the fulfillment of prophecy 
is to deny that God is a God of truth. 

The views on authenticity were also criticised. The Stand- 
ards and the Bible were the only Presbyterian basis of judgment 
in this doctrine. Unless an appeal to the Standards of the 
Church is final, the opposing party is, by the very terms of 
the controversy, no longer Presbyterian. And so, if a clergy: 
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ist in Oriental studies, one would be compelled to say to him 
that he is teaching what is heretical. 

The speaker then passed to the last charge, which relates to 
the state of the soul after death. He held that Professor 
Briggs’s doctrine on this subject was contra-confessional because 
it affirms the theory of progressive sanctification after death. 
The philosophy of Professor Briggs on the six points set forth 
in the charges was characterized by the speaker as Naturaliza- 
tion. Colonel McCook closed his speech with an earnest plea 
for the Presbyterian doctrines. He stated the position of the 
prosecution in these words : 


The question meets each one of us, Are these doctrines of Professor Briggs 
contradictory to the Holy Scriptures and to the Standards of our Church? In 
approving of his teaching—and you do approve of it if you vote foran acquit- 
tal—you who have this view will go back to your respective congregations with 
the acknowledgment that your view of the Word of God is not the view of the 
prophets and apostles, and of Jesus Christ himself. You are virtually to say 
to them and to the world that the Bible is not any longer regarded by you as 
the only infallible rule of faith and practice, but that the Reason and the 
Church are also fountains of divine authority ; that the words of the Bible do 
not convey the inspired truth ; that it is a matter of temperament and environ- 
ment which way of access to God men may pursue; that the whole race of 
man is redeemed, will be justified, sanctified, glorified, whether they be elected 
or not, whether they be heathen or Christian. You will tell them that a man 
who teaches all these doctrines should still remain in that ministry that has 
been honored by such men as Edwards, and Smith, and the Hodges, and Adams. 
And you will collect money for missions, although you agree that most men 
will be saved in the Middle State, even if they die in theirsins. You will 
agree with me that the issue is of vital importance. Men do not pick out a 
victim, and then search for errors in his doctrines, so as to have the peculiar 
pleasure of trying him for heresy. But trials for heresy are forced upon the 
Church when clergymen, in violation of their vows of ordination, and setting at 
defiance the Standards of doctrine in their own communion, persist in teach- 
ing these errors, and decline to retract them specifically, even though they 
claim that they are misunderstood. 


Gleanings 


—The Rev. Mary T. Whitney was installed as pastor of 
the Unitarian church in Somerville, Mass, last week. The 
Rev. Minot J. Savage preached the installation sermon. Mrs. 
Whitney was ordained to the ministry in 1887, and is the wife 
of the Rev. Herbert Whitney, of the First Unitarian Church of 
Athol. 

—In each of the “ Twin Cities” of Minnesota, St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, preparations are making for a union of the churches 
in revival services, to be held early in 1893 under the leadership 
of the Rev. B. F. Mills. Temporary buildings will probably be 
erected in both cities to accommodate the expected crowds. 
The churches enter upon these preparations with hopeful 
enthusiasm. 

—A correspondent writes us: “ The inauguration of the Rev. 
John W. Simpson, D.D., as President of Marietta College took 
place at Marietta, Ohio, on December 9. The inaugural 
address was a powerful discussion of the causes that retard the 
development of colleges, and of the ends to be sought in col- 
legiate education. Many distinguished visitors were present, 
and the occasion was an auspicious opening of what promises 
to be a most successful administration.” 

—The sixty-sixth annual meeting of the New York City Mis- 
sion and Tract Society will be held on Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 18, in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church (Dr. John 
Hall, pastor), at eight o’clock. The sixty missionaries of the 
Society, including pastors, lay workers, women missionaries, 
and trained nurses, will be on the platform, and an account 
will be given of the progress of the wotk for the past year. 
Those who remember the stirring meeting last year in the 
Broadway Tabernacle will be sure to be present, and, indeed, all 
who want to hear of stirring work done in the lower part of the 
city should make a great effort to be at the meeting. 

—The Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of 
St. Andrews, died in England on December 5. He was a 
nephew of the poet, and the son of Dr. Christopher Wordsworth, 
many years Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. He was 
born in 1806, and was educated at Harrow and at Christ Church, 
Oxford. While a tutor at Oxford he had among his pupils 
William E, Gladstone and the late Cardinal Manning. He took 
an active part in the affairs of the Scottish Church, and was one 
of the New Testament company for the revision of the author- 
ized version of the Bible. He was the author of many works 
of a theological character. 

—Bishop William Piercy Austin, Bishop of Guiana and 
Primate of the West Indies, died at Demerara on November 9, 
having just completed his eighty-fifth year. He was sometimes 
called “ The Nestor of the Church,” having received that desig- 
nation at the Pan-Anglican Synod that met at Lambeth Palace, 
London, in 1888, for at that time he had held the miter for 
forty-six years. His consecration took place in Westminster 
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Abbey when he was not quite thirty-five years old—the youngest 
bishop of his day; and it is recorded, says a writer in the 
“Tribune,” that after he had “kissed hands” at Court, the 
Queen declared him to be her “youngest and handsomest 
bishop.” He was aman who stood six feet two inches in his 
stockings and had a splendid physique. 

—At a meeting of the Brooklyn Presbytery on Monday night 
of last week the committee appointed some months ago to con- 
sider the overtures of the General Assembly respecting the 
revision of the Confession of Faith made a report recommending 
concurrence in these overtures. The committee’s report was 
adopted, except as regards the overture known as No. 3, and 
this was rejected by a vote of 17 to12. No. 3 overture is as 
follows : 


The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the unsearchable 
counsel of His own will, whereby He extendeth and withholdeth mercy as He 
pleaseth, for the glory of His sovereign power over His creatures, to pass by 
and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for theirsin, to the praise of His 
glorious justice. 


—Much absurd talk has found its way into the newspapers 
since the action of Plymouth Church in regard to its foreign 
missionary collection. It has been assumed to be part of a 
concerted movement to divert funds from the Board. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, it was chiefly intended as a means of stimulating 
activity in foreign missions. If that church had withdrawn 
from the foreign field it would have deserved criticism, and lost 
in its spiritual power; in fact, it simply offered to its people the 
privilege of doing positive work in a direction in which they 
could more heartily unite, and as a result more than doubled its 
last year’s collection. Among the churches reported by the 
press as likely to divert its gifts from the Board is that at:-Mont- 
clair, N. J.,of which Dr. Bradford is pastor. That church 
has never thought of abandoning the Board, and this year, and 
since the Chicago meeting; has planned to increase its already 
large gifts. Last year its money contributions were not far from 
twenty-five hundred dollars; the coming year they will be still 


more. 


Ministerial Personals 
CONGREGATIONAL 


—Owen Enoch was installed as pastor of the church in Frostburg, Md., on 
December 1. 

—J. C. Emery has accepted a call from the Waverley Church of Jersey City 
Heights, N. J. 

—J.C. Staples, of Harwich, Mass., has resigned. 

—S. H. Wheeler, of Waterbury, Vt., has resigned. 

—Alexander R. Merriam, of Brattleboro’, Vt., has been chosen to succeed Dr. 
Graham Taylor as Professor of Practical Theology in the Hartford Seminary. 

—J. B. Davison, of Hartlands, Wis., has withdrawn his recent resignation at 
the request of the church. 

—Lewis W. Hicks has received a call from Wellesley, Mass. 

—C. S. Holton was installed as pastor of the church in Eastport, Me., on 
November 30. 

—D. A. Alden was ordained in Fulton, Wis., on December t. 

—Allen Clark, of Lewis, Ia., accepts a call to the Second Church of Ottumwa. 

—S. B. Hershey, of Ashtabula, O., has received acall from the Third Church 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

—A. W. Archibald, formerly of Davenport, Ia., has become pastor of the 
church in Hyde Park, II. 

—G. C. Jewell, of Cleveland, O., accepts a call to Lewis, Ia. 


PRESBYTERIAN 


—S. E. Young, of Asbury Park, N. J., has received a call from Trinity 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa. 

—H. B. Dye, of Leeds, Ia., accepts a call from the Fourth Church of Sioux 
City. 

—S. F. Bacon, of Richmond, Mich., accepts a call to Deckertown, N. J. 

—J. W. Youngs died suddenly at Holly, Mich., on November 17. 

—W. E. Morgan has become pastor of the church in Canton, S. D. 

EPISCOPAL 

—J. H. Houghton, of Salem, N. Y., accepts the rectorship of St. Mark’s 
Church, Denver, Colo. 

—G. E. Magill, of Trinity Parish, New York City, declines a call to St. 
Peter’s Church, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

—E. O. Flagg has resigned the rectorship of St. Mark’s Irving Memorial 
Church, Tarrytown, N. J. 

—T. A. Tidball, of St. Paul’s Church, Camden, N. J., has been elected rector 
of the Church of the Epiphany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—William S. Childs died at, Jamestown, R. I., on December 8, at the age of 
seventy-four. 

—J. T. H. Cameron has become assistant minister of Grace Church, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—H. E. Cobb, of Troy, N. Y., is to be installed as pastor of the new West 
End Collegiate Reformed Church of this city on January 8. 

—J. A. Savage has received a call from the Unitarian church in Medfield, 
Mass. 

—Charles Conklin accepts a call from the Universalist church of North 
Orange, Mass. 

—W. P. Corbit, a well-known Methodist minister, died in Brooklyn on Sun- 
day last, at the age of seventy-four. 

—Jonas M. Clark, a Methodist clergyman for thirty years, died in Northamp- 
ton lately, at the age of seventy-six. 
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Books and Authors 


Dr. Smyth’s Christian Ethics ' 


This is the second volume in the International Theo- 
logical Library. Both the title of the book and the title 
of the series to which it belongs indicate its distinctive 
character : it is theological as well as ethical; it is a trea- 
tise not merely on ethics, but on Christian ethics. The 
laws which govern men in their relations one to another 
may be approached in either one of two ways. They may 
be treated in a purely scientific method. The student may 
examine history, society, the individual, and from this 
examination he may deduce the principles which should 
govern men in their dealings with each other. This is the 
ordinary method in which ,the science of ethics is 
approached even by those who believe in the authority of 
Jesus Christ, and endeavor, consciously or unconsciously, 
to deduce from life a system in harmony with his teachings. 
On the other hand, the student may frankly accept the 
authority of Jesus Christ ; he may believe in Jesus Christ 
asa Divine Revelator of life, or, without affirming his 
divinity, as a seer or prophet, who comprehended and 
disclosed the ideal human life. In this case his study of 
ethics will be a study of the ethical teaching of Jesus 
Christ; his exposition of ethics will be an exposition 
according to the teachings of Jesus Christ. As one might 
avow himself a Hegelian, and undertake to expound 
philosophy, not from an original point of view, but from 
the standpoint of a pupil of Hegel, so one may endeavor 
to expound the laws of human life from the standpoint of 
a pupil of Jesus Christ. This is the method of Dr. Smyth. 
“ Christian ethics,” he says, “is the science of living well 
with one another according to Christ.” He asserts that 
Christianity presents a new type of virtue; that Chris- 
tianity is a unique life, individual and social; that this 
unique life is set before us in the moral ideals in the Old 
Testament, in the precepts and principles inculcated in 
the New Testament, and pre-eminently in the life and 
character of Jesus Christ, and the progressive development 
of the resultant Christian ideal in the Christian life and 
consciousness. The general contents of this Christian 
ideal he sets forth systematically, and makes it more dis- 
tinct by contrasting it with other ideals. He expounds it 
as progressive, growing as humanity grows in the capacity 
to appreciate it, and comprehensive as including all the 
relations of men to one another—industrial, social, politi- 
cal, and domestic. 

We hope that our readers will not misunderstand us if we 
say that Dr. Smyth’s book is not written in a scientific 
spirit. We mean by this that it is not argumentative, is 
not deductive, does not reach its results by an examina- 
tion of social phenomena, deducing conclusions therefrom. 
The author belongs rather to the order of prophets than of 
scientists. Certain fundamental principles he sees to be 
essentially moral; these principles he states in the faith 
that, if his readers possess a moral understanding, they will 
perceive their truth if they are clearly stated. These 
truths he applies in the faith that his reader, if he be both 
moral and intelligent, will perceive how they fit into life 
and furnish solutions of its ethical problems. Thus his 
voiume is a series of successive statements, not dogmatic, 
but prophetic, rather than a system of conclusions drawn 
from premises. 

The two distinguishing characteristics of his treatise 
are its spiritual insight and its judicial temper. The 
author is never an advocate, and he exhibits the re- 
markable power of perceiving not so much the two sides of 
a question as the complicated elements which enter into 
every ethical problem. The book, it seems to us, might 
well serve two important purposes; it would be of admi- 
rable utility as a text-book in the higher schools and in the 
undergraduate courses in the colleges, and it will also be 
of value to the ministry as a contribution to Biblical theol- 
ogy and as an exposition on the way and the spirit in 
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which the teachings of the Bible are to be used in solving 
the moral problems of our modern life. 


The Eve of the French Revolution! 


This volume is written by a man who believes that the 
eve precedes the night; that in human history, as in physi- 
cal phenomena, events have their adequate causes in pre- 
existing conditions ; that the French Revolution was itself 
a product of social, intellectual, and moral conditions 
which preceded it. He has written this volume in this 
faith, not merely to depict a strange state of society, not 
merely to give interesting character sketches of notable 
and even phenomenal characters; but to show how society, 
government, the Church, and philosophy conspired to 
prepare the way for the great revolt of a stimulated but 
unrestrained and uninstructed democracy. His volume 
covers in part the same epoch treated of by Taine in 
“The Ancient Régime,” and it deals with some of the 
same characters with which John Morley has dealt in his 
biographies. But this work is more trustworthy than 
Taine’s, and less rhetorical and perhaps less pictorial, and 
it is more judicial than Mr. Morley’s, Mr. Lowell writes 
neither to accuse nor to defend; he is neither a prosecutor 
nor an apologist. He is not shocked at the unmoral and 
irreligious teachings of the Encyclopedists, but neither does 
he attempt to justify or excuse them. His portraiture of 
Voltaire is in its skillful light and shade surpassed only by 
the famous one by Carlyle, and he not only himself clearly 
discerns |the sentimentalism which vitiates all the philo- 
sophical writings of Rousseau, but he imparts to his readers 
a like power of insight. The New Testament narratives 
have long served as a demonstration that the most power- 
ful way to arouse indignation against wrong is simply to 
depict it, leaving the reader’s conscience to frame the 
indictment against it. Yet when wrong is thus depicted, 
if the picture is to be morally effective, the artist must be 
not indifferent, but at once morally sensitive, fair-minded, 
and self-restrained. These qualities Mr. Lowell possesses. 
We have rarely taken up any book dealing with a critical 
and exciting period of history in which the author has 
made more apparent his possession of a clear moral per- 
ception, a healthful moral judgment, that judicial tempera- 
ment which is the product of a wide knowledge of men 
and affairs, and that self-restraint in expression which is 
the best possible provocative to the reader’s exercise of 
his own moral discernment. 


The Dryburgh Scott 


Two new English editions of the Waverley Novels are now 
coming from the press, a fact which indicates that these 
novels are finding a continually widening circle of readers. 
There is no more wholesome fiction, and, in many respects, 
there is no better fiction, than that contained in these fa- 
mous stories. One of these editions, the Dryburgh, bears 
the imprint of Macmillan & Co., and is to be completed in 
twenty-five volumes, to be published monthly. The books 
are made with reference to popular sale, but they are in no 
sense cheap books. On the contrary, the first volume, 
which contains “ Waverley,” is a very substantial and 
handsome piece of book-making, quite worthy to find its 
place on the shelves of the most fastidious book-collector. 
The print is delightfully large and clear, the volume of a 
convenient octavo size, and provided with an index and 
a glossary. Each volume is to be illustrated by a different 
hand, “ Waverley ” containing designs, nine in number, by 
Mr. Charles Green. The volumes are to be published 
monthly at a low price, and the edition promises to be a 
model of sound workmanship combined with low price. 


The Ainus of Fapan are believed to be one of the aboriginal 
races of the islands. They are a hairy people, somewhat 





1 The Eve of the French Revolution. By Edward J. Lowell. Houghton, 
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dwarfed in stature, and almost extinct. Only about seventeen 
thousand now survive. They differ from their Mongol conquer- 
ors in physique, customs, language, and religion. They believe 
jn one supreme God and several lesser great gods, and number- 
Jess elementary spirits. Idols or images they do not use in 
teligious worship. The goddess of fire receives the chief cult. 
Each house is a temple, and has a holy corner and a holy win- 
dow. Women are not included in this Ainu Church. Men 
take pains that the women shall learn no prayers and have no 
access to the gods. Women are not well treated, and it is feared 
that, if they knew how, they might effectively invoke deadly 
curses upon their lazy, drunken men. Drunkenness is the vice 
of the Ainu. He cannot comprehend how the god may be wor- 
shiped without a debauch. All illness, all poisonous reptiles, all 
ferocious beasts and stinging insects, are believed by the Ainu 
to come direct from the god. Death is deemed an irreparable 
misfortune, and the name and grave of the defunct are forgotten 
as soon as possible, and to that end are not mentioned in com. 
mon talk. At the death of an Ainu, or just before, a blazing 
fire is kindled, either to keep the body warm or to light the 
ghost on its journey into the dark. All the neighbors are sum- 
moned, and a wake is held. All vie with each other in drinking. 
Food and drink are given for the ghost of the defunct. Sacri- 
ficial gifts are made to the goddess of fire that she will lead the 
soul to the Creator, and repeat its virtues and claims on heaven. 
Like consistent believers in absolute immortality, the Ainu sup- 
pose that all animals are immortal. The Ainu kingdom of the 
dead has three regions—heaven, hell, and the intermediate state 
to which all souls go first. Divine inspiration and prophecy 
are common, and not confined to any caste. Indeed, each man 
of the Ainu is the priest of his own household. The Rev. John 
Batchelor has collected in this book a valuable body of legends 
which students of folk-lore know how to value. It is curious that 
the Ainus, unlike the Japanese, have always thought of the world 
as a globe, and they view a comet with the same anticipations as 
Lieutenant Totten. The death penalty is not inflicted, because 
it would not be held as any punishment. Torture is the com- 
mon means of retribution. To cut the hamstrings is the capi- 
tal punishment, otherwise they banish to Siberia. It is quite 
probable that the influence of Buddhism has effected this mild- 
ness. (The F. H. Revell Company, New York.) 


Most of us know Mistress Margaret Woffington chiefly 
through Charles Reade’s short story—the most finished piece 
of work that ever left his hands, with the one exception of 
“Christie Johnstone.” How much of truth there was in the 
novelist’s miniature in fiction of the great actress and _ brill- 
iant woman may be seen in reading J. Fitzgerald Molloy’s Life 
and Adventures of Peg Woffington, of which a new and ex- 
tremely pretty edition in two volumes is published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., of this city. The book might better have been 
called the Life and 7zmmes of Peg Woffington, for the larger part of 
the work is taken up with theatrical reminiscences only indirectly 
relating to its nominal heroine. Mr. Molloy saturated himself 
with the spirit of the eighteenth-century stage, and his book is 
immensely entertaining. Perhaps it was impossible to treat the 
subject and keep any freer from scandalous intrigue than he has 
done, but we could wish some pages written in a less sensual 
fashion. For accuracy Molloy’s reputation is not of the best, 
but as a story-teller he is capital. His imaginative use of ob- 
viously fictitious dialogue is not to our taste, but when he tells 
his anecdotes in the first person his style is racy and brisk. The 
story of Macklin’s daring to act Shylock for the first time as a 
tragic rather than a coarsely comic part is the best bit in the 
book, and has been widely copied. There are about sixty por- 
traits and other illustrations, many from contemporary prints, 
and all most effective in bringing the period and its celebrities 
before the mind’s eye. 


Many of our readers will remember Mr. Lee Meriwether’s 
“A Tramp Trip through Europe,” and will be glad to follow 
him as he journeys Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterranean. 
Mr. Meriwether is a sturdy, self-reliant American, fond of rough- 
ing it, quick to get acquainted with strangers, keen in practical 
matters, and intensely interested in labor and social questions. 
He talks with mechanics and laborers in Spain, Italy, Egypt, 
Turkey, and wherever he goes, and gives us exact facts and 
figures about their life, work, pay, and food. He enters prisons 
everywhere, and gives us careful studies of the treatment and 
work of the prisoners. He inquires everywhere into the trades- 
unions, the Socialist and Anarchist societies, the numbers of un- 
employed, and all kindred topics. The value of this detailed, first- 
hand observation is great. Indeed, one is surprised to find how 
much economic knowledge is insensibly acquired in following 
what never ceases to be a lively and spirited account of personal 
travel and adventure. We cannot all of us see foreign lands 


in Mr. Meriwether’s rough-and-ready and economical style, but 
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his adaptability, cheerfulness, and independence make one long 
to have him for a companion in a journey somewhere out of the 
beaten paths of tourist travel. As to his literary methods we 
need only say that he is at his best when telling naturally and 
simply what he did and what he saw, and that he would do well 
to avoid forced facetiousness and any attempt at the romantic 
or sentimental. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


A Cloud of Independent Witnesses to the Truth, Value, Need, 
and Spiritual Helpfulness of Swedenborg's Teachings,, by. 
B. F. Barrett (Swedenborg Publishing Association), is valuable 
to one who is not a Swedenborgian, because it is an interpreta- 
tion, or guasi interpretation, of certain phases of the theology 
of the New Chnrch, by men who are not members of that organ- 
ization. While certain phases of that theology are based upon 
acceptance of Swedenborg as an inspired if not an authorita- 
tive prophet, certain other phases are entirely independent of 
the estimate which the reader may form of the claims which 
have been made for Swedenborg. The New Church doctrine 
of the Trinity, of the Atonement, of regeneration, of the rela- 
tion of faith to works, of the nature of forgiveness, may be 
judged of by the impartial reader without respect to the char- 
acter of Emanuel Swedenborg. Nor can we doubt that cer- 
tain phases of what is called the New Theology have really 
been derived from the theology of the New Church, though 
modified by modern and independent thinkers. Mr. Barrett’s 
aim in this book appears to be, not to make adherents to the 
New Church as an ecclesiastical organization, but to give to 
those who are not Swedenborgians an explanation and exposi- 
tion of that spiritual experience which has been ministered unto 
by what is popularly known as Swedenborgian teaching. It is 
given through quotations from writers not belonging to the New 
Church, but possessing, in the editor’s view, somewhat of its 
spirit. 


The Indwelling Christ and Other Sermons. By Henry Allon, 
D.D. (Thomas Whittaker, New York.) This volume of ser- 
mons, the last proofs of which were corrected by Dr. Allon 
just before his death, affords one of the best illustrations of the 
best type of English preaching. That preaching lacks both 
the emotional and the imaginative qualities which are demanded 
by the American public of the American pulpit. But, on the 
other hand, it is not “high and dry.” It is not brilliant. It 
does not coruscate. It never moves to laughter. It never 
moves to tears. But it stirs men, when it stirs them at all, in 
their deepest nature. It consists, not of an argument for spirit- 
ual truth on the one hand, nor of a pictorial illustration of it 
on the other, but of a statement of spiritual truth which “ finds ” 
the reader, to use Coleridge’s expression, because his experience 
echoes to the statement. Our readers know Dr. Allon as one 
of the ablest of the Nonconformist preachers of Great Britain. 
This volume, both as an illustration of a noble type of preach- 
ing and as a memorial of a noble preacher, ought to find many 
readers. 


The Epistles to the Thessalonians. By the Rev. James Den- 
ney, B.D. (A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) This is one 
of the later volumes of the Expositors’ Bible Series. The best 
of these series, such as that on Genesis by Professor Dods and 
the two volumes on Isaiah by George Adams Smith, are among 
the very best interpretations of the Bible, because they take its 
books in a large and comprehensive way and present the in- 
spired teaching with its connections and in its entirety; but this 
is very much more difficult to do than it is to take sentence by 
sentence, explaining them textually and grammatically. We 
can only say of this volume that its author is sober-minded and 
that he uses great common sense in his interpretation. As an 
illustration we refer to his chapter on “ The Dead in Christ” 
(1 Thessalonians iv., 13-18). But of the freshness of scholarship 
characteristic of Dr. Dods’s volume and the freshness of 
spiritual insight characteristic of Mr. George Adams Smith’s 
volume, we do not find marked illustration in Mr. Denney’s 
work. It is a useful interpretation without being a work of 
genius. 


Israel a Prince of God—the Story of Facob Retold, by 
F. B. Meyer, B.A. (The F. H. Revell Company, New York), 
affords a very good illustration of a modern method of textual 
preaching. Mr. Meyer is well known in this country as well as 
in England from his evangelistic work. We do not look for new 
views or erudite scholarship or profound philosophy in evangel- 
istic sermons. What we do look for is an application of the 
ancient Hebrew narratives to modern experiences. Since heart 
answereth to heart, and human experience is in its essential 
elements always the same, the man whose sympathies enable 
him to enter into these experiences is thereby enabled to give 
helpful spiritual interpretation of these ancient Biblical nar- 
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Books and Authors 


Dr. Smyth’s Christian Ethics ' 


This is the second volume in the International Theo- 
logical Library. Both the title of the book and the title 
of the series to which it belongs indicate its distinctive 
character : it is theological as well as ethical; it is a trea- 
tise not merely on ethics, but on Christian ethics. The 
laws which govern men in their relations one to another 
may be approached in either one of two ways. They may 
be treated in a purely scientific method. The student may 
examine history, society, the individual, and from this 
examination he may deduce the principles which should 
govern men in their dealings with each other. This is the 
ordinary method in which ,the science of ethics is 
approached even by those who believe in the authority of 
Jesus Christ, and endeavor, consciously or unconsciously, 
to deduce from life a system in harmony with his teachings. 
On the other hand, the student may frankly accept the 
authority of Jesus Christ ; he may believe in Jesus Christ 
asa Divine Revelator of life, or, without affirming his 
divinity, as a seer or prophet, who comprehended and 
disclosed the ideal human life. In this case his study of 
ethics will be a study of the ethical teaching of Jesus 
Christ; his exposition of ethics will be an exposition 
according to the teachings of Jesus Christ. As one might 
avow himself a Hegelian, and undertake to expound 
philosophy, not from an original point of view, but from 
the standpoint of a pupil of Hegel, so one may endeavor 
to expound the laws of human life from the standpoint of 
a pupil of Jesus Christ. This is the method of Dr. Smyth. 
“Christian ethics,” he says, “is the science of living well 
with one another according to Christ.” He asserts that 
Christianity presents a new type of virtue; that Chris- 
tianity is a unique life, individual and social; that this 
unique life is set before us in the moral ideals in the Old 
Testament, in the precepts and principles inculcated in 
the New Testament, and pre-eminently in the life and 
character of Jesus Christ, and the progressive development 
of the resultant Christian ideal in the Christian life and 
consciousness. The general contents of this Christian 
ideal he sets forth systematically, and makes it more dis- 
tinct by contrasting it with other ideals. He expounds it 
as progressive, growing as humanity grows in the capacity 
to appreciate it, and comprehensive as including all the 
relations of men to one another—industrial, social, politi- 
cal, and domestic. 

We hope that our readers will not misunderstand us if we 
say that Dr. Smyth’s book is not written in a scientific 
spirit. We mean by this that it is not argumentative, is 
not deductive, does not reach its results by an examina- 
tion of social phenomena, deducing conclusions therefrom. 
The author belongs rather to the order of prophets than of 
scientists. Certain fundamental principles he sees to be 
essentially moral ; these principles he states in the faith 
that, if his readers possess a moral understanding, they will 
perceive their truth if they are clearly stated. These 
truths he applies in the faith that his reader, if he be both 
moral and intelligent, will perceive how they fit into life 
and furnish solutions of its ethical problems. Thus his 
volume is a series of successive statements, not dogmatic, 
but prophetic, rather than a system of conclusions drawn 
from premises. 

The two distinguishing characteristics of his treatise 
are its spiritual insight and its judicial temper. The 
author is never an advocate, and he exhibits the re- 
markable power of perceiving not so much the two sides of 
a question as the complicated elements which enter into 
every ethical problem. The book, it seems to us, might 
well serve two important purposes; it would be of admi- 
rable utility as a text-book in the higher schools and in the 
undergraduate courses in the colleges, and it will also be 
of value to the ministry as a contribution to Biblical theol- 
ogy and as an exposition on the way and the spirit in 


1 Christian Ethics. By Newman Smyth. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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which the teachings of the Bible are to be used in solving 
the moral problems of our modern life. 


The Eve of the French Revolution‘ 


This volume is written by a man who believes that the 
eve precedes the night; that in human history, as in physi- 
cal phenomena, events have their adequate causes in pre- 
existing conditions; that the French Revolution was itself 
a product of social, intellectual, and moral conditions 
which preceded it. He has written this volume in this 
faith, not merely to depict a strange state of society, not 
merely to give interesting character sketches of notable 
and even phenomenal characters; but to show how society, 
government, the Church, and philosophy conspired to 
prepare the way for the great revolt of a stimulated but 
unrestrained and uninstructed democracy. His volume 
covers in part the same epoch treated of by Taine in 
“The Ancient Régime,” and it deals with some of the 
same characters with which John Morley has dealt in his 
biographies. But this work is more trustworthy than 
Taine’s, and less rhetorical and perhaps less pictorial, and 
it is more judicial than Mr. Morley’s. Mr. Lowell writes 
neither to accuse nor to defend; he is neither a prosecutor 
nor an apologist. He is not shocked at the unmoral and 
irreligious teachings of the Encyclopedists, but neither does 
he attempt to justify or excuse them. His portraiture of 
Voltaire is in its skillful light and shade surpassed only by 
the famous one by Carlyle, and he not only himself clearly 
discerns |the sentimentalism which vitiates all the philo- 
sophical writings of Rousseau, but he imparts to his readers 
a like power of insight. The New Testament narratives 
have long served as a demonstration that the most power- 
ful way to arouse indignation against wrong is simply to 
depict it, leaving the reader’s conscience to frame the 
indictment against it. Yet when wrong is thus depicted, 
if the picture is to be morally effective, the artist must be 
not indifferent, but at once morally sensitive, fair-minded, 
and self-restrained. These qualities Mr. Lowell possesses. 
We have rarely taken up any book dealing with a critical 
and exciting period of history in which the author has 
made more apparent his possession of a clear moral per- 
ception, a healthful moral judgment, that judicial tempera- 
ment which is the product of a wide knowledge of men 
and affairs, and that self-restraint in expression which is 
the best possible provocative to the reader’s exercise of 
his own moral discernment. 


The Dryburgh Scott 


Two new English editions of the Waverley Novels are now 
coming from the press, a fact which indicates that these 
novels are finding a continually widening circle of readers. 
There is no more wholesome fiction, and, in many respects, 
there is no better fiction, than that contained in these fa- 
mous stories. One of these editions, the Drysurgh, bears 
the imprint of Macmillan & Co., and is to be completed in 
twenty-five volumes, to be published monthly. The books 
are made with reference to popular sale, but they are in no 
sense cheap books. On the contrary, the first volume, 
which contains “ Waverley,” is a very substantial and 
handsome piece of book-making, quite worthy to find its 
place on the shelves of the most fastidious book-collector. 
The print is delightfully large and clear, the volume of a 
convenient octavo size, and provided with an index and 
a glossary. Each volume is to be illustrated by a different 
hand, “ Waverley ” containing designs, nine in number, by 
Mr. Charles Green. The volumes are to be published 
monthly at a low price, and the edition promises to be a 
model of sound workmanship combined with low price. 


The Ainus of Fapan are believed to be one of the aboriginal 
races of the islands. They are a hairy people, somewhat 





1 The Eve of the French Revolution. By Edward J. Lowell. Houghton, 
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dwarfed in stature, and almost extinct. Only about seventeen 
thousand now survive. They differ from their Mongol conquer- 
ors in physique, customs, language, and religion. They believe 
in one supreme God and several lesser great gods, and number- 
less elementary spirits. Idols or images they do not use in 
teligious worship. The goddess of fire receives the chief cult. 
Each house is a temple, and has a holy corner and a holy win- 
dow. Women are not included in this Ainu Church. Men 
take pains that the women shall learn no prayers and have no 
access to the gods. Women are not well treated, and it is feared 
that, if they knew how, they might effectively invoke deadly 
curses upon their lazy, drunken men. Drunkenness is the vice 
of the Ainu. He cannot comprehend how the god may be wor- 
shiped wtthout a debauch. All illness, all poisonous reptiles, all 
ferocious beasts and stinging insects, are believed by the Ainu 
to come direct from the god. Death is deemed an irreparable 
misfortune, and the name and grave of the defunct are forgotten 
as soon as possible, and to that end are not mentioned in com. 
mon talk. At the death of an Ainu, or just before, a blazing 
fire is kindled, either to keep the body warm or to light the 
ghost on its journey into the dark. All the neighbors are sum- 
moned, and a wake is held. All vie with each other in drinking. 
Food and drink are given for the ghost of the defunct. Sacri- 
ficial gifts are made to the goddess of fire that she will lead the 
soul to the Creator, and repeat its virtues and claims on heaven. 
Like consistent believers in absolute immortality, the Ainu sup- 
pose that all animals are immortal. The Ainu kingdom of the 
dead has three regions—heaven, hell, and the intermediate state 
to which all souls go first. Divine inspiration and prophecy 
are common, and not confined to any caste. Indeed, each man 
of the Ainu is the priest of his own household. The Rev. John 
Batchelor has collected in this book a valuable body of legends 
which students of folk-lore know how tovalue. It is curious that 
the Ainus, unlike the Japanese, have always thought of the world 
as a globe, and they view a comet with the same anticipations as 
Lieutenant Totten. The death penalty is not inflicted, because 
it would not be held as any punishment. Torture is the com- 
mon means of retribution. To cut the hamstrings is the capi- 
tal punishment, otherwise they banish to Siberia. It is quite 
probable that the influence of Buddhism has effected this mild- 
ness. (The F. H. Revell Company, New York.) 


Most of us know Mistress Margaret Woffington chiefly 
through Charles Reade’s short story—the most finished piece 
of work that ever left his hands, with the one exception of 
“Christie Johnstone.” How much of truth there was in the 
novelist’s miniature in fiction of the great actress and _ brill- 
iant woman may be seen in reading J. Fitzgerald Molloy’s Life 
and Adventures of Peg Woffington, of which a new and ex- 
tremely pretty edition in two volumes is published by Dodd, 
Mead & Co., of this city. The book might better have been 
called the Life and 7zmes of Peg Woffington, for the larger part of 
the work is taken up with theatrical reminiscences only indirectly 
relating to its nominal heroine. Mr. Molloy saturated himself 
with the spirit of the eighteenth-century stage, and his book is 
immensely entertaining. Perhaps it was impossible to treat the 
subject and keep any freer from scandalous intrigue than he has 
done, but we could wish some pages written in a less sensual 
fashion. For accuracy Molloy’s reputation is not of the best, 
but as a story-teller he is capital. His imaginative use of ob- 
viously fictitious dialogue is not to our taste, but when he tells 
his anecdotes in the first person his style is racy and brisk. The 
story of Macklin’s daring to act Shylock for the first time as a 
tragic rather than a coarsely comic part is the best bit in the 
book, and has been widely copied. There are about sixty por- 
traits and other illustrations, many from contemporary prints, 
and all most effective in bringing the period and its celebrities 
before the mind’s eye. 


Many of our readers will remember Mr. Lee Meriwether’s 
“A Tramp Trip through Europe,” and will be glad to follow 
him as he journeys Afloat and Ashore on the Mediterranean. 
Mr. Meriwether is a sturdy, self-reliant American, fond of rough- 
ing it, quick to get acquainted with strangers, keen in practical 
matters, and intensely interested in labor and social questions. 
He talks with mechanics and laborers in Spain, Italy, Egypt, 
Turkey, and wherever he goes, and gives us exact facts and 
figures about their life, work, pay, and food. He enters prisons 
everywhere, and gives us careful studies of the treatment and 
work of the prisoners. He inquires everywhere into the trades- 
unions, the Socialist and Anarchist societies, the numbers of un- 
employed, and all kindred topics. The value of this detailed, first- 
hand observation is great. Indeed, one is surprised to find how 
much economic knowledge is insensibly acquired in following 
what never ceases to be a lively and spirited account of personal 
travel and adventure. We cannot all of us see foreign lands 


in Mr. Meriwether’s rough-and-ready and economical style, but 
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his adaptability, cheerfulness, and independence make one long 
to have him for a companion in a journey somewhere out of the 
beaten paths of tourist travel. As to his literary methods we 
need only say that he is at his best when telling naturally and 
simply what he did and what he saw, and that he would do well 
to avoid forced facetiousness and any attempt at the romantic 
or sentimental. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


A Cloud of Independent Witnesses to the T. ruth, Value, Need, 
and Spiritual Helpfulness of Swedenborg's Teachings,, by 
B. F. Barrett (Swedenborg Publishing Association), is valuable 
to one who is not a Swedenborgian, because it is an interpreta- 
tion, or guasz interpretation, of certain phases of the theology 
of the New Chnrch, by men who are not members of that organ- 
ization. While certain phases of that theology are based upon 
acceptance of Swedenborg as an inspired if not an authorita- 
tive prophet, certain other phases are entirely independent of 
the estimate which the reader may form of the claims which 
have been made for Swedenborg. The New Church doctrine 
of the Trinity, of the Atonement, of regeneration, of the rela- 
tion of faith to works, of the nature of forgiveness, may be 
judged of by the impartial reader without respect to the char- 
acter of Emanuel Swedenborg. Nor can we doubt that cer- 
tain phases of what is called the New Theology have really 
been derived from the theology of the New Church, though 
modified by modern and independent thinkers. Mr. Barrett’s 
aim in this book appears to be, not to make adherents to the 
New Church as an ecclesiastical organization, but to give to 
those who are not Swedenborgians an explanation and exposi- 
tion of that spiritual experience which has been ministered unto 
by what is popularly known as Swedenborgian teaching. It is 
given through quotations from writers not belonging to the New 
Church, but possessing, in the editor’s view, somewhat of its 
spirit. 


The Indwelling Christ and Other Sermons. By Henry Allon, 
D.D. (Thomas Whittaker, New York.) This volume of ser- 
mons, the last proofs of which were corrected by Dr. Allon 
just before his death, affords one of the best illustrations of the 
best type of English preaching. That preaching lacks both 
the emotional and the imaginative qualities which are demanded 
by the American public of the American pulpit. But, on the 
other hand, it is not “high and dry.” It is not brilliant. It 
does not coruscate. It never moves to laughter. It never 
moves to tears. But it stirs men, when it stirs them at all, in 
their deepest nature. It consists, not of an argument for spirit- 
ual truth on the one hand, nor of a pictorial illustration of it 
on the other, but of a statement of spiritual truth which “ finds ” 
the reader, to use Coleridge’s expression, because his experience 
echoes to the statement. Our readers know Dr. Allon as one 
of the ablest of the Nonconformist preachers of Great Britain. 
This volume, both as an illustration of a noble type of preach- 
ing and as a memorial of a noble preacher, ought to find many 
readers. 


The Epistles to the Thessalonians. By the Rev. James Den- 
ney, B.D. (A.C. Armstrong & Son, New York.) This is one 
of the later volumes of the Expositors’ Bible Series. The best 
of these series, such as that on Genesis by Professor Dods and 
the two volumes on Isaiah by George Adams Smith, are among 
the very best interpretations of the Bible, because they take its 
books in a large and comprehensive way and present the in- 
spired teaching with its connections and in its entirety; but this 
is very much more difficult to do than it is to take sentence by 
sentence, explaining them textually and grammatically. We 
can only say of this volume that its author is sober-minded and 
that he uses great common sense in his interpretation. As an 
illustration we refer to his chapter on “ The Dead in Christ” 
(1 Thessalonians iv., 13-18). But of the freshness of scholarship 
characteristic of Dr. Dods’s volume and the freshness of 
spiritual insight characteristic of Mr. George Adams Smith’s 
volume, we do not find marked illustration in Mr. Denney’s 
work. It is a useful interpretation without being a work of 
genius. 


Israel a Prince of God—the Story of Facob Retold, by 
F. B. Meyer, B.A. (The F. H. Revell Company, New York), 
affords a very good illustration of a modern method of textual 
preaching. Mr. Meyer is well known in this country as well as 
in England from his evangelistic work. We do not look for new 
views or erudite scholarship or profound philosophy in evangel- 
istic sermons. What we do look for is an application of the 
ancient Hebrew narratives to modern experiences. Since heart 
answereth to heart, and human experience is in its essential 
elements always the same, the man whose sympathies enable 
him to enter into these experiences is thereby enabled to give 
helpful spiritual interpretation of these ancient Biblical nar- 
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ratives. To the devout reader and to the practical preacher this 
little volume will be useful. 


A certain degree of success was obtained on the stage by two 
of the Zhree Plays by Robert Louis Stevenson and W. E. Hen- 
ley, now published in book form. “ Deacon Brodie” is a study 
in criminal motive, and is not without glaring inherent improba- 
bilities. It is both vigorous and racy, not improbably reads 
better than it plays, and leaves the impression that Mr. Steven- 
son’s fertile invention has lavished on it what might have been a 
fine novel-plot. “Beau Austin” is a charmingly finished pic- 
ture of eighteenth-century life, and from the literary view-point 
is the best of the three plays. “Admiral Guinea ” (not yet 
played) introduces again that splendid villain of “ Treasure 
Island,” Blind Pew, second only in the records of piratical cold- 
blooded atrocity to one-legged John Silver. In “ Treasure 
Island” this scoundrel makes one shudder delightfully ; in the 
play his villainy is too realistically drawn, and we rejoice at his 
death. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 


Miss Agnes Repplier has written some extremely pungent 
and delightful essays, and she has now edited an admirable 
Book of Famous Verse, being a new anthology of the best- 
known and best-loved English poetry. Even a cursory glance 
at the contents of this volume justifies its addition to the already 
long list of anthologies of English poetry, for here are collected, 
within the covers of a single book, almost all those pieces which 
are a part of the common memory of the English-speaking 
world. Some things have been left out which some people 
would like, but that will always be true of any anthology. Miss 
Repplier shows an admirable knowledge of literature, and gives 
another evidence of her excellent taste in the thoroughness with 
which this selection has been made, and in the high poetic 
quality which has presided over it. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston.) 


The Church Psalter, by the Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D.D. 
(Charles E. Merrill & Co., New York), consists of one hundred and 
four Psalms arranged under subjects for responsive reading. 
We are glad that responsive reading is coming so generally 
into vogue in our non-Congregational churches, and we com- 
mend this volume as one among many well worthy of examina- 
tion for such uses. The selections seem to us very good. 


The most notable thing in Winterborough, a novel of New 
England life by Eliza Orne White, is the exceedingly clever 
and unforcedly witty talk of the bright girl who stands as hero- 
ine. The general picture of pleasant village life and society is 
also natural and agreeable. Constructive ability is altogether 
wanting. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


The Christmas Magazines 


In outer decoration, in profusion of illustration, and in the 
almost undue predominance of short stories and poems, there is 
the usual Christmas flavor to the December magazines. Even 
the advertising pages tell that the holidays are at hand— 
“ Harper’s,” for instance, has 176 advertising and 162 reading- 
matter pages—and we confess to finding amusement, informa- 
tion, and even artistic gratification in turning over the messages 
of the selling to the buying Christmas world. In cover design 
the Century seems to us most fortunate, with its richly decora- 
tive green and bronze harmony of color. Harper's Magazine 
has a rather cold color-effect of blue and gold, and Scrzbner’s 
Magazine a pretty but slight ornamentation of twining green 
sprays and holly border. The illustration of all three of these 
magazines is notably fine. “ Harper’s” turns to the old masters 
and gives us eight engravings to illustrate Mr. Theodore Child’s 
“ Some Types of the Virgin ;” the “ Century ” has five full-page 
engravings of pictures on religious themes by American artists 
—including Mr. Abbott H. Thayer’s serenely beautiful “ Virgin 
Enthroned,” and Mr. E. H. Blashfield’s 1892 Salon picture, now 
on exhibition here, “ Ringing the Christmas Bells ’—and as 
frontispiece a “* Madonna and Child ” by Dagnan-Bouveret ; and 
“ Scribner’s” has many full-page pictures accompanying Mr. 
Low’s description of the “ Mural Paintings in the Pantheon and 
H6tel de Ville of Paris,” a discussion on the “ Nude in Art,” 
and Mr. Boyesen’s “ Norwegian Art.” Of the Christmas fic- 
tion we can only mention, among the score of stories in these 
magazines (the average of which is, we fear, not quite up to the 
mark of some years in the past), Mme. de Meissner’s clever story 
of the Russian police and Miss Briscoe’s “ Apples of Gold” 
in “ Scribner's ;” the beginning of Mr. Balestier’s serial (which 
shows a distinct advance in literary art over the short stories 
published before the death of this talented but uneven young 
writer) and Mr. Hopkinson Smith’s “ Knight of the Legion of 
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Honor ” in the “ Century ;” and Miss Constance F. Woolson’s 
“ Christmas Party” in “ Harper’s.” The last-named magazine 
has also attractive features in Thackeray’s drawings for the 
burlesque “ Lord Bateman ” poem, and in Miss Wilkins’s play, 
“ Giles Corey, Yeoman,” which tells again the tragic tale of the 
Salem witchcraft delusion. There is very little in the way of 
poetry worthy special mention unless it be Mr. Bunner’s charm. 
ing “ One, Two, Three,” which we reprinted last week from 
“ Scribner’s,” and Mr. Gilder’s “ Noel” in the “ Century.” 

Of the non-Christmas features of the magazines we specially 
commend Mr. H. B. McDowell’s “ New Light on the Chinese” 
(“ Harper’s”), aptly described by its title, for it brings us close 
to the home and personal life of these seemingly unapproach. 
able people ; Mr. Stopford A. Brooke’s “ Impressions @f Brown- 
ing ” (“Century ”), filled with personal reminiscence and clever 
analysis ; the Rev. Washington Gladden’s “ Problem of Poverty ” 
(“ Century”); and Mr. Archibald Forbes’s “ Triumphal Entry 
into Berlin ” (“ Scribner’s”). Even more readable and suggest- 
ive than any of these, however, is Mr. W. J. Stillman’s article 
in the Atlantic Monthly giving some of his correspondence 
with James Russell Lowell, together with comment and inter- 
pretation which make one enter into Lowell’s habits of thought 
and views of life in an intimate and altogether delightful 
manner. “The Atlantic,” by the way, is the only one of the 
greater monthlies to pay no attention to the festive season, 
Miss Repplier’s “ Wit and Humor,” Mr. Frank Bolles’s “ Alone 
on Chocorua,” and the continuation of Dr. Hale’s reminis- 
cences of his youth, are the best of its lighter features, while 
the book reviews, long and short, have even more of the epi- 
grammatic than usual. 

The Book Buyer (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York) issues 
a Christmas annual of over 150 pages, with many scores of 
pictures from the holiday books and with signed articles on 
specially important books or classes of books, by Charles Eliot 
Norton, Octave Thanet, Hamlin Garland, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
T. A. Janvier, Hamilton W. Mabie, and others. Both plan and 
execution of this Annual are admirably carried out, and it 
marks an advance on any previous effort of the kind. 

The Christmas issues of the great English weeklies certainly 
strike the American eye as crude and garish, after it has been 
looking at the delicate quality of our magazine art work. Yet 
doubtless they give pleasure to many thousands who love bright 
colors and broad effects. We are indebted to the International 
News Company (Duane Street, New York) for copies of the 
Christmas issues of Figaro, The Graphic, Black and White, 
The Lady’s Pictorial, and Chatterbox. 


Literary Notes 


—Dr. George Ebers, the novelist, has written an autobiogra- 
phy which is announced for immediate publication. 

—“ The Critic” says that a brother of the present Lord 
Tennyson, a daughter of the late Matthew Arnold, and a son of 
the late Charles Kingsley are summer residents of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. 

—Lord Wharncliffe for some time has been engaged in pre- 
paring a new edition of the letters and works of his great-grand- 
mother, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, and it will be published 
in a few weeks. 

—lIt is related of the late Thomas Adolphus Trollope that he 
said one day, with the honest frankness and simplicity which 
always characterized him: “ My English novels I cannot recom- 
mend; I know very little practically of English life; but all that 
I have written of Italy and Italians is worth reading.” 

—The F. H. Revell Company sends us a neat and pretty 
“ Ten-Cent Series ” of pamphlet-books, containing such essays 
as Henry Drummond’s “ Perfected Life,” James Stalker’s “ Temp- 
tation,” A. T. Pierson’s “ Hope,” G. D. Herron’s “ Message of 
Jesus to Men of Wealth,” A. J. Gordon’s “ First Thing in the 
World,” and Lyman Abbott’s “ How to Become a Christian.” 

—Maarten Maartens, the novelist, is, writes the English 
correspondent of an exchange, a Dutch country gentleman 
living in an old chateau in the wildsof Holland. His neighbors 
know nothing of his English literary career. To them he is 
merely one of themselves, only a little more indolent and in- 
different to local topics. They cannot understand what he does 
with his time all day (as he does not shoot), and occasionally, 
at some social function, a young lady will ask him whether he 
reads English. He has traveled a good deal, and has lived in 
France and Germany. It was mere dogged resolve which forced 
his books into print in English. He chose to write in English 
so as to have an audience. He sent “ Joost Avelingh ” to Eng- 
land from Holland, and all the big houses it was sent to refused 
it. Then he published it at his own expense. 


[For list of Books Received see Table of Contents.] 
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Notes and Queries 


What is the solution of the verses which speak of 
our Saviour’s second coming? Are we to suppose 
that he will reign personally, or in a spiritual sense? 

H. A. M. 

The first coming of Christ was in bodily 
form, and necessary to his second coming, 
which is in spiritual power. His kingdom 
is a spiritual kingdom, and he reigns on 
earth when and so far as he becomes the 
ruling spirit among men. This enthrone- 
ment is‘none the less personal for being 
spiritual rather than spectacular. It is 
not yet in fullness, but it is in progress. 
Allusions to “signs in heaven,” as clouds, 
etc., are to be taken as in the poetical 
language of the Old Testament, from 
which they are borrowed. The subject is 
fully treated in such books as Dr. War- 
ren’s “ Parousia” and Dr. Whiton’s “ Be- 
yond the Shadow.” 


1. Will you please state the probable cause of the 
abrupt silence of the primitive Church at or near the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem, in the year of 
our Lord 70? 2. There seems to be a great letting 
down from the high attainments of the primitive 
Church to the Fathers, as St. Clement and St. 
Polycarp, etc. Can you tell me of some book that 
shows how the great chasm between these two bodies 
of people is bridged over? ba oe 

1. Our view is that it was a period of 
missionary activity, in which the system- 
builders and theologians of a later period 
had not arisen to transmit their names to 
us. The silence is not so entire as you 
think. The Epistle of James, notably, is 
a memorial of that time. 2. No; the 
difference between the Apostles and the 
Fathers is easily explained by the fact that 
the former had been companions of Jesus. 


Will those who have never heard of Christ and his 
teachings be saved? Many people, when asked this, 
will say ‘they consider it none of their business.” 
It seems to me only another way of having nothing 
to do with the saloon question and many others 
nearer home. Cc. ¥.. OF 

For answer see Acts x., 34; Romans 
ii, 11-16. There is some truth in your 
remark. 


Can any of your readers give the rest of the “Song 
.of the Geological Society,”” which begins as follows : 


O’ a’ the airts the wind can blaw 
I dearly lo’e the West ; 
For there Silurian beds abound— 
The beds that I lo’e best. — 


Some Old English Ballads 


The possibilities for elevating entertain- 
ment in the old-fashioned “lyceum” lec- 
ture courses of New England have been 
greatly increased by the introduction of 
modern methods. The first step in this 
direction was made when pictures were 
adopted as aids to the lecturer. The eye 
was appealed to as well as the intellect, 
and the hearer’s sense of form and beauty 
was Called into action as well as his appre- 
Ciation of truth or wit or pathos. We have 
now learned that the ear, as well as the 
eye, is an avenue to the intellect, and that 
music is not merely a sensuous but also an 
intellectual art. Tone-beauty enters as 
legitimately into a discussion of the history 
of art as color beauty or form-beauty. So 
it naturally follows that the man who can 
best discourse about old English ballads 
is the man who can sing them. And that 
is just what Mr. Frederick W. Bancroft 
does charmingly. He gave last week at 
Sherry’s in this city a recital of, or, more 
properly, an illustrated lecture upon, old 
English ballads, and, with the aid of only 
his manuscript, his memory, his very 
musical voice, and a piano, entertained for 
an hour and a half a large audience, 
more artistically and more instructively 


than many an orchestra or “concert 
company ” could possibly have done. The 
recital was given under the auspices of 
some ladies interested in one of the chari- 
table works connected witt the Rev. Robert 
Collyer’s Church, which suggests the 
thought that Mr. Bancroft’s lecture-recital 
is just what so many committees are in 
search of in their endeavors to solve the 
problem of arranging suitable entertain- 
ments in connection with parish work. Such 
a lecture-recital may be given with entire 
propriety and success in a chapel lecture- 
room or a village church. 

As to the old English ballads them- 
selves, they are charming both in words 
and music—from “ Phillida Flouts Me,” 
ascribed to the days of Efizabeth, down to 
“Wapping Old Stairs,” written in the time 
of George III., and celebrated by Thack- 
eray in “The Newcomes.” The words 
of two of the ballads which Mr. Bancroft 
sang we venture to reprint. They are 
most pleasant to read, but one must hear 
them to understand how the musical set- 
ting brings out the satirical humor of the 
one and the delicate sentiment of the 
other : 

The Indian Weed 


Words supposed to have been written by George 
Wisher, 1n the time of James I. ; music unknown. 
Tobacco’s but an Indian weed, 
Grows green at morn, cut down at eve; 
It shows our decay, 
We are but clay— 
Think of this when you smoke tobacco. 


The pipe that is so lily-white, 
Wherein so many take delight, 
Is broke with a touch, 
Men are but such— 
Think of this when you smoke tobacco. 


The pipe that is so foul within 

Shows how man’s soul is stained with sin. 
And then, the fire 
It doth require ! 

Think of this when you smoke tobacco. 


The ashes that are left behind 
Do serve to keep us all in mind 
That unto dust 
Return we must— 
Think of this when you smoke tobacco. 


The smoke that doth on high ascend 
Shows how man’s life must have an end. 
The vapor’s gone, 
Man’s life is flown— 
Think of this when you smoke tobacco. 


Phillida Flouts Me 
Words and Music of Elizabeth's Time 
O, what a plague is love! 
I cannot bear it. 
She will inconstant prove, 
I greatly fear it. 
It so torments my mind 
That my heart faileth. 
She wavers with the wind 
Asa ship saileth. 
Please her as best I may, 
She looks another way. 
Alack ! and well-a-day,— 
Phillida flouts me! 


I often heard her say 
That she loved posies. 
In the last month of May 
I gave her roses ; 
Cowslips and gillyflowers 
And the sweet lily 
I got to deck the bowers 
Of my dear Philly. 
She did them all disdain, 
And flung them back again: 
Therefore ’tis flat and plain 
Phillida flouts me ! 


Which way soe’er I go 
She still torments me; 

And whatsoe’er I do 
Nothing contents me. 

I fade and pine away 
With grief and sorrow; 

I fall quite to decay 
Like any shadow. 

Since ’twill no better be, 
I’ll bear it patiently ; 

Yet all the world may see 
Phillida flouts me! 








Our 


Guarantee 


We authorize grocers to guarantee that 

1. Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
is a pure cream of tartar powder, 
free from alum and ammonia ; 

2. It is made exactly as stated 
on the label ; 

3. It does more work and finer 
work than any other ; 

4. Food raised with it has no 
bitter taste, but is sweet and keeps 
moist and fresh. 

Give Cleveland’s a trial, and tf it 
is not as represented, return it to 
your grocer and get your money back. 
CLEVELAND BAKING PowDER Co., 


758 New YorK. 
Dr. C. N. HOAGLAND, President... 











A New Version of an Old Tale 


The present Columbian times have re- 
called to public memory the biography of 
Christopher Columbus as it was written 
by a school-boy in the Midlands, England, 
twenty years ago. The master told the 
boys to write each a short essay on the 
great navigator, and the following is the 
only one that has withstood the ravages of 
the tooth of Time. We give it complete : 
“‘ Columbus was a man who could make 
an egg stand on end without breaking it. 
The King of Spain said to Columbus, 
‘Can you discover America?’ ‘Yes,’ said 
Columbus, ‘if you will give me a ship.’ 
He had a ship and sailed over the sea in 
the direction where he thought America 
ought to be found. The sailors quar- 
reled and said they believed there was no 
such place, but after many days the pilot 
called to him and said, ‘ Columbus, I see 
land.’ ‘Then that is America,’ said Co- 
lumbus. When the ship got near, the land 
was full of black men. Columbus said, 
‘Is this America?’ <‘ Yes, it is,’ said they. 
‘I suppose you are the niggers?’ ‘Yes,’ 
they said, ‘we are;’ and the chief said, 
‘I suppose you are Columbus?’ ‘ You're 
right,’ said he. Then the chief turned to 
his men and said, ‘ There is no help for 
it ; we are discovered at last.’ ””—/z/wau- 
kee Evening Wisconsin. 


Food Made Me Sick 


“ First I had pains in my back and chest, then 
faint feeling at the stomach, and when I would 
eat, the first taste would make me deathly sick. 
Of course [ ran down rapidly, and lost 25 
pounds. My wife and family were much 
alarmed, and I expected my stay on earth 
would be short. But a friend advised me to 
take Hood’s Sarsaparilla and soon my appetite 
came back, I ate heartily without distress, 
gained two pounds a week. I took 8 bottles 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and never felt better in 


Hood's Cures 


my life. To-day I am cured, and I give to 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla the whole praise of it.” 
C. C. ABER, grocer, Canisteo, N. Y. 








Sarsa- 
parilla 





HOOD’S PILLS cure Nausea. Sick Headache, 
Indigestion, Biliousness. Sold by all druggists. 
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The Way to Health 





A aS 1 FOL | N ordinary advertisement cannot give 
bs to its readers a true idea of the 
ay spirit and purpose of an Institution 
founded and conducted with the 
object not only of restoring health 
to those who have lost it, but of 
teaching them, and all who come 
under its influence, that it is possi- 
ble so to live as to be compara- 
tively free from sickness, if not wholly free from its chronic 
forms. 
Such an institution is the Jackson Sanatorium, situated 
among the hills of the beautiful Genesee Valley country of 


























The Jackson Sanatorium 


Western New York, where Nature, it would seem, by her 
wise provision of genial climate, pure mountain springs, 
quiet stretches of forest and field, extended and varying 
landscape encircled by sheltering hills, had prepared the 
way for the inception of its work. 

It is based on a belief in the universality of Law—that 
law is an expression of the Divine love to man, that obedi- 
ence to the laws governing life and health leads to health 
of body and mind, and that violation of these laws results 
in disease. 

Years ago—away back in the fifties—when hydrotherapy, 
graham bread, dress reform, hygienic living, the laws of 
health, were misunderstood and unpopular terms, associ- 
ated in the public mind with a few misguided souls who 
frequented “cold water cures” to be “starved” and 
“ frozen,” the work of this Institution began—a veritable 
missionary work of healing and teaching. 

Crudities and mistakes inseparable from the first stages 
of all reformatory movements were left behind as advances 
in thought were made, and experience, study, and investi 
gation led to a modification of methods and perfection of 
equipment. But all the while those who were enlisted in 
this work held fast to the central idea that the way to 
health is by living in accord with the laws of life. 

Educators of public opinion along this line were then 
few in number, and those connected with this Institution 
were among the pioneers. Their earnest advocacy of a 
better way of living, whereby to escape sickness, set thought 
astir in new directions, compelling at last some general 
recognition of the value of health and the necessity of 


adopting preventive as well as curative measures to con 
serve it. 

Eighteen years ago only two medical colleges in the 
United States made provision for instruction in Hygiene, 
Now in all the reputable medical schools Sanitary Science 
is included in the regular course. The efficacy of hydro- 
therapy, electricity, massage, physical culture, fresh air, 
sunshine, healthful diet and dress, is now acknowledged, 
and these measures are advised as far as possible in private 
practice by many of the medical profession. Even mental 
therapeutics begin to claim a rightful place in medica) 
science, and educated physicians in college, hospital, and 
general practice are recognizing the influence of mental 
states in causing and controlling disease, and are bringing 
to their practical aid the science of psychology. ‘ Psycho- 
therapeutics ” is the significant title of a paper that recently 
appeared in so conservative a journal as the London 
Lancet. 

Remedial agents which medical science and experience 
have proved valuable, the resources of Nature—as sunlight, 
pure air, water, electricity, and, not less in importance 
(particularly in cases of chronic invalidism), the mental and 
moral forces—are to be drawn upon and intelligently applied 
in order to insure the restoration and preservation of health. 
This is an educative as well as curative process, and it 
comprehends the work to which the Jackson Sanatorium is. 
pledged. Miultitudes, including many from distant lands, 
who have here been redeemed from invalidism, have testi- 
fied to its efficacy. 

Clara Barton, President of the Red Cross Association, 
says: ‘‘Use my name for anything which can serve the 
interests of the Sanatorium. Do I not owe toitall that I 
am?” 

Professor Thurston, of Cornell University: “I never 
lose an opportunity to say a good word for the Institution. 
I owe my life to the months spent there.” 

Frances E. Willard: “I shall always say and do all I 
can for the beautiful Home on the Hillside.” 

Rev. Maltby Babcock, Brown Memorial Church, Balti- 
more : “I think the Sanatorium thoroughly scientific in its 














The Sanatorium from the South 


methods and management; a good place to be sick in, 4 
better place to get well in, the’ best kind of a place to learn 
to keep well in, and I have found this out by doing all 
three there.” 

Rev. Charles E. Robinson, D.D.: “I am convinced 
that in whatever way one may regard the Sanatorium, 
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whether with respect to its situation, buildings,-appoint- 
ments, or its beloved and skillful physicians and their asso- 
ciates, it has no equal either in Europe or America.” 

Volumes might be filled with similar testimonies. 

The means to the end sought, which years of effort and 
accomplishment have placed at the command of those who 
now conduct this Institution, 
are many and varied. First— 
a home in the true sense, nota 
hotel or hospital or fashionable 
resort. The stately main build- 
ing of brick and iron, fire-proof, 
300 feet long and five stories 
high, complete in sanitary de- 
tail and in every comfortable 
and convenient appointment, 
is the center about which clus- 
ter a dozen cottages, all with 
light, airy, steam-heated rooms, 
and all commanding loveliest 
views of hills, valley, and town. 
The Chapel, enriched by offer- 
ings of many friends, with its 
pipe-organ, stained glass, and 
profusion of flowers at all seasons, is aptly called the 
“heart of the Institution.” A spacious sunny corridor, 
with flowering plants, corner fire-place, reading-tables, and 
library, connects the Chapel with the main building. Pic- 
tures, plants, flowers, easy-chairs, open fires, large windows, 
equable temperature, are attractive features in Parlor, 
Reception Hall, and other rooms for public and private 
use. 

A safety elevator, electric bells, patrol, messenger, and 
type-writing service; excellent mail facilities, telegraph, 
long-distance telephone, wheel-chairs, skilled dress-making, 
etc., are available for guests. 

Apartments for treatment, light and ample, occupy the 
width of two stories above the second floor, and the various 
forms of baths, massage, electricity, and other treatment, 
adminstered by skilled attendants, are a luxury. 

The asphalt roof, a region of light and air, affording 
promenade and scenery, is reached by elevator, and is over 
200 feet in length, It is fitted with screens and shelters, 
chairs, cots, and hammocks for outdoor life the year 
round, 

Science and art have found their way into the culinary 
department, the cuisine being under the supervision of 
Mrs. Emma P, Ewing, Superintendent of the Chautauqua 
Cooking School, and one of the leading teachers of 
scientific cooking in the United States. During this 
month she is giving a course of “Lessons in Practical 
Cookery” for the benefit of the guests. Aside from 
carefully selected food materials in the way of cereals, 
meats, and vegetables, the table is abundantly supplied 
with rich milk, cream, and fresh creamery butter, also 
with fruits at all seasons, including grapes from August 
to May. 

The grounds of the Sanatorium comprise sixty acres, ~ 
twenty of which below the main road are used for 
pasture and a large vegetable and fruit garden, with 
green-houses for flowers and table delicacies in the 
winter, ; 

_ The Faculty having in immediate charge the health 
Interests of the large family of invalids and rest-seekers 
numbers seven physicians—four men and three women— 
gtaduates of leading regular medical colleges, who bring 
to their work medical skill and experience, and the ear- 
hestness of their convictions. They are assisted by a 





Reception Hall 





corps of able associates and helpers who render abundant 
service in willing spirit. 

Without the instruction, helpful religious opportunities, 
entertainments, kindly watchcare and encouragement, 
regulation of daily life to meet the needs of each case, the 
motive and spirit of the place would be sadly lacking. 

The frequent lectures and 
lessons on physiology, hygiene, 
and right living, the daily 
chapel services of worship and 
song, the regular instruction 
and practice in the physical cul- 
ture department, the delightful 
musical, dramatic, and social 
entertainments, the provision 
for outdoor and indoor amuse- 
ment, recreation, and rest, all 
regulated to divert and refresh 
without exhausting—these and 
kindred measures combine to 
create a public sentiment that 
stimulates to effort and self- 
control, and to inspire a spirit 
of hope, courage, and cheer 
that pervades the place like an atmosphere, and gives to 
the Jackson Sanatorium its distinctive character. 

At an elevation of 1,200 feet above sea-level, the Sana- 
torium commands an uninterrupted view for many miles, 
the beauty of the location being exceeded only by the 
salubrity of the climate. In the place of rugged mountain 
grandeur there is a “ gentle picturesqueness ”’ in this hill- 
encircled garden valley which has a strong sanative effect 
upon tired nerves and jaded brains. Owing to the nature 
of the surrounding country, its general hilliness, numerous 
wild ravines, waterfalls, and mountain streams, a great 
variety of drives are found in all directions, besides pleasant 
woodland walks on the level and up the mountain-side, 
within a few steps of the main building. 

Climatically this is one of the most favored spots for a 
Northern winter health resort, the shelter afforded by the 
forests and hills having marked influence upon the temper- 
ature. There is usually no cold weather until after the mid- 
dle of January, the snowfall is light, and spring comes early. 











Corridor Leading to Chapel 


This Institution is easily accessible, being on the line 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western Railroad be- 
tween New York City and Buffalo. Full information can 
be obtained by addressing the Physician-in-Charge, or 

J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Secretary, 
DANSVILLE, NEW YorRK. 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


The Seng of the Ancient People 


A notable poem of the Zufiis and Mokis, by EDNA 
DEAN PROCTOR; with a very interesting Intro- 
duction by JOHN FiskKE; a Commentary by 
FRANK H. CusHinG; and 11 admirable full- 
age Illustrations in ‘Color, reproduced from 
ictures by JULIAN Scort. Beautifully printed 
and bound. 8vo, $5.00. 


A Wonder-Book for Girls and 
Boys 

By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, Pe snag! illus- 

trated by Walter Crane, with twenty full-page 

Pictures in Colors, and about forty headpieces, 


tailpieces, and initials, also in colors. Beauti- 
fully printed and bound. 8vo, $3.00. 


Dorothy Q. 


A Ballad of the Boston Tea-Party, and Grand- 
mot: er’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle. 

Three of Dr. Ho'mes’s most popular poems, 
beautifully illustrated with a portrait of Dor- 
othy Q., and with many pictures, decorative 
borders. and head and tail pieces, by Howard 
Pyle. E xquisitely bound, $1.50. 


In the Levant 


By CHARLES DupLEY WARNER. Holiday 
Edition, from new plates, with a portrait of 
Mr. Warner and twenty-five full-page photo- 
one of Eastern subjects, and decorative 
readpieces and initials. Attractively bound, 
with a cloth slip cover. 2vols. 12mo, $5.00. 


At Sundown 


A beautiful book, containing the last poems of 
JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. With a por- 
trait and eight photogravures. $1.50. 


The Story of a Child 


A charming story of child life and character, 
but not written for children, by MARGARET 
DELAND, author of “ John Ward, Preacher,’ 
* The Old Garden,” etc. 16mo, $1.00. 


A Book of Famous Verse 


- Ayer = volume, containing a great variety of 

he best British and American poems Selected 
™ AGNES REPP LIER, author of “ Books and 
Men ” and “* Points of View.” 16mo, tastefully 
bound, full gilt, $1.25: also in Riverside Library 
for Young People, 75 cts. 


Japan: In History, Folk-Lore, 


and Art 


A book full of information for young people 
about a peculiarly interesting country and people, 
by WILLIAM ELLiott GrirFis, D.D., author 
of the “ Mikado’ s Empire,” “ The Lily’ Among 
Thorns,” etc. In Riverside Library for Young 
People. 16mo, 75 cts. 


Shelley’s Poetical Works 


Edited, with an moti oo | Memoir, 
GEORGE E. WoopsBErRRY, Professor of Litee 
ature in Columbia College. Centenary Edition. 
From new ae and more complete and every 
way desirable than any pene edition of Shelley 
heretofore published. With a new portrait. 4 
vols., crown $vo, gilt top, $7.00. 


Pagan and Christian Rome 


By Ropotro LANCIANI, author of ‘ Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Modern Discoveries,” 
giving the results of archeological researches 
relating to the first five centuries of the Christian 
era, and describing the transformation of the 
Rome of the Czsars into the Capital of Christen- 
dom. With numerous illustrations. In Roman 
binding, with a slip cover, $6.00. 


The Old English Dramatists 


A book of delightful lectures by JAMES RUSSELL 
Lowe Lt. Uniform with Riverside Lowell. Also 
in fancy binding. $1.25. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 





Sing One, You'll Sing All! 
MILLARD’S OCTAVO ANTHEMS 


for Quartette or Chorus Choirs. 
Abide with Me. ..............scccecccecccccecees 8 cents. 





As Pants the Hart........... ..----++ 8 (3 
Guide Me, Oh Thou Great Jehovah. -- 10 ‘ 
Jesus Lover of My Soul............-eeeeesseeeee 15 ie 
Lead Kindly Light. ..........-.ccecceeeesceceees , ie 
Sun of My Soul.. . 10 

MILLARD’S: CHRISTMAS ‘HYMNS 
Calm on the Listening Ear of Night........... lu cents. 
lt came upon the Midnight Clear.............. 10 


H. P. Danks’ 3 Christmas Carols. 
First Chi 3tmas Se of Joy—Evermore. 
2 cents per copy; $1.50 per 100 copies. 


HAMILTON S. GORDON, 13 East 14th St., N.Y. 





Religious Classics 
In Dainty Bindings 


The Every Day of Life. By the Rev. J. R. 
MILLER, D.D., author of “Silent Times,” 
“Making the Most of Life,” etc. 16mo, gilt 
top, parti-cloth, $1.00; white and gold, full 
gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, flexible gilt edge, 
$2.50. 

Daily Food. New illustrated edition with 12 
photo-engravings. 18mo, parti-cloth, gilt 
edge, 75 cents; cloth, full gilt, 75 cents; 
French silk, gilt edge, $1.25. 


Polly Button’s New Year. By Mrs. C. F. 
WILDER. 12mo, unique parti-cloth binding, 
75 cents. A series of object lessons in 
spiritual teaching. 


Making the .Most of Life. By Rev. J. R. 
MILLER, D.D. 16mo, gilt top, parti-cloth, 
$1.00; white and gold, $1.00; levant mo- 
rocco, gilt edge, $2.50. “ Thoughtful words 
of encouragement to men and women who 
are bearing the heat and burden of the day.” 


Silent Times. A book to help in reading 
the Bible into Life. By the Rev. J. R. MIL- 
LER, D.D. 16mo, parti cloth, gilt top, $1.00 ; 
white and gold, gilt edge, $1.25; levant, gilt 
edge, $2.50. 


Ad Lucem. Selected and arranged by MARY 
Lioyp. 18mo, gilt top, $1.co; white and 
gold, $1.00; seal leather, $1.75; levant, 
padded, $2.50. 

“ What we call trouble ts only the key that draws our 
heartstrings truer, and brings them up sweet and even to 
the heavenly pti.h’ 

Golden Words for Daily Counsel]. Selected 
and arranged by ANNA H. SMITH, with in- 
troduction by HUNTINGTON SMITH. Cloth, 
16mo, red edges, $1.00; cloth, 16mo, gilt, 
$1.25; white and gold, $1.25; seal leather, 
flexible, gilt, $2.00; levant, gilt edge, $2.00. 


Pilgrim’s Progress. By JOHN BUNYAN. 
12mo, white and gold, gilt edges, boxed, 
$1.25. Anew and beautiful edition of this 
time-honored classic. 


A Plea for the Gospel. By the Rev. 
GrEoRGE D. HERRON, author of “The 
Larger Christ,” “ The Message of Jesus to 
Men of Wealth.” 12mo, 75 cents. 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered. By G. 
W. Moon. 18mo, plain edge, 50 cents. White 
and gold, gilt edge, boxed, 75 cents. A 
Scripture record for every day in the year. 


Our Birthdays. From Seventy-one to One 
Hundred. By Rev. A. C. THompson, D.D. 
12mo, parti-cloth, gilt top, $1.00. A charm- 
ing gift for an aged friend, bright, cheerful, 
entertaining, and helpful. 


Send for our complete Cataiogue of new and impor- 
tant publications. 


THOMAS Y.CROWELL & CO. 


46 EAST 14TH ST... NEW YORK 
100 PURCHASE ST., BOSTON 
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 Jalkige ant The 
FES Tain 
Clock 


Is the title of our 
new’ Children’s 
Color Book in 
the $2 series, the 
tenth volume ot 
the series. Its 
Pictures are all 
by MISS BEN. 
» NETTanditssto. 
ries are by MRS, 
MOLESWORTH 
and other promi- 
nent writers of 
children's books. The color printing in this 
book has not been excelled, and its illustrations 
are very attractive. With twelve full-page col- 
ored and sixteen monotint illustrations, and 
many others with the text. 4to, colored board 
covers, cloth back, $2.00. 


Pleasant Surprises, . . $ 





2 00 
This Way and That Way, 2 so 
Granny’s Wonderful Chair, 2 oo 
The Story of a Short Life, 1 50 


Fur Coats and Feather 
Frocks, . . $1 50 and 2 
Our Little Men and Maidens 1 
Dutton’s Holday Annual, 1 
To Please the Children, I 
Granny’s Glasses, . « 
Holiday Stories, . I 
To Nuremberg and Back, I 
Dan. By Mary D. Brine, . 1 
The Little Twin Roses, I 00 
Master Bartlemy, c-. 
Our Illustrated Catalogue describing the above 


can be obtained at our store, or it will be sent 
free on application. 


GERMAN EDITIONS OF MANY OF OUR 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS can be obtained at 
our store. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


Publishers and Retail Booksellers, 
31 West 23d Street, - New York 





5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS&DAYLISHT 


on! LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE. 

WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance, and 
Rescue work “ In His Name" in the presse under-world of New 
York. .By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. _Ivtroduction 


B y Rev. Lyman "Abbott, DD. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illustra- 
tions from flash light Photographs of real life. 45th thousand. 
The fastest selling book ever ag Agents Wanted,— 
both Men and Women. ahd e Give Credit. Extra Terms, 
“ iv Freights. spurte free. Write for circulars to 

wo ye ae we bear Martford 7 Conn, 

Ries a 000 La Terms for 


WORTHINGTON'S MAGAZINE 


New, Choice, web vane A pape « Myerson # for } as oa ee: 

Brimfull of good things for all,— a $4 magazine for# 

The Brightest. Purest, Best. and a) out. ge.06. 

Lwermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 

scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 
'y Agents. Write for particulars now. Address as above. 








HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Grand Display of Illustrated Gift Books 
Children’s Books of all Descriptions 
IMMENSE HOLIDAY CATALOGUE FREE 


THORS 
1 000,000 "2 .asHre an mE I 


148,762 Bibles and Prayer Books‘at Your Price 





LEGGAT BROS. 
81 Chambers Street, New York City 


(3 Doors West of City Hall Park) 
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HE YOUTH'S (OP 





New Subscribers who send $1.75 at once will receive The 
Companion Free from the time the subscription is received to 
Jan. 1, 1893, and for a a full year from that date. This Offer 
includes the Double Holiday Numbers, Mention this paper. 


Send Check or Money Order at our risk. 





Comes Every Week — Finely Illustrated — Only $1.75 a Year. 





The last year has been the year of largest growth of the Sixty-five years of 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION history. It has now over 550,000 subscribers. This 
generous support enables it to provide more lavishly than ever for 1893. 


$6,500 was awarded for seven prize stories which will appear 
in 1893; 100 stories of Adventure; the Best Short Stories; 
over 700 large pages and nearly 1000 illustrations. 


Send for Full Prospectus and 
Specimen Copies Free. 





Special Offer. 





The Youth’s Companion New Building. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. Three acres of floors used entirely by The Companion. 
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HAVE ———— 


THE 
Cosmopolitan |=—= 
—_— = |Magazine 

pay your 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


EXPENSES. 














-~ 1000 Free Scholarships. 


At leading Colleges of the country—YALE, VASSAR, HARVARD, ANN ARBOR, WEL- 
LESLEY, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, GEORGETOWN; the great schools of anf] ARF ()PEN 10 VOU 
Medicine, Music, the leading Convents, the schools of Science or Agriculture ! 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine will Signalize its First Edition of 150,000 Copies for January 1893, 








sent out from its own pznting-house and bindery, by offering One Thousand Scholarships at the leading colleges 
and schools of the country in consideration of work which any ambitious young boy or girl can readily do—work at 
once honorable and easy of accomplishment. 

If you wish to educate yourself—to have your tuition, board, lodging and washing paid at any leading 
school or college without putting the expense upon your parents, and solely through your own efforts—send fora 


pamphlet giving full particulars to fhe Cosmopolitan Magazine, Broapway, 5TH AVE. AND 25TH St., New YORK 





Hints and Helps 


ON THE INTERNATIONAL S&S, S. LESSONS 
FOR 1893. Pungent, practical expositions of the 
lessons for whole year. By Rev. David J. Burrell, 
D.D., and Rev. Joseph D. Burrell. 389 pp. 12mo. 
$1.25. 

“Nowhere, probably, will the practical lessons and 
spiritual teachings of the Sunday-schoo! lessons for the 
year be found more brightlv, tersely. and pointedly pre 


sented than in these expository and homiletic studies. 
They are peculiarly suggestive.’’—Christian Intelligencer. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL PAPERS 


THE CHILD’S PAPER (monthly). Bright, 
interesting reading, beautifully illustrated. Ten or 
more copies to one address, toc. each per year. Sin- 
gle subscription, 25 cents. 


MORNING LIGHT (monthly), double sheet, 
can be used as a semi-monthly. Pure, wholesome 
reading, choice illustrations; suited for younger 
classes. Terms same as “ Child’s Paper.” 


APPLES OF GOLD, for primary classes, in 
weekly parts; beautiful pictures, and printed in 
large, clear type; a chromo picture each quarter. 
Nothing better for the little ones. Subscription, 50 
cts. a year; 5 copies, 35 cts. each; 10 or more copies, 
25 cts. each. 

AMERICAN MESSENGER (monthly). Full 
of practical Christianity, having bright articles from 
the best writers. It ought to be in every household. 
Singly, 25 cts. a year; 5 copies to one address, $1; 
20 copies, $3.50; 40 or more copies, 15 cts. each. 

Each of the above to one subscriber, $1 per 
year, postpaid. Sample copies free 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, and 
304 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 


Boston, 54 Bromfield St. Phila., 1512 Chestnut St. 
Rochester, 93 State St. Chicago, 211/213 Wabash Ave. 
Cincinnati, 176 Elm St. San Franciscé, 735 Market St. 








DIALOCUE 4D ORICINAL 

D4 M A EXERCISES for the Sunday School 
Entertainment, 10c. SKIDMORE 
& CO., 8 John St., New York. 
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A Year’s Subscription to it is 


The Best TN ex | 
Xmas Present. “\" | 7 


it A Subscription to HARPER’S MAGAZINE will male 
~~ ASS. your friends happy all the year. Begin with the 
) 


a SN . JANUARY NUMBER, 
A Published December 22d. Three Days Before Christmas, 
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Two Great Serials begin in this Number. 


The Refugees. A Tale of Two Continents. 
By A. CONAN DOYLE. With Illustrations by T. DE THULSTRUP. 





VEN NAVEEN VELEN, WEEE 


% Horace Chase. An American Story by CONSTANCE FENIMORE 

e WOOLSON. 

2 Upon receipt of TEN SUBSCRIBE NOW. Newsdealers, Book- 

(4 cents the publishers : sellers, and Postmas- 
Sy will mail you a sane- Harper & Brothers, Publishers, ters receive subscrip- 

St ple set of Harper's Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. tions ; or send to us. 

Qype Periodicals. : 

+ a 
& 
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‘Santa Claus, Jr.,”’ a Christmas Can- 
tata, a special feature being choruses 
for female voices only. Send 350. for 


sample copy. Send 15¢c. for samples 

0S e rom Wo eS amen S of three beautiful, new Christmas Ser- 
vices for the S. S., with illustrated title-pages. Specimen 

ages of the ‘‘Triumphal Anthems” and *“The New Song” 
om Geo. F. Rosche & Co., 178 State St.. Chicago, Ill. 


Ministers and Sunday-School Workers! 





A volume of 52 Expository Sermons on International 

a S, Lessons Lag 893. , By Logie Geers. See 

ENT E. B. ANDREwS, of Brown Un y. | 

a roma finely printed and bound. An appropriate hol. R ARE AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
ay gift. , , Catalogues issued continually. 

Sent, prepaid, on receipt of $1.25. Liberal oan to B 0 0 K S | Send 10 cents postage fer a package 





the trade and to clubs of fifteen or over. Ord-ro WILLIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, 
751 Broadway, New York. 








E. A. JOHNSON & CO., Providence, R. I. 
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For 


Younger 





Scholars 


In the Sunday-School 


We are pleased to announce a series of 
lessons for Primary and Intermediate Classes 
for 1893, that are based on the principle of 
adaptation of lesson material as well as of 
lesson methods to the age and capacity of those 
using them, and are the most thoroughly 
graded, most instructive, and most helpful, 
and therefore the best, Sunday-school lessons 
now before the public. 





Primary Lessons 
and Cards 


By Miss Lucy Wheelock 

For the little tots, are the brightest, prettiest 

set of Kindergarten Cards ever published. 
They awaken curiosity, convey the truth, 

and furnish pleasant employment for little 

fingers that is as delightful as it is instructive. 


The Child’s 
Quarterly 


By Miss Lucy Wheelock 


For the older grade of scholars, reveals her 
well-known inventive genius which has pro- 
duced a series of “ Lesson Talks,” “ Letter to 
Teachers,” “Who Can Tell?” and * Some- 
thing to Do ;” pages that are unique, instruct- 
ive, and press upon the young mind the essen- 
tial facts of the lesson story. 


The Intermediate 
Quarterly 


By Miss Annie Chapin 


Embodies Miss Chapin’s long experience as 
a most successful teacher of Intermediate 
Classes, and with its “ Written Aiswer Ques- 
tions,” “Bible Practice Questions,” and 
“ Things to Think and Talk About,” is sure to 
prove of great help to intermediate classes. 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE 
of these Cards or Quarterlies, with ex- 


planatory circular, to any applicant. Ad- 
dress 


THE BIBLE STUDY 
PUBLISHING CO. 


21 Bromfield St., - Boston 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


NOS. 5 AND 6 COMBINED 
The only Hymn Book used by Messrs. 


Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman 
and other Leading Evangelists. 





. — PER 100 

Nos. 5 and 6, Combined, Large ES cami e 860 
os = kes US ree 45 
OE: te Or BE: Oi PU er ores sb % us 0005 0.0055% 30 
Bee. GW, We. Cl. ee IN ae on wk Uline Sess 5 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday-Schools ............ 35 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
Cincinnati and New York. New York and Chicago. 
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Yj } : 
CHOICE BULBS 72S FREE: 
75 Cts. 
CROCUS, Assorted | 
NARCISSUS Poeticus | 
TULIP, Duc Van Thol 
CROCUS.—The varieties we send are among the kinds 
best adapted for window culture to produce the most | 
pleasing results. 
NARCISSU Peetiens.—The finest of all their class 
for winver blooming. Flowers large snow white with 





bright orange-red cups, fragrant and early flowering. 
TULIP, Due Van Thol.—The best varieties for window 
culture, and especially for early flowering. Color, | 


scarlet, the mo~t beautiful of the many colors, 


THE HOUSEWIFE 
is a monthly journal Exclusively for Ladies, 
24 to 32 Pages, bound in an Artistic Cover. 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Fiction, Fashion, Flowers, Fancy Work, Home Deeora- 
tions, Art Needle Work, Cooking, Housekeeping, Care of 
Children, Chatbox, ete. In short, everything pertain- 
ing to Woman's Work and Woman’s Pleasure. 

ANY LADY interested in such a paper and desiring | 
to brighten her home with lovely winter blooming 
‘lowers without expense, can have THE HOUSEWIFE | 
seut to her address on trial 


THREE MONTHS dive 10 cts. 


and receive the 3 Pulbs above described FREE AND | 
POSTPAID as a premium by mentioning this paper | 
and sending 10c, (stamps or silver) to pay cost of 
postage and mailing. Adccress 


The Housewife, 81 Warren St., New York. | 
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Books for the Holidays 


ISSUED BY 


Joseph Knight Company 
BOSTON 
A Dog of Flanders 


A CHRISMAS STORY. By Loutsa pE La RAME 
(Ourpa). A new edition «f a beautiful Christmas story, 
already prized as a classic by all who knowit With 
42 original illustrations anda photogelatine reproduc- 
tion ot RUBENs’ great picture, ‘* The De cent fron the 
Cross.’’ 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Nurnberg Stove 


By Louisa DE La Ramg (Ourpa). Anothe: of Ourpa’s 

fascinating. stories desightful alike to old and young. 

ith so «riginal illustrations and a color frontispicce 

of a German stove, after the celebrated potter H1RsCH- 
VOGEL. 1 vol., small quarto, cloth, giit top, $1.50. 














Tales from Shakespeare 


NEW EDITION 
By Cuar: gs and Mary Lams. A pretty editi-n of 
this well-known classic. Illustrated with 20_ etchings 
by the celebrated French a tist, H. Prtte. Etched by 
1. Monzigs. 2 vols., 16mo, half white vel um cloth 
and silk side, giit tops, $3 oo. 


Old Friends with New Faces 


A beautiful set of photogravures from original studies of 
chi dren, illustrating Mother Goose Rhymes. By Mr . 
Gray BarTLett. Bound in cloth, with silver 
stamp, and tancy paper side. Quarto, 10x11%, $2 00. 


The Abbe Constantin 


By Lupovic Hatévy. Illustrated by MADELEINE Le- 
MAIRE. With 18 full-psge photogravures and 18 ha'f- 
tone illustrations. 1 vol., 16mo, daintily bound, cioth, 
full gilt, gilt top, $1.25. 


Dreamthorp 


A book of essavs written in the country. By ALEXANDER 
Smit, Illustrate with 10 photogravures, and daintily 
bound in fancy cloth. 1 vol., square 16mo, $1.25. 


A Sentimental Journey 


THROUGH FRANCE AND ITALY. of Lav- 
RENCE STERNE. Illustrated by Maurice Lestorr. 
With 12 ful!-page photogravures, and numerous photo- 
engravings, 1 vol., 16mo, daintily beund, cloth, full 
gilt, gilt top, $1.50. 


Ss SAS aa 
A Christmas 
Present that lasts 
all the year. 


—— * 


Scribner’s 
Magazine 


. 


For 1893. 








#) 

#) 

#) 

: 

: Upon receipt of $3.00 

#) the publishers will 
send ScCRIBNER’S 
MaGAZINE to anyad- 
dress, and forward 

x) also a card certify- 

*) ing that such name 

#) has been entered 

%) upon their subscrip- 

#) tion. list for one 

*) year, in accordance 

with ile 

*) 

#) 


wish. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
743 Broadway, New York. 


donor’s 
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& NEW:BOoKs: 
TEN PASTELS iN SONG—By A. A.Sew- 


all. A collection of veritable gems vf song, pub- 
lished in ore style; price, ain 4 DAMM’S 
a 





PIANO SCHVOOL—By Gustave Damm, A su- 
perb edition of this popular instructor forthe piano, 
reprinted from the latest foreign editiou; price, $2. 
PHYLLIS—By George F. Root. A new and 
charming Cantata by this well-known writer, 
much superior to its famous predecessor, 
“The Haymakers,’”? and of about the same 

rade of difficulty; price,75cts.5 GARNERKED 
GEMS—By H. R. Palmer—The latest and best 
Sunday-School singing book of the season, by one 
of the most popular writers in the land; price, 35 cts. 
COLUMBUS—By G. F. Root. A fine Cantata 
dealing with the ay events of the lite of 
the great discoverer of America; price, 75 cts. 
SCHOOL-ROOM ECHOES-—Bby H. E. Cogs- 
well For Public Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Contains Theory Lessons, Responsive Readings, 
and songs for all occasions; pein, 2gcts. LIT- 
TLE SACRED SONGS—By J.R. Murray. A 
new book for the “little ones®’ of the Sunday- 
School; price. 35cts. ROOT’S HARMONY 
AND COMPOSITION—By G. F. Root. Acleat 
and concise method which carries the student from 
the beginning of the study of chords, progressions, 
etc., to the writiyg of four- part harmony in choral 
form; price, socts. SHIP OF LIF E—By T. M. 
Pattison. A sacred Cantata for adults, by a weil- 
known oe composer. Of moderate difficulty 
and very effective; price, so cts. 

SEND 10 cents for a sample copy of the ‘‘ Musi- 
cal Visitor’ for choirs. ; 

Complete Catalogues of Sheet Music and Music 
Books furnished free, on application. 


PUBLISHED BY—— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


CHICAGO. | 


NEW YORE, 
200 Wabiush * verne. 18 Want 16th Street. 








Our 14th Annual Holiday Cata- 
SENT logue of Choice Books, suitable for 
resentation or for the library, at 25 to 
0 per cent. reduction from Fa 
lishers’ prices, Just ready. Send 
your address now and have a copy mailed 
to you free. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, ° Boston 




















LETTERS TO A LITTLE GIR 


JUST OUT. The “ Interior’ says of it; “* Mrs. Helen 
E. Starrett has rendered the highest service to mothers 
and teachers of little girls, and much more to little gir!s 
themselves. is book will be read by. 
was written.” é Dainty Gift. Cloth, $1.25. post 
om 


paid Send for lete Descriptive Catalogue- 
EARLE & GOR 
Chicago, Ill. 


N, Publishers, 69 Dearborn St.. 





. 
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RECENT FICTION 


Hanging Moss 
By PauL LINDAU, author of “ Lace.” No. 107, 
Town and Country Library. 12mo. Pa- 
per, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 





PRESS COMMENTS ON “LACE.” 


“ The story is one of more than ordi: ary power, the plot 
well considered and closely knit.””—New f, sowie Times- 
Democrat. 


“The principal characters move in the higher circles, 
and they are_diawn with artistic skill and_ distinctness, 
while life in Berlin generally is portrayed with rare vigor 
and accuracy. The novel takes the American reader into 
really new fields of fiction.”’—Boston Saturday Evening 


Gazette. 
God’s Fool 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, author of “ The Sin 
of Joost Avelingh.” 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“Throughout there is an epigrammatic force which 
would make palatable a_le:s interesting Faas & of human 
lives or one less deftly told.”"—London Saturday Review. 


* Perfectly easy, graceful, humorous, ... . The author’s 
skill in character-drawing is undeniable.”—London 
Chronicle. 


** A remarkable work.”,—New York Times. 


“The story is wonderfully brilliant... . The interest 
never lags; the stye is realistic and intense; and there 
isa constant y underlying current of subtle humor... . 
It is, in short, a book which no student of modern litera- 


ture s hould fail to read.” — Boston Times. 


(Send for a copy (free) of the illustrated holiday 
number of A ppletons’ Monthly Bulletin, containing an- 
nouncements of important new books. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


1, 3 & § BonD STREET, NEW YORK 
NOW READY 


The American Church 
Almanac and Year Book 


Fullinformation and statistics 
of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the U. S. and of 
the Anglican Church on this 
continent. Including ten por- 
traits in color, etc.,etc. Enam- 











eled paper cover, designed by 
Wm. H. Day, etc. 400 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. Sixty-third 
year. 
JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers 
14 & 16 Astor Place, New York 
$ LEARN TO PAINT | 
Without a Teacher. $ 
THOUSANDS ARE DOING THIS 
WITH THE AID OF 
THE ART AMATEUR 
Largest and most praetical Art Magazine Indispensable 
to every artist, art student, and art lover. 

Send $1 with this (CHRisT1AN Union) ad. direct to 
publisher and you will receive § instructive numbers (of 
our, yy with pages supplementary working 
designs tor all kinds of art work, and 20 SUPERB 

PLATES (for copying or framing), several of 
them showing, step by step, in their pro ogee the pro- 
eSsive stages of painting L. DSGAPE, FLOW- 

RS, Fl y and animals, in oil and water colors, 
as practiced by the best artists. ‘I his is a specialty ot The 

t Amateur, which also teaches DI CNIN 


r 
OR WOMEN seeking to make their own ving, an 

OW TO BECOME AN ILLUSTRATOR 
of books and magazines, CHINA FAINTING: 
Pastel and Crayon Portraiture, wo CARVING, 
Pyrography, Church and Home Embroidery, Tapestry 
and Fan ee ay every branch of 

HOME DECORATION AND FURNISHING. 

In seiding your $1 (with this Christian Union ad.) 
Please state your specialty in art work. An- 
nual subscription to The Art Amateur, $4. Speci- 
men copy (with three color plates), 25c. Catalogue sent 
or 2c. stamp. 

MONT 


AGUE MARKS, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 











NEW YORK CITY MISSION AND TRACT 
SOCIETY. 


. Annual Meeting 

tobe held in the Fitth Ave Presbyterian Church, corner 
ol psth St. and kifth Ave., on Sunday Evening, Dec. 
18th, at 8 o’clock. 

f .. The Sixty Missionaries ? 
of the Societ will be present. and many of them will give 
4n account of their work for the year. The public is cor- 
Gially invited. ‘ 


Morris K. Jesup, President. 
A. F. ScHAUFFLER, Vice-Pres’t. 
ConsTanT A. ANDREws, Treasurer. 


ing the same. 





The “ History of a 


Temperance Town,” 
recently published. 


An Interesting Book 


of 56 pages, 
Profusely Illustrated. 


It tells what 
Temperance 


as a great 


Underlying Principle 
can accomplish. 
The book is 


Sent Free 
by the Publisher of The 


Christian Union, 
Astor Place, New York. 


4 EDITIONS IN 5 MONTHS 
A Helpful Holiday Gift: 


God’s Image in Man 


Some Intuitive Perceptions of Truth. 
By HENRY WOOD 
AUTHOR OF “* EDWARD BURTON,”’ ‘NATURAL LAW IN 
THE BUSINESS WORLD,” ETC., ETC. 
In cloth, 258 pages, $1.00. 


** A notable treatise on the new theology of evolution.’’ 
—Brooklyn Eagle. 


en with spiritual vitality.’"—Boston Home Jour- 





‘** Deep and suggestive.”’"— The Christian Union. 


Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 





THE BEST ENGLISH EDITION 
OF THE 


New Testament 
ee: anne 


REVISED BIBLE UNION TESTAMENT 


EDITED BY 
HENRY G. WESTON, D.D., ALVAH HOVEY, D.D., 
LL.D., JOHN A. BROADUS, D.D., LL.D. 


18mo, 590 pp. Price, 40 cts. 

This improved edition is published in two forms, one of 
which retains the translation of daf¢zzo \(immerse, etc.) 
and the other has the Anglicized form of the Greek wor 
(baptize, etc ). 


American Baptist Publication Society 
1420 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Strength i" 


piness 
are assured if proper and suffi- 
cient nourishment is provided, 
whether for young or old. 
Ridge’s Food is rich in carbon, 
gives satisfaction, and will not 
cause distress. WOOLRICH & %O. 


Palmer, Mass. 





Connecticut 





Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS —o FOR YOUNG aoe. 
. 18th 4 -page circular tells what 
education means for a boy here: _ ormation of character 
t e over ° 
stands fret ERICK S CURTIS. PRB. (Yae ’60), 





C cur, Hartford (in the suburbs), 
Wounsibe SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every eyo for Far ape: study, and 
“athe le t ba oe can now age 
peal it. a3." Miss SARA. J. SMITH. Principal. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Prins. 
Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 





Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OxWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS at Old 
Lyme, Conn. Thorough work in English 
branches, Latin, Greek, and French. College Prepara- 
tory. All the comforts of home. Apply to Box 125. 
Mrs. R. S. GRISWOLD. 





Illinois 





Iturnors, Chicago, 
HE LORING SCHOOL. University-Prepara- 
tory. (Established 1876.) CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
Young Ladies and Children. For further on ad- 
dress THE LORING SCHOOL, 
2535 Prairie Ave., Chicago. 





Massachusetts 





Massacuusetts, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury St. 
IsS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, 
HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
AN SCHAACK HALL, A BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Girls. Careful instruction—mental, moral, 
physical. Teachers earnest, sympathetic, helpful. Atten- 
tion to manners and formation of character. 
Address for circulars, 
r. and Mrs. MANTON VAN SHAACK, Principals. 





New Jersey 





New Jersry, Lakewood. 
HE MISSES ee 


HE OAKS 
October Fifth. Lakewood, New Jersey. 





New Jersey, Summit. 
UMMIT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
A Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Preparation for all colleges. Instruction thorough. 
Twenty miles from New York. Climate exceptionally 
ubrious. Circular. Martin Bahler, A.M., Principal. 


New York 








New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
HE NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Col C. J. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 





New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS 
[Preparatory and Primary Departments. 
vidual instruction. Special attention to college iprepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in Classics, Mathematics, and 
Sciences. Native teachers in Modern Lan es. - 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. WuiTon, A.B., 
and Lots A. Bans. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue.) 


Indi- 





New York City, 55 West 47th St. 
ISS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal, will 
reopen September 28. A few boarding pupils taken. 
Circulars at: Putnam’s Book Store. 





New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHONL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 


ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CaTALOGuE FREE. For further information 
apply to 


Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary 





EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 
Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 





Pennsylvania 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
ISS GORDON’S BOARDING AND 
spd ag ary — bya a wo ol a sg 
4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most delightful location in 
Philadelphia. 12th year opens Sept. 21st, 1892. F rench, 
Music, and College preparatory. 





New York City 


New York, New York City. 


ee 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 














Cir on application. 
is valuable in rt: t 

AN AGENCY its influence. If ft merely hears 3 

of vacancies an i i 

tells you about them THAT naan to ccmmeaal 


a teacher and recommends RECOMMENDS 


you, that is more. Ours 


©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse N. Y. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Union 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Recreation. Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. ¥, 





Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 


Barbados, West Indies. The Fairest Isle in all the 
Southern Seas. Marine Hoteland Surroundings. 


East Pasadena, Cal. The Raymond and its Sur- 
roundings. 

Southern California. A Description of its Natural 
Features, Resources, and Prospects for the 
Home-seeker, Tourist, and Invalid. 

Winter Cruises to the Tropics, visiting Cuba, Ja- 
maica, the Windward Islands, Bermuda, etc. 
Thos Cook & Son. 

Winter Excursion Routes and Rates by the Pennsy]- 
vania Railroad. 


“ey. 


Delightful Pontus <i , inter Steamboat 
‘rav 


There is no more ae attractive place than 
the Grand Saloon of a Fall River Line steamboat in 
winter time, even when there may be a suggestion of 
discomfort out-of-doors, and the Frost King is 
working his will among all natural things. At such 
times the glowing warmth, brilliant light, pleasing 
surroundings, delightful music and social enjoyments 
of these asse mbly apartments are thoroughly appreci- 
able, and never fail to charm the passenger over 
this route, who there finds the rigors of winter and 
the discomforts of traveling at this season disarmed 
at every point, as it were, and transformed into 
really enhancing influences of the pleasures of his 
trip. The Fall River Line management has achieved 
no greater success than in thus carrving summer 
pleasures into winter scenes and situations. 


Holiday Tour to Old Point Comfort via 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


Christmas week is a most fitting period for a short 
trip of recreation, and in order to provide a congen- 
ial outing for this purpose the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company has arranged a holiday tour to Old 
Point Comfort. The party, under personal escort, 
will leave New York and Philadelphia on T uesday, 
December 27. The entire period of the tour covers 
four days, and the rate for the round trip, including 
all necessary expenses, is $18 from New York, and 
$15 from Philadelphia. If one desires to vary the 
ourney by returning via Richmond and Vashington, 
oS may spend one day at the Hygeia Hotel, and 
return via the abowe cities, at the same rate. This 
is a most delightful tour. 








TRAVEL 
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Very important changes have recently been 
made in round trip California tickets. 

Weare prepared to offer extraordinary induce- 
ments and facilities to intending travelers. 

For full particulars address 


JOHN SEBASTIAN, Gen. Ticket & Pass. Agt., 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
CHICAGO, IIL 
OrA B. Farnsworth, G. E. Pass. Agt., 257 Broadway, 
New York.—I. L Loomis, N. E. Pass. Agt., 296 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass.—W. |. Leahy, Pass. Agt., 
Mid. Dis., 11 S. oth St., Philadelphia, Pa —Jas. Gass, 
Trav. Pass. Agt., 40 Exchange Sireet, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Yo all Winter Resorts 


IN 
South Georgia, Florida, Cuba, the 
West Indies, South and Central 
America, and Mexico 
REACHED BY THE 


PLANT SYSTEM 


Railway and Steamship Lines 


Through Sleeping-Car Lines between all 
Principal Points and 
Jacksonville, Tampa, and Port Tampa 


Fast and commodious steamships between 
Port Tampa, Key West, and Havana (tri- 
weekly), Port Tampa and Mobile (weekly), 
Port Tampa and St. James City (Pine Island), 
Punta Rassa, Fort Myers, and points on the 
Caloosahatchee River and resorts of the Gulf 
Coast (semi-weekly); Port Tampa and Mana- 
tee River, daily (except Sunday). 

The THREE MAGNIFICENT HO- 
TELS owned by the Plant System, situ- 
ated on the line of the South Florida 
Railroad, are under the general manage- 
ment of Mr. J. H. KING. 


The Tampa Bay Hotel 
Tampa 


Described by a prominent writer as “a mod- 
ern wonder of the world.” 

Magnificent in its complete furnishings and 
surroundings. Opens January 16, ’93. 


The Inn—Port Tampa 
On the pier, over the wa‘ers of Tampa Bay. 
A unique structure, richly furnished and com- 
plete in every detail of service. Facilities for 
midwinter bathing and boating. 
OPEN THE ENTIRE YEAR 


The Seminole 
Winter Park 
Opens January 2, ’93. 
Appointments, service, and cuisine unsurpassed. 


Special rates for two weeks or longer. 
D. P. Hathaway, Resident Manager. 


For circulars and other information, apply to 
Hotel Managers, or to 
J. D. HASHAGEN, Eastern Agent, 
FRED. ROBLIN, Trav. Pass. Agent, 


261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 1850 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 





United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of Paris” and “City of New York” 
10,500 TONS EACH. 
City of Berlin, 5,491 Tons. 
City of Chester, 4,770 Tons. 


These Magnificent Vessels are amongst the 
ioamees and fastest in the world, and are well known for 
ths regularity and rapidity of their passage across the 

antic. 

The Saloons and Staterooms are amidships 
where the motion is least perceptible. Ladies’ and Gen 
tlemen’s Sitting and Smoke Rooms, Pianos, Libraries 
oes Shop, Bath-rooms, etc., provided. All these 

Steamers are tted with the Electric Light, and the Ser 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throughout are unsur. 


Round-trip Tickets issued at reduced rates, and 
the return portion is available, if desired, by the Red Star 
Line from |Antwerp to New York or Phila. 


AFOR RATES and circulars giving full information 
INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 


GENERAL AGENTS 
6 Bow inc Green, New York. 
307 Waxnut Sr., Philadelphia. 
32 Sours Ciark St., Chicago. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD 


The Standard Railway of America 


‘TOURS 


TO THE 


GOLDEN GATE 


Affo ding an exceptional opportunity to visit 


CALIFORNIA 


THE TOURISTS TRAVEL BY A 


Superbly Appointed Train 


of Pullman Vestibule Drawing-Room, Sleering, 
Smoking and Library, Dining and Obser- 
vation Cars —an exact 


Counterpart of the Pennsylvania Limited » 


February 8th, 1893 
March 2d, 1893 
March 29th, 1893 


\ for the first and second 
EXCURSION TICKETS tours include all neces- 
sary expenses in both oe three days’ board 
at Hotel del Coronado, San Diego, and transporta- 
tion to the principal resorts of California. For the 
third tour all necessarv expenses are included for the 
entire time absent. Return limits of tickets for all 
tours adjustable to the wishes of tourists. 

Tourist Agent and Chaperon Accompany Each Party. 

For itinerary containing full information, apply to 
Ticket Agents or —s Tourist Agent, 849 3road- 
way, New York; 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn ; or 
233 South Fourth Street, Philadelphla. 


CHAS. E. PUGH, J.R. WOOD, GEO W. BOYD, 
Gen. Manager. en. Pass.Agt. Asst Gen.Pass.Agt. 


Dates of Starting 





California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago and the SANTA FE 
ROUTE —Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Pal- 
ace Cars run daily from Chicago: 
to San Diego, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco without change, 
and make the trip quicker than 
over any other line. Pamphlets 
and Books will be mailed free 
to any one interested in the sub- 
ject on application to Jno. J. 
Byrne, 723 Monadnock Build- 
ing, Chicago, IIl. 





Hamburg-American Packet Co. 


Mediterranean Express Line 
TO GENOA AND NAPLES 


Via Gibraltar, by tl~ magnificent twin-screw expres> 
steamers. Ocean yams 3 seven days. 
Next sailing: C BIA, a 5, 1893, 9 Ae ™ 


HAMBURG. AMERICAN PACKET CO., _. ¥. 
37 Broadway, N. 


Ron — hei ft ee 


ae a | 
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BUSINESS 
DAYS 


FROM CHICAGO To 


PORTLAND 





SOLID 
VESTIBULED SSS 
TRAINS of Palace Sleeping Cars 


Free Reclining Chair Cars 
Superb Dining Cars. 


MANY HOURS THE 


QUICKEST TIME TO 
OREGON, WASHINGTON 


and PUGET SOUND POINTS. 


Apply to any Ticket Agent for tickets and fuli 
information, or address W. A. THRALL, | 

Gen’l Pass’r & Tkt. Agt. Chicago & North-Western R y, 
CHICAGO, ILL 


TOURS 














Winter Cruises 


To the Tropics 


FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


An illustrated pamphlet describing the Yachting 
Cruise of the S. 8. ‘‘ Britannia ”’ in Southern Seas 
has just been issued Copies tree on application. There 
have been some changes in the Itinerary as previously 
advertised, which now includes the most interesting of 
the Windward Islands. 

e ports to be visited are Havana, Kingston, 
Port Royal. Martinique, Guadeloupe, St. 
Kitts, and Bermuda. Already a large number of 
rooms have been taken for the first cruise, and immediate 
application for space is necessary. The Britannia is a 
beautiful vessel, fitted in the most luxurious manner, and 
specially adapted for pleasure cruises. 


WINTER IN EGYPT AND PALESTINE 


Send for programme of nine select personally conducted 
Parties. Next departure Jan. 3 by North German Lloyd 
steamer ‘‘ Ems’’ to Alexandria direct. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York 








MEXICO, NEW MEXICO, 
COLORADO 


As Winter Resorts and How Reached 


For free information address, stating what locality you 
desire to know about, The Recreation Department, 
The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


The Glen Springs, Watkins, N. Y. 




















Under the medical management of experienced physicians. Equipped with all the most approved thera- 
peutic appliances, including Turkish, Russian, and Electric Baths. Massage, 
Swedish Movements, and all forms of Electricity. 


Five Valuable Mineral Springs—Muriated, Alkaline, Chalybeate, Iodo-Bromated, and Brine. 
ALL FORMS OF MINERAL AND BRINE BATHS 


Climate mild, dry, and equable. No malaria. Surrounded by Pine Forests. Half-mile of broad board 
walk. Beautiful views, overlooking thirty miles of Seneca Lake. Picturesque walks and drives. All 
modern improvements. Lawn-Tennis Courts. Bowling Alleys. Glass Solarium 250 feet long. Cuisine 
unsurpassed, Consumptives, Epileptics, and persons suffering from any form of Insanity are not received. 


No contagious or offensive forms of disease admitted. Send for illustrated pee 
WM. E. 
Stimulates the Digestion. 


_EFFINGWELL, Manager. 
Salubria 
| Unsurpassed as a Table Water. 


Bottled Only by THE GLEN SPRINGS, WATKINS, N. Y. ’ 





‘ A Natural Mineral Spring Water. 
Promotes the Appetite. 








FOREIGN HOTELS 


WEST INDIES 


Marine Hotel, Barbados 


The Fairest Isle in all the Southern Seas. Land of 
Perpetual Summer. 
For further information apply to 
PAUL F. GERHARD & CO., 
19 Whitehall St., New York City. 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
39 Broadway, New York City. 


BERMUDA 
Land of the Lily and the Rose 


HAMILTON HOTEL 


Open from December until May. 
WALTER AIKEN, Proprietor 
Cable address: Hotel, Bermuda. 





a 











U European Winter and Summer Resort 
aberzity town of Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria, 1,900 feet 
ve the sea, with dey. bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL 
large, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished; superior cui- 
Ee: modern conveniences. Charming Excursions made. 
minent medical care if desired. Best references. Illus- 


pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 














For other advertisements in this department see 
tollow ng pages.) ” 








BATTERY PARK HOTEL 


Asheville, North Carolina 


Open throughout the year. Elevation, 2,300 feet above sealevel. Most magnificent scener 
and climate east of Mississippi River. The hotel has been recently completely renovated, 
repainted, recarpeted, and repaired in every way. 

Best equipped hotel in the South—hydraulic elevators, electric bells and lights, music hall, 
ballroom, tennis courts, bowling-alley, and ladies’ billiard parlor. Beautiful drives and first-class 
livery. Cuisine excellent; service splendid. 

The hotel, located upon a plateau covering 11 acres, 160 feet above the city, is within five 
minutes’ walk of the post-office, churches, and opera-house, and commands best view of George 
Vanderbilt’s palace. Special electric cars to hotel from all trains. For particulars concerning 
rates, railroad facilities, etc., apply to E. P. McKISSICK, Manager. 


Pennoyer Sanitarium 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 


New, modern building, with luxurious ap- 
pointments, including elevator, gas, hot-water 
heating. Specially recommended as a resort 
for invalids or those needing rest during the 
WINTER MONTHS. Everything first-class. 
Skilled attendants ; experienced physicians. 

For illustrated prospectus address 

N. A. PENNOYER, M.D., Manager. 
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FALL AND WINTER RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


Illustrated book describing Southern California sent on 
equest by E. G. FAY & SON. 











LOS ANGELES: Hotel Westminster 
Enlarged and Improved. Elegant Suites with Baths. 
Room, with Board, $2.50 a dayand up; Room only, $1.00 


a day and up. 
PASADENA, 


THE PAINTE CAL. 


Elevation, 1,000 feet above the sea. Thirty miles from 

e Coast. Magnificent view of Pasadena, the San Gabriel 
Valley, and the Sierra Madre Mountains. Fine drives. 
Pure mountain water. Sanitary conaitions perfect, Table 
fully up to the standard. Elevator, Hot water heating. 

home to spend a winter in a mild climate, amid sun- 
shine, fruit, and flowers. Street-cars pass the door. Ad- 
dress M. D. PAINTER. 








Redlands, Cal. 


Terrace Villa Hotel. Delightfully located; 7 acres 
oranges, fruits, and flowers. First-class; reasonable rates. 
Also, Sloan House, European plan only. Centrally 
located. Mrs. E. A. SLoan, Prop.; A. H. Pratt, Mer. 


HOTEL TERRACINA 


Redlands, Cal. 
In the San Bernardino Valley. Magnificent mountain 
scenery. Rates, $4:00 per day. Handsomely illustrated 
souvenir sent on application to C. T. HEDGE, Prop. 








1501 Bath Street, 
Baxter Terrace, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
Sunny Rooms, with choice Board. 
M. L. MILLAR. 


Hotel San Gabriel 


Nine miles from Los Angeles, on S. P. R. R. First- 
class. Twelve suites with private baths, House heated 
with steam and open fires. One-half mile from Historic 
San Gabriel Mission. Near Wilson’s Peak. Transient 
rates. $2.50 to $4.00 per = 2 NA rates for families. 


R, Mer. 
E. San Gabriel, Cal. 


Hotel Vendome 


San Jose, Cal. 


Headquarters for tourists to the great Lick Observatory, 
on the summit of Mt. Hamilton. Illustrated souvenir de- 
scriptive of San Jose, Mt. Hamilton, and Palo Alto sent 
on request. GEORGE P. SNELL, Manager. 


Sea Beach Hotel 


Santa Cruz, California 


Located upon a bluff overlooking the Beach and Bay of 


Monterey, commanding the finest land and marine view 
on the Pacific Coast. Modernimprovements; flower gar- 
thing; most equable temperature in Cali- 











dens; surf 
fornia, Six miles from the Big Trees. For terms 
and illustrated souvenir of Sea Beach Hotel and City of 
Santa Cruz apply to 

JOHN T. SULLIVAN, Proprietor. 





California Big Trees 


Six miles from Santa Cruz. Cal. First-class horses 
and carriages at the Sea Beach Stables. 





and San Francisco should avoid the heat an 
_ dust of the San Joaquin Valley and take the 
scenic route of the Pacific Coast R. R., over the 
Santa Ynez and Santa Luccia Mts. For full infor- 
mation and printed matter address 
Pacific Coast R. R. Co., San Luis Obispo, Cal. 


"Tana Sea from LosiAngeles to Montere 





Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Tilustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, sent on 
request by E, BARNETT. Proprietor. 








District of Columbia 


THE ARDMORE 


13th St., near F, n.w.; family hotel; central; $1.50 to 
$2.50 per day; special rates by month; no liquors. 
T. M. HALL, Washington, D. C. 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Centrally located, opposite Franklin Square, Fourteenth 
St. Transient and permanent guests. ial rates to 
es. Accommodations for 75 guests. D.B.Stockham. 











HOTEL WINDSOR. 
Cor. 15th St. and New York Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Fronting Treasury, White House, War, State, and Navy 
Department. A family hotel. No bar. Mrs.M.J.Collog 





Florida 


————ees, 


Georgia 





THE ALTAMONTE 


Altamonte Springs, Florida 


Much improved and first-class in every respect. Opens 
Dec. roth. For circular address 
H. W. PRIEST, Prop., 
Altamonte Springs, Orange Co., Florida. 


ST. JOHNS HOUSE Jsegzvite 


$2 and $2.so per day. Special rates for permanent guests. 
Mrs, E. ma 


Bus at depots. HUDNALI 
REST! COMFORT! ENJOYMENT! 


ee 
“ST. ELMO” 











Table unexcelled—Cli- 


mate peculiarly adapted 

toinvalids—Terms very 

GREEN COVE reasonable. Send for 
SPRINGS, FLA. booklet 


P. A. BORDEN 


PROPRIETOR 


HEALTH | 


JUDSON L. SCOTT 


HAPPINESS! HOME! 


Small, quiet, neat, well-kept house, 
on a lovely shore. Fine boating 


FLORID A and fishing. Orange groves. Beau- 


tifuldrives. Moderate prices. 
BAY VIEW HOUSE, Hawks Park, Fla. 


rcoxipoa SAN JUAN HOTEL 


New Brick Hotel. Now open. All modern improve- 
ments. Also THE UPLANDS, Bethlehem, N.H. 
July to Oct. F. H. ABBOTT, Prop. 


THE ABBEY, St. Augustine 


First-class accommodations. Rates—$2 oo and 83; i? 
Mrs. A. B. ABBE. 


CARLETON HOTEL S-Azgesti=s 


_Located in center of the city. Superior table; good ser- 
vice; moderate rates, Everything new, bright, and clean, 


The bd LORILLARD VILLA ” St. Augustine, 


Mrs. J. V. HERNANDEZ & SON, Mgrs. For rates, 
send fcr circular and cards. 


LAKE STANDISH HOUSE 


Plymouth, Orange Co., Florida 


A quiet, comfortable, homelike hotel in ove of the 
healthiest towns in the State. Boating, shooting, fishing; 
driving and saddle horses; lawn-tennis, croquet, etc. A 
first-class house. Terms, $3.00 per day j 10.00 to $20.00 
per week. H. E. SMITH, Proprietor. 











ORLANDO, 

















HE BARCELONA 
St. Augustine, Florida 
Good family table and home comforts. 
R. E. HASSELTINE. 


HARNETT HOUSE 


Savannah, Ga. 


Remodeled and enlarged. Electric Cars to and from all 
Depots and Wharves. American plan. $2.50 per day, 








Maryland 





THE ST. JAMES HOTEL 
Charles and Center Sts., 
(European Plan.) BALTIMORE, 
THE ALBION HOTEL 
Read and Cathedral Sts., 
(American Plan.) BALTIMORE, 


These hotels, situated in the most fashionable section of 
the city, offer exceptionz! advantages to families and tour. 
ists. nd for illustrated souvenir ide to Baltimore. 

GEO. F. ADAMS, Manager, 








Missouri 





” 
‘Among the Ozarks 

The Land of Big Red Apples is the title of an 
attractive and highly interesting k, recently issued, 
This book is handsomely illustrated with views of South 
Missouri scenery, including the famous Olden fruit farm 
of 3,000 acres in Howell ay It pertains entirely to 
fruit raising in that great fruit belt of America, the south. 
ern slope of the Ozarks, and will prove of great value, not 
only to fruit growers, but to every farmer and homeseeker 
in other States looking for a farm and a home, 

This book will be mailed free. Address 


J. E. LOCKWOOD, Kansas City, Mo. 








e New York 
The Jackson Sanatorium 
DANSVILLE, NEW YORE 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1858.) 

Elevated lecation, 1,200 ft. above sea-level, overlooking 
the beautiful Genesee Valley. 

Personal care of experienced Physicians. All 
valuable forms of treatment. Provision for rest, recrea- 
tion, and amusement. NeaR rin 

Elegant fire-proof main building and twelve cottages, 
Asphalt roof promenade. Steam heat, open fires, electric 
bells, safety elevator, telegraph, telephone. Cuisine under 
supervision of Mrs. Emma P, Ewing, of Chautauqua 
Cooking School. 

On line D., L. & W. R.R., between New York and 
Buffalo. Open all the year. For iliustrated circular, etc, 
address : J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





A popular resort for health, change, rest, or recreation 
all the year. 


Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire. 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the root. Suites of 
rooms with private baths. Winter sports. Massage, 
Electricity, all baths and all remedial appliances. New 
Turkish and Russian Baths never surpassed in Oriental 


elegance and completeness. Send for illustrated circular. 





New Jersey 


Health Resort 


BAKER HOUSE, Vineland, N.J. 


me air, ous by oy" no malesia. Open year round, 
tiie: 4 








“The St. George” 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 


The leading and select Family Hotel. In the very 
center of the city. Thoroughly comfortable and homelike, 
with a cuisine of superior exc llence. A careful and lib- 
eral management and strictly first-class in every respect. 
Seventh season. - D. TYLER, Proprietor. 


Winter Park, Fla. 
The Rogers 


Beautifully located on Lake Osceola. Rates, $10 to 
18. Pure water. Northern management. For circulars 
dress A. E& A. R. ROGERS. 





| hog 


North Carolina 


ASHEVILLE, North Carolina 


Famous Winter Health Resort. First-class 
Northern Cooking. House heated with steam. Cen 
location. Fine views. Mrs. P. A. Fitchner, 24 Grove St 








Ng ge N. C.—Board, at a pleasant house, 

centrally ane. Large, oad rooms; attractive 
rt ‘ 

grounes. “Mrs. H. N. LOWELL, 77 Charlotte Street. 





INGLESIDE ASHEVILLE, 


House gutiecy ae! : neat Public Square, Churches, - 
° ite Battery Park. egant private home ; 
accommodations for 30 persons. FITCH TAYLOR, for 
merly of Philadelphia and New York. 





Georgia 


THE OGLETHORPE 


BRUNSWICK, GEORGIA 
A PERFECT WINTER RESORT HOTEL 


Opens January 4. Send forcircular. Famous for salu- 
brious climate, healthfulness, balmy sea air, fine drives, 
pine forests, and aquatic and field sports, 

WARREN LELAND, Jr., Manager. 








THOMASVILLE, GA. 


Pincy Woods Hotel 


OPENS DEC. 14, 1892. 
M. A. BOWER, Proprietor. 
For Supcusrs. rates, etc., address - 
M. E. DAVIES Manager, Thomacrville, Ga., or 

sor Hotel, N. Y. City. 


GEO. S. COLEMAN, Win 





HEAks OF THE ALLEGHANIES.- Wor 

derful health resort. An hour’s ride of Asheville, 

Reasonable board. For full particulars address c 
Mrs. EWART, Hendersonville, N. © 


H KORY, N Fine, dry_climate; mountain 

Ic 0 bend C. ice Mg Private board i 
, ater: 4 

nett rates. Large, sunny rooms; er ¥ a rt Gre 


Oakland Heights Sanatorium 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. | “i 
Crowns the summit of a grandly sloping hill with the 
ley of the French Broad on one side and th frst 
on the other. Mountain view tenegrpassed. B+ oust 
Tes . No cases of cons 
infections Peeates sqnetved. Medical department under 
the care of regular physician. 











Terms, $4 per day. One pergon occupying room, $20 
and upwards r week. Where two persons or more 
same oan. 15 per week is added. Medical attendance 


d all f of treatment included in price of room. 
‘Address The Oakland Heights Sanatorium. 
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oreX Att | WALTER'S SANITARTUM, “Sub ia. 








On the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
road, between Philadelphia and Har- 
risburg; 9 miles from the city of 
Reading; 45 from Harrisburg; 67 
from Philadelphia; 136 from New 
York; 130 from Baltimore. 

All trains—nine in number each 
way—stop at this station, bringing us 
within two hours of Philadelphia ; four 
hours of New York; five hours of 
Washington. 

Walter’s Park, in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania, with the mildest climate, 
sunniest location, finest scenery, purest 
air and water, gives all the elements of 


A Great Winter Resort 


The Sanitarium is 300 feet long, 
five stories in height, finished and 
furnished in the best style. Among 
the later improvements we mention 
Sun Partor. We have also Hy- 
draulic Elevator, Electric bells, excel- 
lent table; livery and dairy attached. 
The treatment consists of Baths, MAs- 
SAGE, Swedish Movements, ELECTRI- 
city, Hygienic Dietary. Its physi- 
cians have had twenty years’ continu- 





ous experience in their administration, 


and have enjoyed an unparalleled success in the restoration of chronic invalids to good health. Our terms are exceptionally low for first-class 
accommodations: $16 for fine bay-window rooms, finely furnished ; for large and commodious apartments, $20 to $25 per week; a limited 
number of good rooms at $10 to $14 per week ; for families, prices are still lower. Open grates and steam are the approved heating appliances. 
Circulars sent free. Send for “The Nutritive Cure,” 2 5 cts.; “ Outlines of a Common-sense System,” 25 cts.; “Recent Important Discoveries,” 


20 cts. Address 


ROBERT WALTER, M.D., Walter’s Park P. O., Berks Co., Pa. 





North Carolina 


() AKHURST ASHEVILLE, N. ¢. 
Mrs. H. E. POLLEY. 
fi gee 


good, medium-priced, all-the-year house; rates upon appli- 
cation. HOWELL COBB. 











South Carolina 





IKEN, South Carolina. Board in a pleasant 

house; large rooms; extensive goynds: centrall 

located; moderate rates. Address BELL HOUSE. 
Mrs. J. M. Bell, Prop. 





Aiken, South Carolina 


WINTER RESORT for HEALTH and PLEASURE. 
Driest Climate in the United States, except points 
of great altitude in the Rocky Mountains. 


HIGHLAND PARK HOTEL 


FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT. 


Electric Lights, Elevator. Pure Spring Water. Perfect 
Drainage. Pure Milk from our own Dairy. Unexcelled 
Cuisine. Billiard Room, Ladies’ Billiard _ Bowlin 
Alley, Tennis Courts, etc. Good Livery. Hotel grounds 
embrace 350 acres Pine Forest. 
NOW OPEN 

For circular and terms address 

B. P. CHATFIELD, Proprietor 


WEST VIEW AIKEN, Ss. c. 


Private B : " i 
phty ef oard. Accommodates 30. Near Highland 


UFeton COURT, Camden, S.C.—Old-tashioned 
Southern home, beautifully situated, half a mile from 
depot, post office, etc. Charming walks and drives. No 
malana. Sandy soil and pines. For terms, Northern 
references, and printed matter address 
Mrs. ROGER GRISWOLD PERKINS. 


CHARLESTON HOTEL 


CHARLESTON, S. C. E. H. Jackson, Prop. 
Rates, $3 and $4 per day. Rooms with baths extra. 


THE PINE FOREST INN 


Summerville, S. C. 
THE FINEST HEALTH RESORT IN THE WORLD 


Summerville’s reputation was purely local before its 
name was brought into } gga by the International 
Tuberculosis Congress of Paris. 

he climate is so curative, the air so pure, that a resi- 
dence here of a few months has save many valuable lives. 

Dr. R. C. M. Page, Professor of Diseases of the Chest, 
of the New York Polyclinic, says the sufferer from tuber- 
culosis should spend his inters in S ville, S. C, 
inl’ Proximity to Charleston, distance by rail 22 miles, 

sures the best medical attention if required, and renders 
Ue; Pine Forest Inn easy of access from all parts of the 

nited States. Send for pamphlets. 
TOHN J. BENSON, Manager. 
































Virginia 


NORFOLK, VA. 


THE GLADSTONE. American pla +50 UD; 
European plan, $1.00. merican PURRAY. 








Of Interest 
To Dyspeptics 








I went to Excelsior Springs, Mo., in March, 1883, suffering 
with a chronic. case of dyspepsia. I had been treated by some 


of the best physicians in the country (at Kansas City, Cincinnati, 
and Baltimore), but without relief. I was very much discouraged, 
but was induced to try the Excelsior Springs Waters. I ex- 
perienced almost immediate relief lafter commencing their use, 
and gained in the first thirty days 28 pounds 1n weight, and from 
that time to the present, a period of over eight years, I have had 


no more trouble from dyspepsia. My weight when I went to Excelsior Springs was 110 pounds. I now 
weigh about 190 pounds. I fully:believe these waters, properly used, will cure any case of dyspepsia. This 


is perhaps a sweeping statement, but they cured me, 
and I know of scores of others who have been per- 
manently cured of the same complaint by the use of 
these waters. (Signed) W. E. Fow er, Judge of Pro- 
bate Court.—Liberty, Mo., Oct. 29, 1891. 

Write for illustrated pamphlet descriptive of TMHUE 
ELMS—capacity 500 guests. One of the most charm- 
ing all-year-round resorts in America. Address 

Excelsior Springs Company, 


Excelsior Springs 


Ask for 
the Bottled Waters 





Missouri: 




































vellous business. 


ee, WE DO IT EVERY TIME! ° 


HOW DO WE DO IT? 
We sell from our factory at wholesale prices direct to the public, 


saving them all agents” and dealers’ exorbitant profits. We are doi 
: > One thousand Pianos te Or omarion 
our caleieaen, We trated in col It is FR 
new catalogue. ustrate n_ colors. is 
a) address Examine it, and you will see that we are selling a 


any 

For CASH and on 
ORGANS and PLANOS Scestante 
at prices that are sim RE Y L A 
ee now some of the finest styles of Organs and Pianos fang 
ufactured. Our new catalogue shows ail the latest. Our twenty. 
sixth annual special offers are now ready. We have bargains in ail 
styles and at all prices. Organs from 3. Pianos from 


> for cash or on casy pa 
largest direct trade in the world. 





<pploy mane es than —o ge ra io usiness, 
ou can visit our factor, a ou li thin 
200 miles of us. ol ” — 






fron 990 to $200 


ans per month, 


» but true! To prove fe. send for o 


——— 
i pinneimeineieenan 


ent. We have the 
e have a larger factory and 























all the 
mercial 


== Fa : 
NO SATISFAC 





~; WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AT ONCE TO 
GrNisH& (6. 


2 __= 


WW" ———<=—— 








«+. NOTE... 


We are abeohutely 
responsible for 
our contracts. 


REFERENCES: First 
National Bank, and 


gene: 


= sag othe 
TION, NO PAY! All instruments 
shipped on free trial warranted for ten years, 


Old Established &, Reliable;:I} 
‘Washington, 
NEW JERSEY. 




















at Com- 
ies. 








‘TIFFANY-GLASS: &: DECORATING-COMPANY- 


° 


*FURNISHERS & GLASS'WORKERS DOMESTIC: & ECCLESIASTICAL 


*DECORATIONS: 


‘MEMORIALS: 


* 333 * TO. 341 . FOURTH *-AVENUE . NEW: YORK» 
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Twilight Park 
by-the-Sea 
(Crystal Brook, Long Island) 


“ By patienceand perseverance the mulberry leaf 
becomes satin.” 


In five years Twilight Park in the Catskills 
has been firmly established. Lots have risen 
from $50 to $500. We have built 53 cottages 
and three club-houses, while 300 persons sum- 
mered there in 1892. Our sales have reached 
$37,000, and we have cleared a handsome 
profit. 

Now, like Alexander, I am seeking other 
worlds to conquer. 

Many persons prefer the seashore to the 
mountains. Others must summer nearer the 
city. For years I have been looking fora place 
to suit their needs, and have found it at Port 
Jefferson, on the north shore of Long Island, 
58 miles distant. Here are several hundred 
acres of land—almost pure gravel—with high 
bluffs looking out on the Sound, and open 
glades forming natural building sites, an abun- 
dance of timber, pure spring water, and perfect 
drainage. 

There are five miles of water front, good 
fishing, and safe boating and bathing. In 
short, it is almost as picturesque as Twilight 
Park—if anything can rival one’s first love— 
and it has a health record of two hundred 
years. 

An artist friend discovered Crystal Brook 
while canoeing alongshore, and it was devel- 
oped by a Brooklyn physician, who started a 
colony of friends and neighbors in 1888 and 
thus tested the place practically. Some sixty 
persons summered here in 1892, and the place 
only needs pushing to grow rapidly. Now a 
company has been formed to develop the 
property, and I am asked to take the business 
management. 

It will be conducted upon the same plan 
as Twilight Park, whose rapid growth has 
been due to the cottage and club-house 
features; family life without housekeeping 
cares; meals and social enjoyment furnished 
in a central building; the whole under ener- 
getic and experienced management—if you 
will pardon the egotism. 

The region is replete with quaint associa- 
tions and traditions. Think of having Mount 
Ararat and Mount Sinai as neighbors, of pick- 
ing up Indian arrow-heads after every plow- 
ing, and of having a land title dating back to 
the English Crown! 

Every visitor is charmed with its rural 
beauty and seclusion—though but 15 minutes 
from the railroad station. Here is no flat 
stretch of glaring sand, but restful woods, 
gravelly knolls, sweeping slopes, and open 
glades ; while the blue waters of the Sound 
stretch to the distant Connecticut shore, and 
the “ Pilgrim ” and “ Puritan,” with thousands 
of other craft, pass daily in stately procession. 

This is no new, untried scheme, but an 
evolution from*a successful experiment that 
meets and fits the needs of the thousands who 
desire simple, inexpensive, healthful vacation 





life—near to business, yet “far from the mad- 
ding crowd.” 

Six hundred dollars will pay for a lot and 
a “good enough” cottage (§ rooms), with a 
dining and social hall a stone’s-throw distant, 
or you can spend as much more as you choose. 

Why should careful people send their sav- 
ings to. the far West, when there are enter- 
prizes like this for investing money safely and 
profitably near New York, which will grow 
as surely and rapidly as the metropolis grows? 
“ Hitch your wagon to a star.” 

I am not an alarmist, but with the prospect 
of another cholera “scare” any safe summer 
resort is bound to thrive. 

My advertising for years has aimed to per- 
suade and entice the public by frank and honest 
statements. I now ask you to subscribe for 
one share of stock ($25), or buy one lot, 
100x100, at Crystal Brook ($100), on the 
strength of my recommendation. 

CHARLES F. WINGATE, 
SANITARY ENGINEER. 
119 Pearl St., New York. 

P. S.—All the immediate proceeds will be 
We seek desirable 
people rather than quick profits, and first 
comers will be well treated. If you like the 
picture, send for fuller particulars, or run down 
and see the place. 


spent on improvements. 











DRESS GOODS 


FOR THE 


HOLIDAY SEASON 


We have arranged for special sales, in 
all the sections of our Dress Goods De- 
partment, from now until Christmas. 

This week we will offer twelve lines of 
High-cost Novelties, all-wool, silk-and- 
wool, and velvet-faced Woolens, at half 
import prices. 

Regular lines of December Novelties. 
Genuine Tartan Plaids, Plain and Fancy 
Suitings, imported expressly for midwinter. 
IN THE BASEMENT 
Several Thousand Dress Patterns of Serge, 
Cashmere, Cheviots, Plaids, Checks, and 
Stripes, excellent materials. Prices, $2.50, 
$3.00, $3.75, $4.00, and $5.00 each. 

500 Patterns Scotch Mixture at $4.50. 
300 Patterns Broad Cloth at $6.00. 
250 Box-Robes at $7.50. 

These prices represent the liberal reduc- 

tions we have made for the Holidays. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 





SOLID COMFORT 





One-third of our life is spent in bed. “Why not enjoy 
that portion and sleep on an Air Mattress? Superior 
in every way, combining health, cleanliness, and dura ality. 
Write for catalogue and testimonials. METROPOLI- 
TAN AIR GOODS CO., 7 Temple Place, Boston. 





a 


Holiday 
Presents 


W.& J.Sloane 


are now Offering an immense 
collection—the largest and most 
valuable in this country— of care- 
fully selected 


ORIENTAL 
Rugs 
and Carpets 


in the various celebrated weaves 
of PERSIA, TURKEY, and IN- 
DIA; among them are a number 
of rare and magnificent examples 
in SILK. 

The assortment is so extensive 
that LOW as well as HIGH 
COST goods are fully represented. 

We also show an exceptional 
line of Mounted and Unmounted 
Tiger, Bear, and other Animal 
Skins. 

Purchases made now will be 
held, if desired, for future de- 
livery. 


BROADWAY 
18th and roth Sts., N. Y. 


PAISLEY'S, 


Ladies’ Paris Kid But- 
<— 3ton Hand Sewed 
4 Welt Shoes, 


$4.00. 


Opera and Com 
mon Sense, tip 
ed and plain. 










397 6th Avenue, 


Between 2ith and 25th Sts., N. Y. 


.ABOUT KID GLOVES 


Every body wants and needs Kid Gloves,and 
may as well have astylish and well made pair 
as not. These are the salient points. 


Perfect Fitting, 
The Latest Styles, 
The Most Durable, 


Convenient Fasteners 
| MAKE THESE KIND OF 


KID CLOVES. 


aranteed to be as represented: 
e worn to be appreciated. 








Every pair 
They need to 


vour dealer for them, or send 2ct.-stamp for book 
‘+Asout GLoves.”’ Established 1862. y. 
JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, JOHNSTOWN, N.Y. 
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oenold 
Constable ble Ko, 


Lyons Silks 


Dinner, Reception, and Ball Dress. 
Moiré Antique, Rayé, Glacé, 
Caméléon. 
Colored Satins 
Brocaded and Satin Effects. 


Taffetas ana Surah Ecossais 


White Satin, Faille, 
Grillé, Nicoisé, Veloutine, 
Bengalines, 
Grenadines, Gaze, 
Plisse Crépes and Crépons, 


Embroidered Gazes 


and Grenadines 
For Ball and Evening Dress, 


Lyons Velvets 


New Shades and Colors received by 
last steamer. 


Woolen Dress Stufts 


Clearance saleof DRESS PATTERNS 

and short lengths of this season’s 

importation, plain and fancy effects. 

These goods will be marked at a 
Very Low Price 


and will make good and useful 
HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 





Droadevay A 19th ot. 


New York 


SUVINEPINPNNET NR PSET NEP tL 


Quality, Style 
and 


Our Special Genuine 
English Venetian Over- 
coats wear like iron, are 
strong and durable stylish 
and good-fitting. * Colors 
—dark grey, light grey, 
drab and tan. Remark- 
ably good Overcoats. 
Price, $11.00. 


No Risk to the 

yA Purchaser. 
i ee | Upon receipt of price, 
we will ship one a these 
coats, expressage pre- 


paid, to any 6 of the United States. 

Lf not santas 4 sede in every respect,we 

uw??? immediately exchange or refund 
<y. Samples sent if requested. 


E. O. Thompson, 


TAILOR—CLOTHIER—IMPORTER, 
1338 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
iliisdsiidsdisd usd 
New York House: 

245 *45 Broadway, opposite City Hall Square. 








mitt ee 
JUL A 





DEAF NSS. &. #540. Noises cupen 


tely by F. Hiscom, 868 Bway, NY. bepallremedie fait MERE E 





RIDLEYS 


Grand Street, New York 


OPEN EVENINGS 
Merry, Merry Christmas 


_ Speak of CHRISTMAS and your thoughts revert to 


Toys, Dolls, 


AND PRESENTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Santa Claus 


Has unloaded his Pack in our Basement. 








Parents Call it a 


WONDERLAND OF BEAUTY 





Santa Claus 


(THIRD FLOOR) 


DOLLS! DOLLS! 


A World in Miniature 


JEWELRY 


We are displaying a very Handsome Selection of 


Gold and Silver Watches 


Diamond Jewelry 


(All Descriptions), 


GOLD RINGS, CHAINS, LOCKETS, 





Bracelets, Cuff Buttons, Gold Eyeglasses, 
Necklaces, Lace Pins, Opera Glasses, 
Thimbles, Brooches, Spectacles, 


Fans and Hair Ornaments, 


A Great Saving from Regular Jewelry Store Prices. 


Goods Reserved (tf Desired) until Christmas. 
Open Evenings! Open Evenings! 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled 
EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309 to 321 Grand St., New York 
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This pretty little Guimp dress is made of bright col- 
ored Cashmere, trimmed to simulate a jacket, with 
ruffies of Cashmere embroidered in black, headed with 
silk braid: also in light shades, for dancing school and 
party dresses. 

Prices 4 years $5,00, 8 years $6.30, intermediate sizes 
in proportion. 


We have demonstrated that it adds 
nothing to the cost to have children 
clothed correctly and tastefully at all 
times. 


Mail orders have special attention. Samples and 
illustrations of latest styles for Boys and Girls of 
all ages, furnished on application. 


BEST&CO 


Tiliputian Bazaar. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y. 





KITCHEN FURNISHING 


‘Cooking Utensils, Cutlery, 
China and Glass, 
. Eddy Refrigerators. 


EWISE @ONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St. 








Liebig Company’ sS—= 
—Extract of Beef 


BEST 


poest BEEF TEA Saearest 


INVALUABLE 


in the Kitchen for Soups, Sauces, and 
Made Dishes 





O’NEILL’S 
Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St. 
IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 





Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind in the United States 


“Christmas is Coming” 


When you are looking for articles suitable for Holiday Gifts, call 
and examine our stock before purchasing elsewhere, for we are now 
displaying 


The Largest and Finest Collection of 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


ever displayed in any one establishment, and at the lowest possible 
Prices. If you live out of town and cannot conveniently visit our 
store, send us your name and address and we will mail you, free of 
charge, a 


Handsome Catalogue 


illustrating and describing our many lines and giving full instruc- 
tions for ordering by Mail or Express. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st St, N. Y. 
¥% Benedict Brothers + 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Fine Watches in every style of cases. Care- 
fully selected White Diamonds and other precious 
gems in great variety. Our stock of the beautiful 
colored American Pearls, received directly from the 
West, is very large. Rich Jewelry, Chains, and 
Sterling Silver Goods. 


Special attention is called to our patent CUFF 
SIKFI WEST 2352°ST.NEWYOERK. and COLLAR BUTTON. 


Crark A. Brockway, Henry G. SCHRENKEISEN No gentleman should be without it. 


Furniture and Decorations. “THE BENEDICT” only perfect cut, 
WE ARE SHOWING MANY ; sleeve, and collar but- 


NOVELTIES boge the 8, ate 


Goes in like a wedge 
and flies around across 
a . . the button hole. Strong, 
Suitable for Holiday and Other Gifts. 
SEND FOR OUR BOOK 
“FADS IN FURNITURE.” 


durable, and can be 
Purchases Stored Until Wanted BENEDICT BROTHERS 


(PATENT.) adjusted with perfect 
BENEDICT BUILDING, BROADWAY 











ease. No wear or tear, and can be put on any sleeve button. 





can Kola Pian , 
Asth m ais discovered Ia " ry Congo, West and Cortlandt Street, New York. 
Cure for Asthma. - ty Guasunteed or No BENEDICT’S TIME 
4 Mapast OS Office, 1164 Broadway, New York. T 
b ad rade-Mark, 
ESTABLISHED 1821 


, FREE dress 
KoLa tuFonrine CO., 132 Vinest. “Cincinnati,Ohio. 
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Christmas. At Attractions 


RARE LAMPS and DAINTY SHADES, 


NOVELTIES in SILVER and DRESDEN 
CANDLESTICKS, 


Artistic Designs in Ormolu and Onyx 
Tables and Cabinets, 
Also 
Fenders, Andirons, and Fire Sets, 


All now on exhibition at our 
EXTENSIVE NEW WAREROOMS. 


R. HOLLINGS & C0. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 


523-525 Washington Street, Boston 
Opposite R. H. White & Co.’s. 


“A Good Christmas Present. 


yt cape INKS TAND. 





Inksthe Pen Just Righ*. 
emma Preserves the Ink Clear 
and Limpid. 
Cannot Get Out cf Order, 


The use of this 
Inkstand _makes 
. Awriting a luxury. 

“i By preventing too 
amuch ink from 
adhering to_ the 
apen_ the ‘busy 
\scribbler is not 
itroubled with 
inky fingers, nor 
unsightly blots 
upon his docu- 
ments. 


Once Used, Never Without. 


Price $1.00 each, Sent prepaid, subject to return 
and money refundedif not satisfactory. Au elegant 
descriptive Pamphlet sent on application. 


BOYD & ABBOT CO.,23 Warren St., New York, 








ey seems to be to use WILLIAMS’ 


‘YANKEE? 


STZAWIITGS soap 
1 cake enough for 300 Shaves. 

20 delightful Shaves for 1 cent. 
MILLIONS of Men are using it. 


unable to getitat your Drugs 
for a full size cake f to aha incites ing 


@ THEJ.B.W wd Ame CO. ... GLASTONBURY, Cr. if 
















= = WIRE TARaN SHE CANNOT SEE HO 

Zl YOU DO IT FOR THE MONEY, 
= eer a $65.00 Improved Oxford Singer 
2s Sewing Machine; perfect working , reliable, 
Ea finely finished, adap ted to light and heavy work, 
with a complete set o fthe latest improved attachments 
REE. Each regg oee is guaranteed for 5 years, Buy 
from our factory, and save dealers and agents 

t. Send for FREE "CATALOGUE. Mention pay 
XFORD MFG. U0., Dept. 251, CHICAGO. ids 
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Oho! Head and Neck by this time. ‘Our Good 
Camel” is being appreciated. He liked the way you 
treated his nose and so he comes again. 


(If there are any readers who haven't sent for ‘Our Good “Camel” and bought his ‘‘nose”’ 
we advise them to mend their ways at once ) 


This shoe is 
another view 
of his head 
and neck, 





Women's style, 120. Made of fine light felt. 
Lined with eiderdown. Felt sole and heel. Color, 
black. Protects the top of the foot and the ankles 
and is just what is wanted by those who cannot 
wear slippers, All widths and sizes. Price, $3.00. 


Men's style, tor. Made of heavy toilet felt. 
Felt sole 4% inch thick. Color, black. All widths 
and sizes. Price, $4.00. 

Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 

A house and office shoe 
that contributes to clear 
thinking or complete resting. Alfred Dolge Felt is an 


idea! foot covering. Send for “On a Felt Footing.” 





Daniel Green & Ca., mats ; 
This trade-mark 

SOLE AGENTS, on all our goods. 

Union Square, New York, None genuine 


: rithout it. 
(44 East 14th Street.) re 
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Financial 

There has been a continuous easing of 
rates for the week, indicating a drift of 
funds towards this market larger than the 
drift against us, with the result of lower- 
ing rates to 4 per cent. as a maximum, with 
3 per cent.as a minimum. The banks 
and trust companies are in the market 
with late funds at the ruling rates and with 
time loans at 5 to 5%4 percent. This lat- 
ter fact is more evident this week than for 
some time, demonstrating the fact that, how- 
ever much people talk about panics, crises, 
and the like, the moneyed institutions are 
ready to put out funds on long time at rul- 
ing rates and fair security. 

The discount rates in London, Paris, 
and Berlin are 1%, 24, and 2% per cent. 
respectively, for sixty to ninety day paper. 
These figures abroad do not justify the sol- 
emn talks in some of the financial papers 
in London about the critical currency 
conditions and the calamity in store based 
on the silver problem. The non-action of 
the Monetary Conference in Brussels is 
due largely, I hold, to the selfish position 
of England. Her delegates have no posi- 
tion or policy to suggest; they are each at 
odds with the other, and have no plan or 
plans to advance in the councils of the 
Committee. The De Rothschild proposi- 
tion was without authority, and was with- 
drawn by its proposer. Its object seemed 
to be to try and buy the United States off 
as cheaply as possible from canceling the 
law for the purchase of silver now in force. 
It is clear that England sees that disaster 
is likely to come to her first in case silver 
falls to much greater depths in the world’s 
markets. If India should cease coining 
silver, we doubtless should feel some ill 
effects from an extra gold demand, but 
the brunt of it would fall on the Bank of 
England. In the meantime, and in case 
of the non-accomplishment of anything in 
the Conference, this Government should 
at once negotiate for further gold reserves. 
This course is clearly open to it, under 
existing laws; and, in conjunction with 
this step, Congress should repeal the sil- 
ver purchasing act without further delay. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
annual report just issued, recommends, or 
expresses the conviction, that the gold 
reserve should be larger. 

No gold has gone out this week, though 
exchange is steady at the high prices ruling 
—prices that are far above the usual rates 
at this season of the year. Estimates are 
made that our merchandise exports will be 
found to have overbalanced imports for the 
month of November by $25,000,000. It 
seems, therefore, both beyond reason and 
practical accounting that we should, legiti- 
mately, ship gold at this time; the result 
should rather be gold imports. 

The conservative clause in the will of 
the late Jay Gould, which provides for a 
trusteeship which shall hold intact most of 
his large holdings of securities, together 
with the belief that other great interests 
are going to take a prominent part in the 
management and control of the large cor- 
porations which he has heretofore man- 
aged, have inspired a new confidence in 
Wall Street, and a good many people are 
now taking an interest in the markets for 
shares and securities who hesicated to do 
so while Mr. Gould was living. A new 
activity has thus developed, and higher 
prices are ruling in the whole list of stocks 
and bonds. This activity, while more pro- 
nounced in what are called the Gould 
properties, is extending to almost every- 
thing in the markets, and an improvement 
along the whole line is in progress at the 





close of the week. The marked features are 
Western Union Telegraph, Missouri Pa- 
cific, Manhattan Elevated, St. Paul, Rock 
Island, and the industrials. Of the special 
features the most notable advances are 
found in Ann Arbor, Green Bay, St. Louis 
and Southwestern, and New York and 
Northern preferred stocks. The Read- 
ing preference bonds are very strong, due 
to the approaching payments of full inter- 
est on the first and second preference 
bonds. The tone of the whole market has 
met with a favorable change. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


ERRORS oo shiek snndsons see #2,067,500 
Specke, GOCTERW..00000cceccecccece 1,385,200 
Legal tender, decrease..........+++ 552,500 


Deposits, decrease.........sseeeee 3,815,c¢00 
Reserve, decrease.......sssseseee 983,950 
This leaves the surplus reserve in the city 

banks at about $5,500,000. 
WALL STREET. 








FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office, Company’s 
Building, 








308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 


bbe6 <eeceses ce $500,000 00 

Reserve ‘for Reinsurance and 
all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,993,540.53 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 
WM. F. WILLIAMS, Ass?. Sey. 
WM. J. DAWSON, Secy. Agency Dept. 





NEW ENGLAND 
Loan and Trust Company 


160 Broadway, New York 
Capital and Undivided Profits, $850,000 


In 17 years this Company has sold its clients 
real estate mortgages and debentures aggre- 
gating nearly $20,000,000. Not one of them 
has lost a dollar in these investments. 

The debentures of the Company are particu- 
larly desirable. They are issued in denomi- 
nations of #200, 8300, 8500, and $1,000, and 
bear six per cent. interest, payable semi- 
annually. 


Bankers of the Company: 

THE BANK OF NEW YORK, N. B. A. 
THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
Trustees for Debenture Holders: 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 


The Managers are always pleased to give 
information respecting the Company or its 


securities. 
eight per cent. inter- 


WHAT rest, with privilege 

of withdrawing their 

We Offer money on short no- 
tice. 





Ample security and 


Paid-in Capital, 

$950,000. Sinking 

hve S ( [S Fund Mortgages our 
specialty. 


Over 3,000 investors and no dissatisfied ones. 
THE HOME SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

For full particulars address 


H. F. NEWHALL 


Manager Eastern Office, 


533 Drexeb Building, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





——— 


Your Income is 
Too Small. 
i] 


if you are receiving only. 
3% or 4% on your in- 
vestments. 

Our little book, sent 
free, may help you in 
crease your income ane 
secure the principal. 


The Provident 
Trust Co.42""* 


Please mention The Christian Union 





The stock of one of the prin- 
cipal cemeteries of New York 
city, which sold at $20 a sharea 
few years ago, is now selling at 
$180 per share and seldom of- 
fered. It has paid enormous 
dividends to its steckholders in 
the meantime. The stock of 
another New York cemetery, 
opened a few years since, will 
yield an equally rich return. A 
few shares of this stock are plac- 
ed in my hands for sale, for an 
estate. Itis absolutely safe, and 
seldom offered. For particulars 
address, CHAS. H. ROYCE, 

No. 1 broapway, New York. 





New York Guaranty and 
Indemnity Co. 


59 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Building. 


CAPITAL, = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS,=-* = = 500,000 


TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING AND 
TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS, AND SOLICITS 
THE ACCOUNTS OF CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


EDWIN PACKARD, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. — 
GEO. R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary 





DIRECTORS: 
Gand > See oe Og 
eric Cromw ugustus D. . 
i . Fiske, Richard A. MeCurd ’ 
alter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
obe et, Edwin Packard, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H, Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman, Henry W. Smith 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK. Twombly, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W,. Vanderbilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C, Whitney, 
J. Hood Wright. 





The Middlesex 
Banking Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid Capital.............ceeee+ «+++ 8600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 137,287 








Offers © per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust Company # 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Comm 
Amount of issue Jimited by Law. Connecticut Tr 
tees, Executors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 
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$10,000 
CITY OF FAIRHAVEN, WASH., 
6 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS 


Dated July 1, 1891. Due in twenty years without op- 
tion. Interest payable semi-annually in gold coin at the 
Chemica! National Bank, New York. Denomination, 
$1,000. 

True value of property, estimated - 

Assessed valuation for taxation - - 

Total debt, this issue included ° 

Population, 7,000. 

Fairhaven is the leading city of northwestern Washing- 
ton. It is situated on Bellingham Bay, in Whatcom 
County, and, on_ account of its magnificent harbor, has 
been made the Western terminus of the Great Northern 
Railroad. Adjoining Fairhaven is the city of What- 
(om, and Fairhaven will soon be united with Whatcom 
into one city, which will make a place of 25,000 inhabi- 
tants. 

Fairhaven has great advantages over any other of the 
large cities of this section. It is thirty-five miles nearer 
the ocean than Seattle, and sixty miles nearer than ‘Ta- 
coma, and one hundred and twenty miles nearer than 
Portland. It has railroad connections over the Union 
Pacific, Northern Pacific, and Great Northern railways. 

Price tonet 5% percent. interest, yearly. 


Cc. H. WHITE & CO. 
BANKERS 
72 Broadway, - 2 


$15,000,000 
7:437,409 
173,704 


New York 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 


Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATB 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street NEW YORE 


% FIRST MORTGAGES 


secured by Improved Business and Resi- 
dence Property in the City of Chicago. 
Particulars on application. Good bank 
references. 
F. J. RODGERS & CO. 
310 East 92d Street, - - Chicago, Il. 


Read This! 62% 50 Yrs. 


Absolutely Safe Investment 


Quarterly Dividends. Can be Sold at any time. 
Address for full particulars, 
Geo. Leonard, 246 Washington St., Boston, Mass 














About People 


—Queen Victoria contemplates paying 
another visit to Florence next spring, and 
will probably dwell again at the Villa Pal- 
mieri, near Fiesole, as she did five years 
ago. 

—The autiorities of the French navy 
propose to confer honor on the “ Boy” 
who “ stood on the burning deck.” They 
are about to name a new torpedo-boat the 
“ Luce de Casabianca.” 

—Father Tolton, the first American 
black man to be made a priest, objects to 
being called “colored.” “That word is 
an offensive affectation. I am anegro—a 
woolly-headed negro,” says Father Tolton. 

—There is a report from Jerusalem that 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild has com- 
pleted negotiations with the Turkish Gov- 
ernment for the establishment of Jewish 
colonies on the Rothschild lands in Pales- 
tine, and also for permitting Russian Jews 
to settle there. 

—Dr. R. S. Storrs, in one of his lectures 
on extempore preaching, tells that when an 
‘| Indian, named Occam, was before a cer- 
tain Presbytery for license to preach, he 
was asked, among other things: ‘‘ What 
is original sin?” and answered: “I don’t 
know what it is with other people, but with 
me I rather think it is laziness.” 


—Mrs. Rundell-Charles, author of the 
*‘ Schénberg-Cotta Family,” lives, says 
“ Harper’s Bazar,” in a pretty cottage near 
Hampstead Heath, London. She is very 
pleasant and cheerful in manner, and is 
the possessor of a goodly fund of shrewd 
humor. At present there is a prospect 
that she may return to her writing of 
fiction. She has just finished compiling a 
series of small devotional works. 


Dorflinger’s American Cut Glass 


is shown in every requisite for the table and in bean 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genu- 
ine pieces have trade-mark label. C. Dorflinger & 
Sons, New York. 








Hard earned money 
should be invested with 
care. How to combine 
conservatism ewvith large 
returns has long been a 


Is Your Money 
Well Invested ? 


vexed question. The oppor- 


tunities of the small investors to judge between the good 


and the bad have been limited. 


It is to afford the security 


Which the small investor needs that has led to the organiza- 
tion of the German American Investment Company. This 


company is composed of men 


of undoubted integrity, finan- 


cial standing, and wide experience. 
The President is Mr. Gustav H. Schwab, and among the 
Directors are Smith M. Weed, Thos. A. McIntyre, War- 


ner Miller, John R. Hegem 
Herrmann, of New York Ci 


an, H. F. Dimock, and Henry 
ty. 


The issues of bonds of various corporations are carefully 
examined and a selection made of those that can be recom- 


mended to conservative investors. 
unproductive enterprises are rigidly excluded. 


THE GERMAN AMERICAN 


INVESTMENT CO., 


36 Wall St., New York. 
Reliable Agents Wanted. 


A postal 
and may save 


Bonds of speculative or 
A special 
list of approved bonds, for 
investments of $500 and 
upwards, yielding from 6 to 
7 per cent. interest, will be 
sent free of charge upon 
application. 


card costs a cent 


many dollars. 


If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top”’ or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. 








MADAME PORTER’S 
COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expe- 
torant ; nota violent remedy, 
and very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCESSFULLY USED FOR 

MORE THAN 70 YEARS 


RUCKEL & HENDEL, N. Y. 











PETER 
PIOLLER’S 
NORWEGIAN 
COD LIVER OIL 


This Oil is prepared by an improved process, 

which is the result of years of scientific 
investigation, and may confidently be relied 
upon as being Sound, Tastless, Odorless and 


Of Absolute Purity. 


Moller’s Oil always gives Satisfactory Results 
because of its Perfect Digestibility and the fact 
that it may be Continuously Administered 
without causing gastric disturbance. 





In flat, oval bottles, cap- 
suled and hermetically 
sealed and dated. As 
for Moller’s Pure Oil. 


W. H. Schieffelin & Co., 
NEW YORK, 


Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada. 


For sale at all properly 
stocked drug stores in 
the Uuited States and 
Canada, 





$5.00 





$5.00 
Hand Camera. 

Frank McLaughlin’s 
New England 


Rattler. 


This is the best hand Camera 


for the price ever produced. 
Sent c.o.D. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
Address SOLE AGENTS 


Scovtll & Adams Co., 
see Se nn Ts he Eo 








Ready for use. Applied with a Cloth. 
LITTLE Labor, NO Dust, NO Odor. 
The BEST and MOST ECONOMICAL 
Stove Polish in the World. 
Sold everywhere. Sample mailed FREE, 


J. L. Prescott & Co., Box B, No. Berwick, Me 








HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 
Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c, 


‘HAI 


London Co. 
Bisend Hair Book & box Have kus deem Settee Gene cons FREE 
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The Women’s National Indian 
Association 
The Annual Meeting 


During the sessions of two days, women 
interested in Indian work listened to the 
reports of the various departments of the 
Women’s Indian Association, delivered in 
the Clinton Avenue Congregational Church 
of Brooklyn, and to addresses from special- 
ists as to Indian work and legislation. A 
strong conviction developed itself that, so 
far from being a time when, work for the 
Indian being done, his friends may rest 
from their labors, the present is rather a 
time of crisis as regards Indian work—“A 
time of judgment for the Indian cause,” 
General Morgan said in his address on 
Wednesday evening to a large audience; a 
time when the fundamental principle of 
“citizenship for the Indian,” upon which 
Government has acted, is to be put to test 
and adapted to the numberless needs and 
conditions of a great and ignorant people. 
In order to prevent danger lest Indians 
slip out of their land or lose it to specu- 
lators under present conditions, the Com- 
missioner, answering the question, “ What 
next for the Indian?” told how Government 
and Indian Societies should proceed with 
this people, who lack traditions of civiliza- 
tion. The assignment of land in severalty 
should go on very slowly, and with pains- 
taking care, as Indians become fit to care 
for their property and support themselves 
upon it; irrigation of barren Indian lands 
should be effected by skilled experts, but 
only so fast as Indians need it. Indian 
pursuits should be diversified, instances of 
rare mechanical skill having been shown 
by Indians, and not limited to agriculture 
and stock-raising. The Government pa- 
ternalism should encourage, not crush, indi- 
vidual effort. Indian reform began with 
Grant’s peace policy in 1869, was carried 
on in the appropriations bill of 1876, com- 
pleted in the Dawes bill of 1887, the up- 
lifting measures of 1889, the compulsory 
education law of 1890, and the civil service 
law of 1892. 

Indian Associations and the people 
should see to it that in this reform no back- 
ward step be taken, but rather progress be 
made; that the choice of Indian agents be 
taken out of the field of party politics ; 
educational work continued and developed 
by even larger appropriations; Indians 
unable to see the benefits of schools, yet 
forced to give these benefits to their chil- 
dren ; and the Gospel of Jesus Christ and the 
Christian home carried to darkest tribes. 
In his two speeches before the Association 
General Morgan alluded to the noble work 
of Senator Dawes, who has been to the 
Indian race as Lincoln to the black—a de- 
liverer. 

Able papers read during the session 
were: “A Plea for Indian Kindergartens,” 
by Miss Pollock, of Washington; “ The 
Army and the Indian,” from Mrs. F. N. 
Doubleday, of New York; and “ Courts 
for the Indian,” from Mrs. William C. 
Goodwin, of Cambridge. Mrs. Goodwin 
supported the plan associated with the 
name of Mr. Thayer, drawn up by Mr. 
Stimpson, assisted by Judge Lowell, and 
having the approval of the Boston Asso- 
ciation, the Citizens’ Club, the Mohonk 
Conference, Bishops Hare and Talbot, 
and many workers for the Indian. Briefly, 
its provisions secure to the Indian, or 
would so secure if it were not safely 
buried in the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, equal appeal and protection with 
other citizens in all courts of law in States 
or Territories wherein Indian reserva- 





tions are situated. It would rapidly ban- 
ish the reservation, abolish the power of 
the Indian agent, educate the Indian for 
complete citizenship, and assign him land 
in severalty when his needs and ability, 
rather than those of the land-grabber, 
require it. The detailed reports of the 
departments showed the large amount of 
labor given and the really important re- 
sults: $25,000 has been collected by 
these women ; the Building and Loan As- 
sociation, by lending sums amounting in 
all to $1,425 to trustworthy Indians, who 
by degrees return it, has secured civilized 
homes wherein educated Indians serve as 
object lessons in Christian living to the 
barbaric ignorance about them. The 
missionary and hospital department, by 
sending trained missionaries and nurses, 
has done pioneer work in teaching these 
people of a loving God through their 
loving service. The young people’s de- 
partment has done enthusiastic work. 
The committee on libraries and indus- 
tries, through Miss Frances C. Sparhawk, 
has worked for the industrial training of 
women and secured appropriate libraries 
for many towns. A newly organized 
branch of the Association in California 
has been very successful. The address 
of the National President, Mrs. A. S. 
Quinton, emphasized the fact that the 
Woman’s National Indian Association 
does not duplicate the work of others, but 
pioneers, points out aids, and sustains all 
Indian workers. The scorching indigna- 
tion once felt with regard to the Indian 
question has given way, Mrs. Quinton be. 
lieves, to steady, earnest purpose for their 
enlightenment. Mrs. J.S. Plummer, by a 
reception for delegates at her home and 
her address of welcome, expressed the 
hospitality of Brooklyn. The next annual 
assembly will be in Washington. 

Upon the Executive Board are Mrs. 
George D. Boardman, Mrs. Edward 
Elliot, Mrs. Lyman Abbott, Mrs. Clinton 
B. Fisk, and others. 

F. E. W. 


The spur of the moment is about as 
dangerous as the pistol that isn’t loaded. 
—Puck. 


Sickness Among Children 


Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, but is 
largely avoided by Rivne proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. e most successful and reliable 
is the Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle”’ Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist keep it. 


—— 


AYER’S PILLS 


constipation, 
dyspepsia, jaundice, 
sick headache. 


THE BEST 


remedy for 

all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. 


Every Dose Effective 





Beauty often depends on 
plumpness; so does corafort; 


so does health. If you get , 


thin, there is something 
wrong, though you may feel 
no sign of it. 

Thinness itself is a sign; 
sometimes the first sign; 
sometimes not. 

The way to get back 
plumpness is by CAREFUL 
LIVING, which sometimes in- 
cludes the use of Scott's 
Emulsion of cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you—free—a 
little book which throws much 
light on all these subjects. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York, 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 8 
2 








»m PISO’S CURE FOR . 


= 

S CORES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. a a 
Na) in time. ayan, by druggists. _ 
“ CONSUMPTION# Y 

















Break Away 


from the old way of washing! What is 
it that keeps you? It can’t be economy, 
for that’s on the other side. Pearline 
doesn’t cost any more to use than 
common soap, or anything else 

that’s safe and harmless. But 
just the contrary—when you use 
Pearline, instead of wasting your 
time and strength and wearing out 
your clothes on the washboard, 
you do away with the rub, 
rub, rub, and save your labor, 
your clothes and your money. 


It must be that you’d rather work hard and 
do damage—if you know these facts and don’t use Pearline. 


Send Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 
and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 


it Back honest—send tt back, 


342 JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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Books Received 


D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Ellwanger, George H. In Gold and Silver. $6. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISH- 

ING SOCIETY, BOSTON 
Hazard, M. C., and John L. Kilbon. A Studyof the 
Life of Jesus the Christ. 
DE WOLFE, FISKE & CO., BOSTON. 
Autobiography of Frederick Douglass. With Intro- 
duction by G. L. Ruffin. $2.50. 
ESTES & LAURIAT, BOSTON : 

Social Ethics and Society Duties. Compiled by 
Mrs. H. O. Ward. $2. eat : 
Whitney, Henry C. Life on the Circuit with Lin- 

coln. $3.50. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., NEW YORK 
Ecob, Helen G. The Well-Dressed Woman. §1. 
Adams, Rev. Charles J. Where Is My Dog? or, Is 
Man Alone Immortal? $1. 7 
Commelin, Anna Olcott. The Kaaterskill Fairies. 
Illustrated by Katharine R. Noyes. §1. 
GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Paton, Lucy Allen. The Personal Character of 
Dante, as Revealed in His Writings. 40 cts. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
House, Edward H. The Midnight Warning, and 
Other Stories. $1.25, 
Munkittrick, Richard K. The Moon Prince and 
Other Nabobs. $1.25. 
Black, William. Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, and 
Other Tales. 90 cts. 
Wilkins, Mary E. Jane Field. $1.25. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe. Complete Poetical Works. 
Edited by George E. Woodberry. ee $7. 
Harland, Marion. The Story of Mary Washington. 

¢ 


$1. 
Hume, Fergus. Aladdinin London. $1.25. 
Harris, Joel Chandler. Uncle Remus and His 
Friends. $1.50. 
Lowell, James Russell. The Old English Drama- 
tists. $1.25. ts 
Lanciani, Kodolfo. Paganand Christian Rome. $6. 
HUNT & EATON, NEW YORK 
a —— W. B. On Wheels and How I Came 
ere. $1. 
Bigelow, Mary F._ A Fellowship of Hearts. $1. 
Roads, Charles. Christ Enthroned in the Industrial 
World. $1. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Underwood, F. H., LL.D. Quabbin. $1.75. | 
Sprague, Rev. F. M. Socialism from Genesis to 
Revelation. $1.75. 4 
King, Charles F. The Picturesque Geographical 
Readers 64 cts. ; 
Hatch, Mary R. P._ The Missing Man. 50 cts. 
Corbin, Caroline F. A Woman’s Philosophy of 
Love. $1. 
Staver, Mary W. Newand True. §2. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
,Book by Book. Popular Studies on the Canon of 
Scripture. By Eminent English Divines. $2.50. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 
Lamb, Charles. The Essays of Elia, with Intro- 
duction by George E. Woodberry; and The Last 
Essays ot Elia. : ute 
The World’s Best Hymns. Compiled by Louis K. 
Harlow. $1.50. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON 
Allen, Stanton P. Downin Dixie. $2.25. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Church, Rev. Alfred J. The Story of the Iliad. 50 
t 


cts. 
Fowler, J. K. Echoes of Old Country Life. $2.50. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Heine, Heinrich. Lyrics and ‘Ballads. Translated 
, by Frances Hellman. $1.50. 
Régamey, Félix. Japanin Art andIndustry. $1.75. 
F. H. REVELL CO., NEW YORK 
Willard, Mrs. E.S. Kin-Da-Shon’s Wife. $1.50. 
THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., NEW YORK 
Photography and Photographic Times. $1. 
_ CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Driver, S. R., D.D. Sermons on the Old Testa- 
ment. $1.75. 
Bunner, H.C. Rowen. $1.25. 
Field, Eugene. With Trumpet and Drum. §1. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Mathews, Joanna H. Maggie Bradford’s Fair. 


1.25. 
Watson, William. Wordsworth’s Grave, and Other 
Poems. $1. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Marryat, Florence. The Little Marine. $1.25. 
O'Reilly, Mrs. Joanand Jerry. §t. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 

SCHOOLS OR FAMILIES needing an able, 
experienced teacher of French please, address ** MLLE. 

+» Care of Principal, No. 3,064, Christian Union Office, 
New York 

CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED with a 
g00d Northern teacher desiring to spend the winter near 
Asheville. Address F. M. STEARNS, Columbus, Polk 
County, N. C. 

A SITUATION AS ELEVATOR MAN OR 
LIGHT PORTER is wanted bya young man _24 years 
old, strong and willing: or would like a position on a 
farm or gentleman’s wi ang are Understands the care 
of horses. Address G., No. 3,045, Christian Union 














Office. 
MATRON, experienced in large institution, desires 
Position. Experienced alsoin housekeeping and economy 


in small institution. Refererces given. Address, for one 
month, KATHERINE R. TAYLOR, Station C, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
WRENCH AND ITALIAN taught by Mons. and 
Madame Lazzari at their own or pupil’s residenoe. High- 
est references. Adaress 24 West 6:1st St , N. Y. City. 
cS WEET HOMOSASSA ORANGES _ trom 
olesrove-by-the- Lake, Hawthorn, Florida, delivered 
at Hawthorn Station, $3 per box; freight paid to 


New York, Boston, or elphia r box. Refer- 
ences, Sige METCALF. 


King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement 
For Plastering Walls and Ceilings 


If you are going to build a house, and desire to have it plastered with a material which will not require 
constant patching after it is completed, and at the same time insure perfect safety in the most expensive 
decorations, insist upon your architect specifying King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement. 

It is not only 300 per cent. stronger than any other plastering material, but elastic, composed as it is 
exclusively of gypsum and asbestos, the natures of which not only make it fire-proof, but place it beyond any 


injury which might possibly be done by water. 


As a rule, clients limit the cost of their buildings, and thus the architect is obliged to cut down his 
estimate, with the result that invariably the plastering of some of our best buildings is of an extremely 
poor quality, but good enough to pass the superficial inspection. 

Following soon after come the falling ceilings and endless patching, which in five years’ time would 
amount to quite as much as the original cost of the entire work ; thus demonstrating that the best quality 
of material on so important a part of a building as plastering, where very often the decorations cost three or 
four times the original amount of the plaster, is by far the cheapest in the end. 

Some plasterers will tell you that this is a new thing, and that you had better confine yourself to the 
old method of lime and hair, which naturally would furnish him with the most lucrative part of his pro- 
fession, i. ¢., patching ; but, inasmuch as we have sold nearly one million barrels of this material in the past 
three years, and it has given perfect satisfaction in every case where directions have been followed, we are 


compelled to dispute this statement of the plasterer. 


At the same ‘time we would refer you to the following buildings throughout the country which have 


been plastered with this material: 


Park & Tilford’s New Stores, New York City. 
Postal Telegraph Building, New York City. 
Mail and Express, New York City. 

New York Times, New York City. 

Holland House, New York City. 

Dr. Meredith’s Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Boys’ and Girls’ _— School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Public School No. 26, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Arbnckle Flats, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

New Store of Liebmann Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Ninth Ward School, Utica, N. Y. 

Residence of E, J. Hingston, Buffalo, N. Y. 

First Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, N.Y. 

State Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. John’s Church, Elmira, N. Y. 

Barker, Rose & Young Block, Elmira, N. Y. 

Y. M. C. A. Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

German Baptist Union, Rochester, N. Y. 

Public Schools Nos. 23 and 32, Rochester, N. Y. 

Homeopathic Hospital, Rochester. N. Y. 

All-Saints Chapel, Rochester, N.Y. 

Cornell University Buildings, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hier Flats, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Salt’s Western Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Falls Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Depots of the New York Central and Hudson River 
R.R. at Niagara Falls, Lockport, Garrisons, Cro- 
ton, Sing Sing, etc. | 

Colgate Library, Hamilton, N. Y. 





Public School, W. New Brighton, N. Y. (Largest in 
the State.) : 

Robbins Island Club, Peconic Bay, L. I. 

New Penn. R.R. Station, Jersey City, N. J. 

Monmouth Beach Club-House, Long Branch, N. J. 

‘** Laurel in the Pines,’? Lakewood, N. J. 

New Bowdoin Square Theater, Boston, Mass. 

Opera House Block, Springfield, Mass. 

— of George Westinghouse, Jr., Lenox, 

ass. 

Downing Street School, Worcester, Mass. 

Markleton Sanatorium Co., Markleton, Pa. 

Duquesne Theater, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

National Bank of Commerce, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Sixth Ave. Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence of Mrs. Hostetter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Supt’s Headquarters Penn. R.R., Altoona, Pa. 

First National Bank, Cooperstown, Pa. 

U. S. Court-House and Post-Office, Williamsport, 


ras 
Commonwealth Building, Scranton, Pa. 
Jackson Street Baptist Church, Scranton, Pa. 
Hope Building, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 
R. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R. I. 
Calvert Hall School, Baltimore, Md. 
Residence of Mr. Evans, Ruxton, Md. 
State Capitol, Columbia, S. C. 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
Albright Memorial Library, Scranton, Pa. 
Moses Taylor Hospital, Scranton, Pa. 
Elm Park M. E. Parsonage, Scranton, Pa. 





Parties purchasing a house from the so-called ‘“‘ Speculative Builders” will find it greatly to their 
advantage to ascertain, if possible, the material that it is plastered with, and, if it is not done with King’s 
Windsor Asbestos Cement, by all means insist upon the seller signing an agreement to keep the plastering 
in order for at least three years and pay all damages to your decoration that may occur by falling walls 
and ceilings. 

The majority of the builders admit the superiority of King’s Windsor Asbestos Cement, but in order to 
save the slight additional cost on a house they continue to use the old method of lime, hair, and sand, 
which consists of a very little of the former and a great deal of loamy sand, which very often contains 
decayed vegetation and enough of malodorous diseased cattle hair to hold this mixture of dried mud 
together until the house passes out of his hands and is paid for. 

If you wish to avoid this class of dwellings in thefuture, which will prove to be a perpetual drain upon 
your finances, as well as a standing menace to your health, send to us for a circular of our material, with a 
list of Agents throughout the country. 


J. B. KING & CO., 21-24 State St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 





THREE ESSENTIALS OF A FINGER-RING. 


* It must be solid gold, standara 
Quality 2 quality, finety finished, each 
ston: carefully selected and set. 







— 
OSE & P, Styl Designed with taste and refine- 
yA E300 ARs yle ment, and in the present fashion. 
e = ° Depends on the hand that gives 
q 800 > Sentiment and the hand that wears the 
» r ng. ‘ 
— 


We supply the first two essentials—quality and 
style. A thousand patterns. All made ‘‘on 
honor ’’ and strictly prerasieed, 

If your jeweller will not show them to you, 
write and ask us who will. 3 


MB. BRYANT; & CON0 Maiden Lane NLM 


LOEST RING. MAKERS WN AMERIGAY 


» LEINWAY 


TheStandard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existence 








yen 


The Recognized Standard of Modern 
Piano Manufacture. 


BALTIMORE, NEW YORK, 
22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 Fifth Avenue, 
WASHINGTON, 817 Pennsylvania Ave. 








Warcrooms: Steinway Hall, New York 
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Bits of Fun 


“ The only way to prevent what’s past,” 
said Mrs. Muldoon, “ is to put a stop to it 
before it happens. 7, exas Siftings. 


Teacher—What is a synonym? Boy— 
It’s a word you can use in place of another 
when you don’t know how to spell the 
other one.— Zhe Million. 


In the Near Future.—Old Friend—And 
so both of your children are studying profes- 
sions? Hostess—Yes; my daughter is in 
a polytechnic college studying mechanical 
engineering, and my son is in Paris learn- 
ing dressmaking.— ew York Weekly. 


“ How do you understand the phrase an 
‘ impressionist picture ’?” asked the country 
cousin of the city cynic, as they stood in 
the art gallery. “ Why, an ‘ impressionist 
picture’ is one that leaves on your mind 
the impression that it is a picture of acow, 
until you look at the catalogue, and read 
that it is a picture of a water-spaniel.”— 
Boston Transcript. 














IANOS 


For Holiday Presents 


We are now showing a large variety of beau- 
tiful pianos in plain and fancy cases of elegant 
light and dark figured woods suitable for holi- 
day presents. These pianos are all 7 1-3 
octave, 3-stringed, with iron frame and repeat- 
ing action, and contain all the latest improve- 
ments, including Waters’ Patent Third Pedal. 

















Our new three-year system enables you to 
purchase any WATERS UPRIGHT 
PIANO on three years’ time, without in- 
terest. Prices, $250 to $450. Terms, 


$7 to $12 per Month 


No other pianos so celebrated as the Waters 
Uprights are sold at such low prices and on 
such easy payments. Every piano warranted 
six years to give entire satisfaction. 


A handsome stool and cover 
given with each piano and no 
charge for delivery or boxing 
and shipping to distant places. 

Please call or send for catalogue with re- 
duced prices and terms. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


134 Fifth Ave., isis: N.Y. 





Montclair Military Academy 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 














ONE PARENT WRITES: 


“So far as I can judge, my son is gaining more symmetrical and thorough 
training, physical, mental, and moral, at the Montclair Military Academy than 
he has received at any of the three famous academies which he has previously 
attended. I cordially approve the combination of military discipline, regular 
gymnasium work, intimate personal attention by the teachers to the educational 
needs of each pupil, and recognition of the social nature of all, that character- 


izes the school.” 


THE EASTER TERM BEGINS JANUARY oth. 
Illustrated catalogue on application. 


(Mention this paper ) 


J. G. MacVICAR, Principal. 





CHURCHES + ORGANISTS 





LISZT ORGAN. Style 804. 


This new and improved model is attract- 
ing wide attention among church com- 
mittees and organists. It is decidedly 
superior to small pipe organs, and unques- 
tionably the most iperfect instrument of 
its class. Send for catalogue. 


Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price. 
Shipped anywhere for eee ¥ Exchanging 
a Specialty, Mc pean payments. 52-page cat. free. 

TYP ' 31 Broadway, New York. 
EEADAUARTERS, 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 


Q@incir NN oe BELL BELLS 
Sis Bi THE 


Catalogue wits zeta DELLS fe 











CHICACO 











BOVININE 


Ts effectual in all stom- 
ach and bowel troubles. 


It contains just the 
needed elements. 


CHURGH B ESTABLISHMENT Scant 
H BELLS é:¥4 
AL, (COPPER AND TIB.) 








onal BELL } FOUNDEY. BALTiMeRE. MD 





Established 1827. 
Correspondence Invited 


CHURCH 
ORGANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 








The 
Handy Binder 


For The Christian Union, 
made to hold compactly and 
conveniently twenty-six num- 
bers, will be sent by mail on 


receipt of sixty cents. The 
Christian Union, New York. 
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a. c McClurg & Co.’s Holiday Books 





ie FRANCE IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY 


By ELIZABETH WORMELEY LATIMER. 
Handsomely illustrated with 22 portraits 
of celebrated characters. Crown 8vo, 
$2.50. 

*“* After spending several hours in its peru- 
sal, we cannot refrain from expressing how 
great is our delight with it. In view of the 
correctness of its historical data, relieved by 
sprightly anecdotes, its admirable connection, 
and its gracefulness of finish, and dealing as:it 
does with a most interesting portion of French 
history, we deem this the most thoroughly 
entertaining book this lady has yet written.” 
—The Baltimore American. 


SOUND AND MUSIC 

te By the Rev. J. A. ZAHM, C.S.C., Professor 
of Physics in the University of Notre 
Dame. 8vo, $3.50. 

Few besides special students realize that within the past few years the won- 
derful discoveries made in the science of acoustics equal those made in electricity 
or chemistry. The service which Professor Zahm has rendered to all intelli- 
gent readers, especially to music lovers, by this delightful, popular, yet rigidly 
scientific work, cannot fail of immediate and hearty recognition. ‘The main 
purpose of this book,” says the author in his preface, “ is to give musicians and 
general readers an exact knowledge, based on experiment, of the principle of 
acoustics, and to present at the same timea brief exposition of the physical basis 
of musical harmony.” 


A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 
(From the Renaissance to the Present.) By B. C. Burt, A.M. 2 
vols., crown 8vo, $4.00. 


“Students of the systems and the logical development of modern philosophy 
will find a valuable assistancein this work. Its general arrangement is chrono- 
logical, and while it may be used as a book of reference, it can be read continu- 
ously to advantage. Uhe mind is greatly aided by the division of the text into 
numbered sections and into paragraphs beginning with italics,and by a thor- 
oughly prepared table of contents. An analysis of the philosophy of every 
important thinker is made and summed up in a paragraph which shows its his- 
torical position and tendency. The analysis is preceded by a brief and well 
written biographical notice ’—Review of Reviews. 


REFERENCES FOR LITERARY WORKERS 
By HENRY WATSON. Crown 8vo, $3.00. 

The author has divided his work into twelve departments : History, Art, 
Political Economy, Literature, Science, etc. Eachsubject under these general 
heads is introduced by a vigorous synopsis which combines comprehensiveness 
of view with conciseness of statement. With each subject is given a very 
full bibliography. For writers and public speakers, and, in fact, for all who 
use works of reference, the book will be found to be almost indispensable. 


REYNOLDS’S DIS- 
COURSES ON ART 


Edited, with Notes and a_ Bio- 
graphical and Historical Intro- 
duction, by EDWARD GILPIN 
JOHNSON. Beautifully illustrated 
with 20 full-page plates, after 
portraits by Sir Joshua. 12mo, 
gilt top, in a box, $2.50. 


‘** A reader interestedin art will find 
enough in these lectures to bring him 
to a pause as to much that passes cur- 
rent in these days. He will find art 
placed on a sound, wholesome, and 
ennobling basis of natural idealism 
very different from the naturalism of 
the present day... . Mr. Johnson’s 
biographic sketch is an altogether ad- 
mirable piece of work, neat, sound, 
and gracefully done.” — 7he /ndefend- 
ent, New York. 


LAUREL-CROWNED TALES 


Beautifully printed and bound. 16mo, cloth, gilt tops, each, $1.00; 
half calf or half morocco, each, $2.75. 

Abdallah, By EpouARD LABOULAVE. 

Raphael. By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. 

Rasselas. By SAMUEL JOHNSON. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. By GoLpsMITH. 

The Epicurean, By THOMAS Moore. 

Picciola. By X. B. SAINTINE. 


LAUREL-CROWNED LETTERS 
tifully printed and bound. 16mo, gilt tops, each, $1.00; half 
alf or half morocco, each, $2.75. 
The Best Letters of Lord Chesterfield. Edited, with an Introduction. by 
DWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. 
he Best Letters of Horace Walpole. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
_ ANNA B. MCMAHAN. 
he Best Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with an Introduction, 
y SHIRLEY C, HUGHSON. 

















—_ 
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ory Letter to Lady Mary, by OCTAVE THANET. 
The Best Letters of Madame de Sevigne. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
“DWARD P, ANDERSON. 
Th e Best Letters of Charles Lamb. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
_ +. DWARD GILPIN JOHNSON. 
The Best Letters of William Cowper. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
{NNA B. MCMAHAN. 


Best Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. Edited, with a dedica- ; 





THE CHILDREN’S LIFE 
OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


By M. LouIsE Putnam. Illustrated by 
Helen M. Armstrong. 12mo, $1.25. 


“It is just what it pretends to be— a life of 
the great President told in the simple words 
which any child can understand, and withal 
containing a most interesting history of the 
Civil War. ... Portions of many of the 
President’s speeches are given, and the 
machinery of government is talked over in a 
way which cannot fail of fixing it in a child’s 
memory.”— Zhe Boston Times. 


PRINCE TIP-TOP 
A FAIRY TALE. By MARGUERITE 
30UVET, author of “Sweet William ” 
and “ Little Marjorie’s Love Story.” 
Beautifully illustrated by Helen M. 
Armstrong. Small 4to, $1.25. 
“Prince Tip-Top” is so utterly unlike 
either of Miss Bouvet’s earlier books as to 
give her readers a genuine surprise. In this 
volume she has given loose rein to a merry 
and rollicking humor. It is a jolly and 
healthy little bit of Opéra Bouffe for chil- 
dren, full of fun and go, with a happy adjust- 
ment of fairy machinery. Miss Armstrong 
has entered thoroughly into the spirit of the 
story and adorned it with a series of fascinat- 
ing pictures. 


SWEET WILLIAM 
By MARGUERITE Bouvet. Illustrated 
by Helen and Margaret Armstrong. 

Small 4to, $1.50. 

‘““* Sweet William’ has the very favorable 
distinction of never having received an ad- 
verse criticism. Indeed, it would be a very 
critical child, or older person either, who did not find pleasure in this charming 
little story of child-lifeina Normandy castle long ago.” — The Alumne Recorder. 


LITTLE MARJORIE’S LOVE-STORY 
By MARGUERITE Bouvet. Illustrated by 
Helen M. Armstrong. Small 4to, $1.25. 


“It is rarely a better story is written for children 
than this... . It is told with exquisite delicacy, 
and its pathos is touching in the extreme. The 
lessons of the story are made most _impressive—les 
sons good for children to learn. The illustrations 
are charming. and the mechanical work excellent in 
every detail.”—Current Review. 


A SONG OF LIFE 
3y MARGARET WARNER Morey. With II- 
lustrations of flowers, fishes, frogs, birds, 
etc., artistically set in the Text. 12mo, 
$1.25. 

‘“‘T have seen nothing better—I might say nothing 
really as good—in its line. The treatment of the sub- 
; ject is at once thoroughly scientific and in admirable 
taste. Matters that might seem to some — unmanageable in a popular or 
educational book are explained with equal clearness and delicacy. It ought to 
have a welcome from every teacher ard every parent.’?—WILLIAM J. ROLFE, 
ob Ba D. (Editor of ‘* Rolfe’s Edition of Shakespeare’’), in a letter to the Pub- 
lishers. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM FRENCH 
AND SPANISH WRITERS 


By ANTOINETTE OGDEN. 16mo, $1.25. 
Enjoyable is just the word with which to describe this book. The novel and 
piquant features of the Continental Christmas—so different from the English 


“plum pudding” tradition and our own American customs—are delightfully 
presented, and in translations singularly felicitous. 


COUSIN PHILLIS 
A Story of English Love. By Mrs. GASKELL. Tales from Foreign 
Lands. 16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 


‘* Mrs. Gaskell,” says George Sand, “has done what neither I nor other female 
writers in France can accomplish; she has written novels which excite the deep- 
est interest in men of the world, and which every girl will be the better for read- 


ing.” 
MARIANELA 
A Story of Spanish Love. Translated from the Spanish of B. PEREZ 
GALDos, by HELEN W. LESTER. - Zales from Foreign Lands. 
16mo, gilt top, $1.00. 
An exquisitely beautiful and pathetic story. 


THE LAST VOYAGES OF THE ADMIRAL 
OF THE OCEAN SEA 


By CHARLES PAUL MaAckKIE, author of “ With the Admiral of the 
Ocean Sea.” Crown 8vo. (/xz Press.) 


This is one of the most graphic accounts ever written of the later voyages of 
the discoverer of America. Mr. MacKie writes with the confidence of an au- 
thority and the warmth of a champion, but with the impartiality of a judge. The 
service which he has here done, by sweeping away the swarm of detractions 
which have of late obscured the fair fame of the great Admiral, deserves to be 
recognized even above the sterling merits of his book. 











For sale by booksellers generally, or sent, postpaia, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. C. McCLURG & CO, ~ ~ Chicago 











NO Pocket - Pang 


need spoil your Christmas, 
Give an ounce of pay for a 
ton of blessing. That will 
fit your pocket and the other 





pocket—— no 
Ten dollars or 


THe “FERRIS” 


DELICIOUS 
HAMS AND BACON. 








watch. 


“A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE, 
eet” 






It looks and acts like a hun- 
dred-dollar watch. A queen 
might wear it for its beauty ; or 
a business man for its time. Lt 
7s in styles for every taste: dainty 
Little gems for dainty little ladies ; 
gentlemen's watches ; and a style 
that just suits the boy. No long 
springs any more. Lt winds wn 
five seconds. This ts a new 
vevelation in American watches. 





matter whose. 
less for a 
beautiful, accurate, warranted 


The QUICK-WINDING 
Waterbury. 


Stem-Windine, 
Stem-Setting, 
Jeweled Wo 
Hunting-Ca 
Chatelaine, 
Geld Fillea 
(74-Aarat) 09 
Coin-Silver, 
fland- Engraved 
Decorated Dials. 


All Jeweler 


ti di. 





The World’s Columbian Exposition 


AS SEEN FROM 


HOTEL “SOUTH SHORE’ 





The 
**South Shore’’ 
has an 
Ideal Location 
near 
Exposition 
Grounds. 





Accommodations at 
World’s Fair Visit. 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION SENT ON APPLICATION. 


OFFICERS: 


F. C. OVIATT, President. 

CLARENCE M. LYMAN, Secretary. 
GEORGE B TOWNSEND, Treasurer. 
CHARLES R. BRADLEY, Manager. 


(Owners of Hotel ‘* South Shore’’) 


Mention The Christian Union. 








Within 
Easy 
Walking 
Distance. 
Transportation 
Facilities 
to all points. 


HOTEL ‘SOUTH SHORE” can be reserved now for your 


COLUMBIAN VISITORS’ ASSOCIATION 


17 to 21 QUINCY ST., CHICAGO 





